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Sister 


The Man Who Was Drafted Tells Her Some Truths 





EAR SIS: I want to be frank 
with you and say cut out: the sob 
stuff in your letters! And look 
here, honey, tell mother the same, 
when you get a chance. I know 
you mean it all right, you love me, 
and all that. Believe me, I appre- 
ciate what home and love mean, 
more now than ever before. But 
I hate to think of you and mother working your- 
selves up into a state over me, what I have to 
go through, and so on, churning yourselves into 
hysteria and telling me mother ‘‘has the saddest 
face you ever saw.” 
Cut it out, honey. Be a woman, not a child! 














D° THIS: If you haven’t bought a service flag 
go and get one—you know, the little red flag 
with a white center and a blue star in it, showing 
that the house has sent one fellow to do his bit. 
And every time you see that flag, don’t hang your 
head and look sorry, but throw up your chin and— 
“excuse me, sis!—stiffen your spine! It makes me 
feel like a bluefish to get those tearful letters; lots 
of the other boys get them, too, and they feel as 
I do when they read them. We haven’t got any 
time for feeling glum; we’re learning a new job, 
and we're hard at work. 

You don’t know how it makes us feel mad clear 
through when we think of all the women folks at 
home writing those tear-stained letters to the fel- 
lows. Why don’t you back us up, send us the kind 
of stuff that puts pep and strength into a man? 
When mother broke down and wept all 
over me that day I left home, I felt like 


He does the foot inspection in our company; not 
a pleasant job, when the men come back from a 
long hike. The fellows who don’t take care of 
their feet get blue blazes too. All our officers are 
college men. You know I used to say that those 
fellows were soft. I take it back. 


F COURSE when I came down here with the 

second draft I was a bit blue at first, a little 
sorry for myself. Now that I’ve been here a month 
I wouldn’t quit if I could. They’ve made me acting 
corporal, and if I can stick to it that means a rise 
in pay. About the time you folks are sitting down 
to coffee and fried eggs, we’re going through our 
setting up, a battalion at a time, crunching over 
the snow. I tell you, that makes a fellow feel fine! 
And getting up at six o’clock is all to the good 
when you’re used to it. 

You and mother are terribly exercised about the 
food. Why, it’s bully! Last night, for instance, 
we had cocoa, Welsh rabbit, corn bread, and cot- 
tage pudding with some kind of sweet sauce—all 
we could eat. Our company chef used to be cook 
in a big hotel. Nothing wrong with the grub, ex- 
cept in your imagination. The same is true about 
mother’s worry as to whether I am warm and all 
that. Why, of courseI am. For the love of Mike, 
where do you think we are? Our barracks are well 
heated, we’ve got plenty of blankets, hot and cold 
shower baths, and a fine bunch of fellows in the 
company. 

Another thing I don’t think you know about is 
the Y. M. C. A.; that’s where I’m writing now. 


being a better soldier. Uncle Sam called us, and 
here we are. The fellow who has the next bed to 
mine in the company barracks used to be a pro- 
fessor at some college or other, and the other eve- 
ning I found him as happy as a king, because he had 
found a book, called “‘ History of Philosophy,’ on 
the Y..M. C. A. shelves. He was lost to the world 
reading that stuff while every kind of rumpus was 
going on round him, men singing, talking machines 
playing, one of the Y. M. C. A. men uncrating a 
big box of athletic equipment, and so on. Some 
highbrow! 

Then we have a fellow in our company who used 
to be foreman of a gang of pickpockets; also we 
have an actor, a minister, a bootblack, a barber, 
a circus cloown—every kind of trade. Believe me, 
sis, it’s a real education to be jumbled in witha 
rabble like that. 


ben spirit of the men is great. The first few 
days we were all a bit mopy—sat round and 
wrote letters all the time we were off duty—but the 
Y. M. C. A. fellows got us started singing and that 
made a heap of difference. You can’t shout ‘‘Over 
There” and ‘‘Where Do We Go From Here, 
Boys?” at the top of your lungs with 900 others 
doing it with you and still feel grouchy. 

This is one fine, healthy, spirited life, and we all 
have the satisfaction of knowing we’re doing our 
bit. You folks don’t need to feel sorry for me; 
you had better’ be envious. And I hope you will 
pass on the good word to anyone else who’s likely 
to be in this big draft we hear about. 

And I am going to study French; in 





jumping off the trestle. Good night! I 
know it isn’t easy. It isn’t always easy 
forme. But we have all just got to play 
the game. 


oe me tell you just what these blue- 


funk letters do: Six ee of the | | 


boys in my regiment left here last night 
to go South for intensive training. They 
were the bluest crowd you ever saw. 
Why? Because they were that much 
nearer the trenches? Don’t you believe 
it! They’re full of fight, and they’re 





TO EVERY WOMAN 
WHO HAS AN ABSENT BOY 


HIS letter carries a direct and personal message, 
and one that your “boy,” be he father, husband, | 
son or brother, asks you to heed. It is the job ot | I heard onebig Pole asking for chickens 
every woman back home to cheer and to strengthen | 
the boy who has gone. : 


fact, just as I got to this point of my 
letter the Y. M. C. A. man came over 
to tell me that the French class I signed 
up for is going to have its first session 
to-night, so I’ll have to quit. Believe 
me, there isn’t anything those Y. M. 
C. A. fellowsdon’t start! French classes, 
Bible classes, English classes—there’s a 
lot of men here don’t know any English. 


when he meant checkers! 


ONEY, we boys are out to doa big 
job. We all know what we’re up 








going after the job like wild cats. But 
they felt low because they had been 
getting that kind of letters from home—the sob 
stuff—and because they can’t make the folks back 
home see that it’s all right, that they’re healthy 
and happy and strong. If they had only been 
getting the right kind of cheer-up stuff from home, 
how differently they would feel! Every time a 
woman sits down and writes a sad, weepy letter 
to a soldier, she gives him several hours of blue 
funk. 

And if you write that way now, what will you 
and gael spring on me when I really get ‘‘over 
there”’ 


Now I want you and mother, and everyone 
else I love, to know the truth. Of course this 
soldiering isn’t a picnic. But honest, it’s the finest 
life I ever dreamed of; it’s clean and hard and full 
of spunk. Our officers are dandy fellows—I tell 
you we’re proud of them. One of them’s a million- 
aire, the son of old B—— you've read about in 
the papers; and you ought to see that fellow work. 


All this note paper with the Stars and Stripes on 
it and the little Red Triangle is given away by 
the ‘‘Y. M.,’’ as we call it. They have these big 
buildings all over camp—nine or ten of them— 
with a fine open fireplace, plenty of books and 
magazines, note paper and envelopes given away 
free, music, movies and boxing or some such stunt 
going on every night. One wing of the building is 
used for an entertainment or meeting every eve- 
ning; the other wing is kept quiet for the fellows 
who want to read or write or play games. We have 
no end of good times here—in fact, my evenings 
are fuller of fun than when I was on the job and at 
home. 


HEN the fellows here? You ask are they 
“‘nice.’’ Of course we have all kinds of human 
beings here—ditch diggers and bank clerks and 
professors and millionaires. That’s what gives one 
such a satisfying feeling about it: we’re all here 
together, no one better than anyone else except in 


against, and we’re ready to give all we 
have to prevent such things as the mas- 
sacre of Belgium from ever happening again. Some 
of the French officers here to teach us bayonet 
fighting have told us just what happened over 
there at the beginning of the war. I tell you it 
made us pretty keen to do our part. And we need 
all the encouragement we can get, all the good news 
from home. But what we don’t need is the sob 
stuff that makes a man feel blue. There’s no room 
for that in a soldier’s kit. So get a move on, sis, 
and mother too—to that mental state of yours. 
Change it. Readjust it. It’s only you folks back 
home that are sad and worrying; we are not. And 
you must turn about. It’s your bit! 

My dear love to all, sis. I’ll look forward to 
that next letter, because I know it’ll be the kind 
I want. Tell this to all the folks who have boys 
at camp: If every mother and wife and sister will 
write us the kind of letters they ought to, this'll 
be a fifty per cent better army. 

Now for that lesson in parleyvoo! 
Best love from 


Jim. 
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colin Soles—Be Sure You Get Them! 


HE looks pleased at her new Nedlin-soled shoes, for she’s 
proved how long Nedlin Soles can last. Yet she’s been 
through an irritating experience. That morning at an- 

other store, after asking for Nedlin Soles, she had been shown 
some other-than-leather soles made to resemble them, and 
stamped with another name. At yet a further store she was 
assured that some other-than-leather soles were Nedlin 



























though they bore no stamp at all. 
And she was aroused. 


could be NedGlin. 


“When I ask for Nedlin Soles”’ 
she had said, “I want only Nedlin 
Soles—not some mere imitation. 
I know that ne sole is Neolin un- 
less it bears the stamp Nedlin. 
Please do not try to make me be- 
lieve it is!” 


The moral of this little story, 
of course, is this: Mark that 
mark; stamp it on your memory 
—Nedolin. That is the only way 
tobecertainofNeolinandNedlin’s 
wear. That is the only way to 
protect yourself from imitation 
soles which offer larger profits 
but far less wear. 


That Neolin wear, for fathers, 
or mothers, or children, is little 
less than extraordinary. 





She knew that neither 


Nedlin Soles are comfort-giving 
at their first fitting. Their flexibil- 
ity makes uppers foelcanier. Their 
waterproofness is of the perma- 
nent, natural kind that no wet can 
wash away. And they never swell. 
They preserve the shape and style 
of the upper, just as they preserve 
its longer life. They are different 
from leather, different from rub- 
ber, different from every other 
shoe-sole. On new shoes or as 
re-soles. 


Mark that mark; stamp it on 
your memory: Nes6lin 
the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. : 
Akron, Ohio 








Copyright 1918, by The Good year Tire & Rubber Co. 


Neolin 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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The New Red Cross Work 


for the Belgian and Refugee Babies 


This is the Official Red Cross Layette Which Gives Every American 
Woman and Girl a Chance to Serve 


Before You Make a Layette 
Be Sure to Read This 


ELIEF work among the refugees in France 
R and Belgium is one of the most important 
tasks the American Red Cross has un- 
dertaken abroad. Many refugees and repatri- 
ates returned by the Germans have earth under 
them, sky over them—and that is all. Under 
these circumstances many of them look to the 
American Red Cross as their only available 
source of everything that makes not only for 
comfort in life, but bare existence itself—food, 
clothing and shelter. 

The people whom the Germans are sending 
back to France consist of the sick, the very old 
and the very young. Among these repatriates 
are thousands of babies. It is to help keep 
these babies alive and wellthat American women 
are now asked to make and give to the Red 
Cross the layettes shown on this page. Later 
you will be invited to make for other refugees 
such garments as can be used. 

There is nothing like a package of warm 
clothing as a tangible evidence of sympathy 
and a desire to help. When the package is for 
a little helpless baby, brought into the world 
in the midst of wax, the satisfaction is empha- 
sized. The Red Cross believes that thousands 
of American women will gladly make one or 
more infants’ outfits for French and Belgian 
babies who, if some one does not help, will suffer 
terribly from cold and exposure. 

The garments and directions presented on 
this page are to be regarded as the most suit- 
able, all things considered, for the women of 
America to make and give at this time. The 
Woman’s Bureau of the American Red Cross, in 
whose charge this work is placed, sent two rep- 
resentatives to France months ago to study the 
actual needs in relief work. 

The photographs of garments shown here are 
pictures of the models which they brought back 
from France, and it is these articles which have 
been adopted as the official Red Cross layette 
for the French and Belgian children. These 
models are those which are approved by the 
heads of the various organizations in France 
which for three years have been constantly en- 
gaged in active relief work among refugees. It 
is believed they constitute the most practical 
and economical layette for universal use. It is 
urged, therefore, that this layette be substituted 
by Red Cross workers everywhere for any 
others that are now being made. 

Many women in America have for some time 
been working on layettes for refugees, with ex- 
cellent results. Many of these layettes, how- 
ever, contain articles which are not really 
needed, and the present limited shipping facili- 
ties make it incumbent upon us all to offer 
nothing for shipment to France which is not 
absolutely needed. In fact, shipment of all but 
strictly necessary articles is virtually prohibited. 

All layettes now completed and those in proc- 
ess of making will be gratefully accepted. 

It is felt by the Red Cross that there are few 
women in America so busy, so remote from large 
centers, or of such limited means as not to be 
able to contribute to this work for refugee 
babies, which must certainly appeal to all. 


Materials for the Layette 


T IS expected that the layettes will be made 

largely by individual women in their own 
homes and the materials for the layette can be 
secured in almost any store. Consequently the 
Red Cross Bureau of Supplies will not make any 
special effort to supply these materials. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the necessity for using only the materials indi- 
cated, or such substitutes as are equally warm 
and durable. It should be remembered that 
the conditions in France and 
Belgium are not those of 
America, and that what might 
suffice for your own children 
may not be suitable. 

The garments worn by 
these infant refugees will re- 
ceive hard usage. Owing to 
the coal shortage in France 
hot water is permitted only 
on two days a week, and 
laundering is done mainly in 
village ponds and streams, 
where the method of cleans- 
ing is that of pounding with 
stones. Also the coal short- 
age makes warmth in the 
garments all the more neces- 
sary. Garments which would 
be quite suitable in heated 
homes in America would not 
do for present conditions in 
France and Belgium. 


Color of Materials 


ATERIALS usedinmak- 

ing the layette should 
be white, pale blue and pale 
pink only. Each layette 
should be either blue and 
white or pink and white. 








ON’T forget 
the separate 
little jackets, 
and the caps too. . 
The jackets will 
be especially use- 
ful, as the houses 
are cold, there 
being no coal for 
heating purposes. 


The Waists, or Brassieres, Should be 
of White Bleached Muslin and of 


White Flannel 


The Bonnet and Bootees are 
Blue or Pink and May be 
Knitted or Crocheted 








HE little tot 

above is 
wearing the cape 
which has the 
hood attached. 
It should be 
cither pink or 
blueheavy Daisy 
cloth, flannel or 
outing flannel. 





The Bag of Striped or Figured Muslin 
Holds Many Needed Sundries 





The Little Jackets Worn Outside the 
Dress are Light Flannel, or May be 
Knitted or Crocheted 


Thin Cotton Materials Should Not be Used for the 
Little Dress. Outing Flannel in Pink, Blue or White 
Can be Used for Both Dress and Bootees 





The Cape With Hood At- 
tached Will be Appreciated, 
Also the Swaddling Cloth 


Directions for Making Layette Articles 


Dress— Use good quality Daisy cloth or out- 
ing flannel. Thin cotton materials should NOT 
be used. 


JACKET—To be worn outside the dress. Use 
good quality Daisy cloth, flannel or outing 
flannel; or the jacket may be knitted or cro- 
cheted. 


WaAIsTs, or. BRrAssittRES—Three of white 
bleached muslin of good quality. Three of thin 
white flannel. 


Care WitH Hoop—This is made of either 
pink or blue heavy Daisy cloth, flannel, or good 
quality outing flannel. A wrapping blanket or 
a knitted or crocheted blanket, one yard square, 
may be substituted for the cape if desired. 


_ Bootees—Bootees should be pink or white, 
either knitted or crocheted, or made of heavy 
Daisy cloth or outing flannel. 


SWADDLING CLOTH, OR WOOLEN BLANKET— 
This is made of all-wool white blanketing, 
28 inches wide by 32 inches long, and bound 
with white muslin from 1 to 114 inches wide, 
stitched several times to be quite flat. The 
binding should be cut on the bias two or three 
inches wide so that the blanket may be alike 
on both sides. 


FLANNEL BiInDERS—These are made of white 
flannel, 28 inches long and 6 inches wide. The 
binder is simply a straight strip of flannel, un- 
hemmed. In placing these in the layette they 
should be rolled tightly and fastened with three 
or four safety pins. 


D1APERS—Use white diaper cloth, 20 to 22 
inches wide and 36 inches long; hem on each 
end. 


UNDERSHIRTS—These should be of woven 
wool and cotton, with long sleeves. They may 
be purchased, or made at home from a good 
quality of underwear, provided the material is 
strong and in good condition. 


BoNnNET— Knitted or crocheted of pale pink 
or blue worsted, not too fine. To knit the bon- 
net cast on stitches of pink or blue to measure 
14 inches and knit plain for six inches. Break 
off yarn and join on a fine white wool; knit for 
six inches more and bind off loosely. Fold the 
white over the colored for a lining. Fold the 
14-inch strip, making it 7 inches by 6 inches, 
and set the 7-inch edges together to form the 
back of bonnet. Run a %-inch ribbon in and 
out around the bottom and leave ends for tying. 
The bonnet may be crocheted in similar fashion. 

Bac oF SuNDRIES— Made of either pink or 
blue figured or striped muslin. 


Patterns for Layette Garments 


FFICIAL Red Cross patterns for the dress, 

jacket, waist, or brassiére, and the cape 
with hood can be obtained from any Red Cross 
Chapter or from any of the pattern companies. 
These patterns are in one size only. 


How to Wrap the Layette 


HENEVER possible the layette should be 

made complete before it is delivered to 
any Red Cross Chapter for forwarding to 
France. Each layette should be wrapped 
tightly in one of the diapers and pinned se- 
curely with several safety pins. If you cannot 
make the layette complete send such separate 
articles as you can make or furnish to your 
nearest Red Cross Chapter. 


How to Send the Layette 


& HAS been said, all layettes or layette ar- 
ticles should be given to the Red Cross 
Chapter which is nearest to you for forwarding 
to the relief work districts in 
France and Belgium. In cases 
where this cannot be done 
they should be sent direct to 
the Red Cross Supply Depot, 
New York, N. Y. 


What the Layette Should 
Contain 


2 Dresses 

1 Jacket 

3 Waists, or brassiéres, muslin 
3 Waists, or brassiéres, flannel 
2 Pairs of bootees 

2 Swaddling cloths orblankets 
3 Flannel binders 
12 Diapers 

3 Undershirts 

1 Bonnet 


ALSO: 


1 Crocheted jacket may be 
adde 

1 Sag of sundries. This bag 
should contain: 


6 Large safety pins 

6 Medium safety pins 

6 Small safety pins 

1 Cake of soap 

Washcloth—knitted or bath 
toweling 

1 Box of talcum powder 

Small roll of old linen pieces 

Piece of flannel or small case 
containing 6 needles 

Spool of white sewing cotton 

and thimble 
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These Will Help the Talk 
Along: at the Dinner Table 








Alma Gluck Lost a Man for one of her concerts 
one day at Ann Arbor, Michigan. She stepped 
into a drug store near the auditorium to pur- 
chase a stick of licorice. 

“Going to the concert to-night?” she asked 
the clerk. 

“T don’t know yet,” was the reply. “I don’t 
care so very much about music, but I would like 
to see Alma Gluck.” 

“Take a good look and save your money,” 
advised the singer. He did. 





Champ Clark Was Near Trouble one day. Soon 
after he was married he left home in a fit of 
mental abstraction, one morning, and forgot to 
give his wife the customary farewell kiss. On the 
way down the walk he remembered, and at once 
knew he was in trouble. Wondering what ex- 
cuse he could offer, he turned back to the house. 
In a flash of inspiration he remembered the date. 
Reaching the door, to which Mrs. Clark came 
with rather a grim smile, Champ held up one 
hand and shouted ‘‘April fool!” 





What’s ina Name? “Lagerléf” means laurel 
leaf in Swedish, and Miss Selma Lagerlof, the 
famous Swedish .writer, has worn almost all 
the laurels that one human being can. She is 
the only woman upon whom the Nobel prize for 
literature has been conferred. Her novels have 


been translated into all the civilized languages. ~ 





When George Ade Isn’t Writing ‘‘Fables’’ he 
is a farmer, and he thinks he is some farmer too. 
So, when one of his farmer neighbors came to 
him and began to “blow” about his prodigious 
crop of hay, Ade said: 

“‘T got quite a crop, too, Si.” 

“You did?” answered the farmer. ‘ Didn’t 
know you had cut your hay yet. How many 
tons did you get?” 

“T dunno exactly,” replied Ade. “‘My men 
stacked up all they could outdoors and then 
they stored the rest in the barn.” 





A Beautifully Gowned Woman swept through 
the well-carpeted corridor of the new Willard 
at Washington. Beside the door of the restau- 
rant was a creased and shimmering gentleman. 

Said the lady: 

“T would prefcr that small table by the win- 
dow.” 

The creased one escorted her to the table of 
her choice, whisked off the chair with a fine 
handkerchief, brushed away an invisible crumb. 
He was about to leave — 

““Wait!’’ commanded the queen as she lor- 
gnetted the breakfast card. ‘‘What would you 
recommend?”’ 

“A fine melon.” 

Acquiescence from the beautiful one. 

“And some finnan haddie.” 

aa a 

‘And, perhaps, some creamed potatoes.” 

“Very good.” ‘ 

‘* And I would also recommend, madam, that 
you now secure the services of a waiter.” 

With that, Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of 
Illinois, bowed gracefully and went back to the 
door. 





De Wolf Hopper Was Once a Witness in a suit 
for slander. The opposing counsel in the court 
room said: ‘‘ You are an actor, I believe?” 

‘““Ves,’’ replied Hopper. 

“Tsn’t that rather a precarious calling?” 

“T don’t know; but it’s a great improvement 
on my father’s.” 

“What is your father’s calling, may I ask?” 

‘*He was a lawyer,” said Hopper. 





Joking on the Supreme Court Bench is some- 
thing that one doesn’t associate with that dig- 
nified body. Justice Day, of the Supreme Court, 
is a little man, but his lawyer son, known to his 
college intimates as Big Bill Day, compensates 
in bulk for dad’s smallness. Recently the son 
appeared professionally before the Supreme 
Court and in the middle of his argument Justice 
Holmes passed a slip of paper to Justice Day, 
on which the latter read: ‘‘ My, but he’s a block 
off the old chip, isn’t he!” 





Mrs. Hetty Green Hated a Snob in any form. 
She owned a farm in Vermont, and at times 
spent a few weeks there. In one of her lots was 
a somewhat vicious cow that had exhibited a 
determination to chase visitors. One day a visit- 
ing Englishman ventured to cross the lot. The 
cow, true to form, immediately gave chase. In 
an angry frame of mind, the visitor presented 
himself to Mrs. Grecn, saying: ‘“‘ Madam, your 
cow has chased me across the lot.’’ Mrs. 
Green looked him over but made no comment. 
‘*Madam,” he insisted, ““do you know who I 
am? I’m the Honoiable Vivian Westleigh, of 
London.” Mrs. Green pw: sed her lips and said: 
“Go tell that to the cow. 





Colonel Roosevelt’s Youngest Boy One Daycame 
into his father’s office at the White House, and 
said: ‘*‘ What do you do here all day, father?” 
“Oh, nothing,” smilingly answered the 
Colonel. 
“Well, then,” asked Kermit, “how do you 
know when you are done?” 





Immortalized in a Pudding is the fate of the 
famous Russian diplomat, Nesselrode. Immor- 

i in a flower, the fuchsia, is the German 
botanist, Fuchs. 
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THE ORDER OF THE CAN 
How it Decorated Me Twice: By Irvin S. Cobb 


DECORATIVE CARICATURES BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 





Promptly Greatness Went to My Head 


by writing, which means since I was six- 

teen years old—and I am now forty- 
one—I have had in alleight jobs. I was fired 
from the first one and from the third one. The 
first time I deserved it; the second time I 
didn’t, and both times, I think, being fired 
did me good. 

I started as a cub reporter on a small daily 
newspaper. On that paper I served an ap- 
prenticeship of about six years. At the end 
of the fifth year I was principal reporter of 
the slender staff of three; at the beginning of 
the sixth year, by reason of changes in the 
ownership and the management of the sheet, 
I became one of its two managing editors, so 
called. And my name, coupled with my new 
title, was printed at the top of the editorial 
column. 

Promptly greatness went to my head—seek- 
ing the point of least resistance, I suppose— 
and swelled it all up. I began to feel that the 
world at large couldn’t do without me, much 
less the establishment from which I drew the 
very handsome salary of twelve dollars a week 
just as regularly as Saturday night came 
around. 

Looking back on it, I am afraid that prom- 
inence and position and authority and a large 
income and all made me intolerant of lesser in- 
dividuals who had not yet arrived—who had 
not attained my measure of success and found 
their places in the sun. I am constrained to 
confess that probably there were times when 
my attitude toward underlings may have 
verged upon the patronizing. I felt superior, 
and probably by my manner, walk and general 
conversation I showed that I felt so. I am 
informed that Napoleon and Lord Beacons- 
field suffered from the same temperamental 
infirmity at the heights of their respective 
careers. 


Siw I have been trying to earn a living 


\ ELL, one day the blow fell. The new 
/V owner of the paper fired me. He fired me 
bodily by letter, while I was a thousand miles 
away from home, on vacation, concerned in 
getting myself engaged to marry. I may add 
that the differences between us which led the 
proprietor to expunge me from his payroll were 
largely of a personal nature. At that, I had 
richly earned my right to wear the order of 
the can. On my merits alone he should have 
killed me for a bumptious and bigotty youth. 
He was content to fire me instead. 

I finished out my vacation and came back 
home, prepared to gloat over the collapse of 
the paper which thus summarily had been 
deprived by the madness of its owner of the 
inestimable benefit of my professional activi- 
ties. I was surprised, not to say chagrined, 











My Pay Would be Eighteen Dollars a Week 


to find that the paper was still being pub- 
lished. They were managing to get it out 
every day. This may have been a strain upon 
them; still they got her out. Any popular 
excitement which may have been created in 
the community when my name came down 
from the editorial masthead had, by now, 
entirely subsided. The town was calm; its 
inhabitants were calm. 

I couldn’t understand it. Nor could I 
understand the failure of the opposition paper 
to make a bid for my services. All through 
that summer I loafed. It was the only time 
since I was able to earn a living, either by 
manual endeavor or otherwise, that I ever did 
loaf, and I was correspondingly miserable. 

After a while—along toward autumn—a 
great light began to dawn on my understand- 
ing. I became humbler; and when finally I 
did get another job I was grateful. From that 
day forth I have been properly grateful for 
steady work, and I trust that I have been 
properly humble too. 


Y THIRD job was my first job away from 

home. By dint of much letter writing I 
landed with an evening paper in a big Middle 
Western city—a paper which before that I had 
served more or less intermittently as a local 
correspondent at my home town. The editor 
set me at work at the telegraph desk, reading 
wire and mail copy at fifteen dollars a week. I 
lasted just four weeks. 

On the Friday afternoon of the fourth week 
he called me into his office and told me my 
pay thereafter would be at the rate of eighteen 
dollars a week. 

On the following afternoon—which was 
Saturday—he called me into his office again 
and fired me. His reason was that he had been 
given instructions from a higher power to re- 
duce expenses. 

That was the time I didn’t deserve the ax, 
because I was trying hard to make good, 
and I knew then and know now, after nearly 
eighteen years, that I was making good. But 
I know, too, that the experience, unhappy as 
it made me then, did not do me any harm. 
It did me good. 

I had found a second business establish- 
ment in the United States which could drop 
me from its pay roll and yet survive. I was 
constrained to believe that scattered here and 
there over the country there might indeed be a 
number of such establishments, and I made up 
my mind to avoid them. 

Since then I have not been fired. I write 
this with my fingers crossed, pausing, between 
the words, to knock wood. I am not unduly 
superstitious, I trust, but what’s the use of 
taking these chances? 





Folks Who Eat With Their Knives will be com- 
forted to read that George Washington ate with 
his knife, though when President John Quincy 
Adams came to the- White House he used his 
fork. Mrs. Adams apologized to her guests, 
however, saying that her husband had acquired 
the practice during his years of residence in 
Paris. Andrew Jackson brought things back 
as they were and ate with his knife with demo- 
cratic simplicity. Thomas Jefferson, James 
Monroe and James Madison followed suit, and 
it was not until along about the middle of 
the last century that the use of the fork became 
universal even in the higher social circles in 
the United States. 





Slang Isn’t So Modern as We Think, for here is 
Horace Walpole, writing in 1782 about William 
Pitt’s being Secretary of State at 22: “That is 
some glory!” 


Rudyard Kipling Once Said that if you call 
“Mac!” down the engine-room skylight on any 
steamer on the seven seas a Scotch engineer will 
be there to answer to the name. i William MacFee 
is one of them. He holds a chief engineer’s cer- 
tificate both in England and here, and his re- 
markable novel, ‘‘Casuals of the Sea,” was 
written during his spare moments of six years 
as a ship engineer. 





**Joe’? Jefferson Once Presented a Check at a 
Detroit bank, only to be told by the cashier that 
he’d have to be identified. 

With a twinkle in his eye the great actor 
quoted from the play with which his name will 
always be associated: 

“Tf my leedle dog Schneider was only here, 
he’d know me.” 

“Enough !” exclaimed the cashier as he imme- 
diately cashed the check. 





Grave and Gay, New and 
Old, But Readable 





William J. Bryan Got to a Town one evening to 
lecture, to find that he had lectured there ‘be- 
fore. But he couldn’t remember which of his 
lectures he delivered. When he reached the hall 
a ray of hope appeared in the janitor, who said 
he was “delighted to see Mr. Bryan again.” 

“So you were here, John,” said Mr. Bryan, 
“when I lectured here before? ”’ 

“Ves indeed, sir,” was the answer. “Well do 
I remember it.”’ 

“Good,” said Mr. Bryan. ‘‘Do you remem- 
ber what I gave, John?” 

“Indeed I do, sir,” was the smiling answer. 
“You gave me fifty cents, sir.” 





An Elephant Hitched to a Plow in the field 
adjoining the winter quarters of Barnum’s cir- 
cus, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, used to result 
in trains being slowed down so the passengers 
could see the sight. Barnum used to receive 
scores of letters the tenor of all of which was 
“Does it pay to use elephants for plowing?” 
His reply was stereotyped: ‘‘Yes, if you own 
a circus.” 





The Most Popular Novelist in the World—did 
you ever hear of him? His name is Nat Gould, 
and he. has written about one hundred novels, 
the total sale of which is said to be well over 
ten million copies! Most of his stories deal with 
horse racing. Mr. Gould was born in Man- 
chester, England; in 1857, and lives near London. 





A Young British Army Officer applied for ad- 
mittance to an advanced military school and 
was rejected on account of color blindness. His 
people exerted all the influence they possessed, 
however, and finally the young man was grudg- 
ingly permitted to take the courses that would 
fit him for higher commands. The young officer 
is now Sir Douglas Haig. 





Only Three Presidents of the United States 
qualified as authors of books before achieving 
the Chief Magistracy: John Quincy Adams, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 





Mrs. Belmont Was Making a Suffrage Speech 
once when a man in the audience sought to dis- 
turb her by calling out “‘Don’t you wish you 
were a man?”” When Mrs. Belmont quickly re- 
torted ‘“‘Don’t you wish you were?” 





A Friend of Mine in Alabama, old Jim Swan, 
whose name was never in print before, says if 
you're lost in his “‘kentry”’ there’s no need o’ 
worryin’. Hunt up an old pine tree. You'll 
find the branches longer on one side than the 
other and it’s always the south side. Further- 
more, a pine tree always leans and it always 
leans south. Sounds reasonable, anyway. 





Louis Hill, of the Great Northern Railway, has 
over the desk in his private office a picture of 
a cow. “It is the only common cow that has 
ever been killed on our tracks,’”’ explains Mr. 
Hill. “‘A large number have been killed and 
we have always found, when we came to adjust 
the loss, that the animals were full-blooded prize 
winners. This cow happened to belong to an 
honest Norwegian, who, when the claim agent 
asked him what he valued her at, answered: 
‘Vel, Ay tank she ban vort’ about $37.’” 





When Oliver Ditson was a church organist and 
the teacher of a Sunday-school class he was 
asked one night, by the mistress of the boarding 
house where he lived, to say grace at dinner. 
He got through all right, but could not think of 
a suitable ending, so finished with: ‘“‘We ask 
this for Jesus’ sake. Yours truly, Oliver Ditson.” 





The Nervous Energy of President Hadley, of 
Yale, is manifested in his body, arms and eyes, 
all of which are in motion almost all the time. 
Coming down to New York from New Haven 
recently, with Mrs. Hadley, he was closely 
watched by a benign-faced old lady across the 
aisle, who leaned over and whispered to Mrs. 
Hadley ‘‘You have my deepest sympathy, 
my dear; we used to have one in our family too.” 





‘I See You’re Drinking Coffee, Judge;’’ said a 
man to Judge Lindsey, of Denver, one hot day. 
““That’s heating. In this weather you want to 
drink iced drinks, judge—sharp iced drinks. 
Jevver try a nice cool gin?” “No,” said the 
judge, “but I’ve tried several who had.” 





Congressman Hull, of Iowa, sent free seeds to 
a constituent in a franked envelope, on the cor- 
ner of which were the usual words: ‘Penalty 
for private use, $300.” A few days later he 
received a letter which read: 

I don’t know what to do about those garden seeds 
you sent me. I notice it is $300 fine for private use. 
I don’t want to use them for the public. I want to 
plant them in my private garden. I can’t afford to 
pay $300 for the privilege. Won't you see if you 
can’t fix it so I can use them privately? I ama 
law-abiding citizen and do not want to commit any 
crime. 





Robert Louis Stevenson never could learn how 
to spell and whenever he used the word ‘“‘liter- 
ary” he insisted on two t’s. 


o a 
“ti: Vannonals Maw, 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous ||| 
trademark, “His Master’s Voice.”’ It is on all genuine |} 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. | 














The ore atest music 
by the greatest artists 
Ay only on Victrola Records 





Who are the greatest artists? 

The talented singers and instrumentalists 
who by reason of their superior artistry are 
famous the whole world over 

—who charm hosts of: music- lovers upon 
their appearance on the opera and concert 
stage , 

—who have chosen Victrola Records ex- 
clusively to carry their art to all the world 


and immortalize them for all time. 


Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer’s. He will 
gladly play for you any Victrola Records by the world’s greatest 
artists, and give you a copy of the Victor Record catalog —the most 
complete catalog of music in all the world. Ask to hear the Saenger 
Voice Culture Records. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor 
Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of 
this Company only. The use of the word Victrola upon 
or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine 
or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 







































































poe we 
1 Caruso as Rhadames in Aida 6 M*Cormack as tea, ea 11. Tetrazzini as Lakme. 16 Alda as Desdemona in Othello 
2 Melba asM. ite inFaust 7 Gluck asNedda in Pagliacci 12 Garrisonas Queenof NightinMagicFlute 17 Braslau as Marina in Boris Godounow 
3 Galli-Curci as Gilda in Rigoletto 8 Scotti as ScarpiainTosca . 13 Martinelli as Mario inbsca 18 DeLuca as in Barber of Seville 
A Farrar as Tosca. ; 9.Homer as Amneris inAida 14 Calvé as Carmen_ 19. Whitehill as Amfortas in Parsifal 
5 Schumann-teink as AzucenainTrovatore 10 Ruffo as Rigoletto 15 Journet asMephistopheks inFaust 20 Mischa Elman 
21 Efrem Zimbalist 2 Jascha Heifetz 23 Maud Powell 
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O the one who washes the dishes Ivory Soap means freedom from red, rough hands. 
It is so mild and pure that no matter how often used it leaves the tenderest skin 
soft, smooth and white. 


To the one who does the drying Ivory Soap means faultlessly washed dishes. It cleans 


them so thoroughly that it is easy to make the glassware sparkle, the silver shine and the 
china look its best. 


Yet the cost of using Ivory Soap for washing dishes is but a few cents a month more than 
for ordinary soap. Do you wash your dishes with Ivory Soap? 
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LINCOLN'S LAST OFFICIAL ACT 


FROM A PAINTING BY J. L.G. FERRIS 


IT WAS during the afternoon of April 14, 1865, that “Father Abraham,” as 
Lincoln was lovingly called, approved a request for the discharge of a Confed- 
erate prisoner, on his taking the oath of allegiance. On the petition he wrote 


“LET IT.BE DONE’ 
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The Last Touch to a World Tragedy: By George Palmer Putnam 


ILLUSTRATION BY FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 


the Divisional Headquarters of one of the French generals 

close up to a certain sector of the Western Front. The 
general, typically courteous, was more than willing to meet 
us halfway in certain negotiations, and very quickly our 
interview was completed. I arose then, to withdraw. 

‘‘Monsieur K,’’ said the general, ‘‘you were in Belgium 
last month?” 

I nodded. 

“Good. Pray sit down.” He motioned me toa chair. I 
was puzzled, and flattered. Generals are busy men, with 
little time for chance civilians. 

“Monsieur’’—the old fellow spoke with a sort of grave 
hesitancy —“‘ you may be able to assist me. Were you’’—his 
fine gray eyes bored straight into me—“‘in Brussels on 
October twelfth?” 

In all the calendar of my life that date can never be for- 
gotten. Something of that must have shown in my face, for 
he nodded as much as to say, 
“T thought so.” 


[: NOVEMBER, 1915, I went to Paris, and from there to 





IN EXPLANATION OF THIS 
REMARKABLE STORY 


H f ® THE author of this story the basic 
| material was communicated exactly 
as recorded below. The details of the 
situation here revealed are wrapped in 
so much intricacy, it was impossible for 

_ the author or his friend to verify them, 
| or to authenticate them as historic facts. 











their adversaries. They thought it a splendidly horrible 
example, calculated to break the back of opposition, and 
especially the troublesome civilian activities such as spying 
and sniping. But they were blind and the news spread 
terrible anger through Belgium, instead of fear. It roused 
England as almost nothing else had done; recruiting jumped. 
The world, instead of being impressed, was nauseated. And, 
quite too late, German officialdom realized something of its 
awful error. The deed could not be undone, but at least it 
seemed wise to stifle for all time the few men who knew just 
why and how the death sentence was carried out and where 
the ultimate responsibility rested.” 

I paused. 

“‘Ah!”’ The general drew in his breath. He seemed to 
understand. 

““Now they’ve made the lieutenant a spy and then be- 
trayed him. Already five of the six men of the firing 
squad are dead. That I know positively.” 

The gray eyes were fixed 
on me, a speculative, odd 





“Now can you tell me, 
m’sieur, any German deed 
of bravery on that day in 
Brussels which would have 
merited the Order of St. 
George?”’ 

I knew the Order and what 
it stood for: one of the most 
coveted of German military 
honors. But, familiar as I 
really was with the events of 
those trying days in and 
around the Belgian capital, 
I could recollect no such out- 
standing act as would have 
won this signal honor. It was 
scarcely conceivable that 
the Order of St. George would 
have been awarded without 
official Brussels — including 
those associated with the 
legations—knowing of it, for 
such news travels fast. 


ne OU see the matter is 
somewhat peculiar,” 

continued the general, after 
my negative reply. “‘ Having 
no source of information cov- 
ering such a point—my com- 
mand is, of course, far 
removed from Brussels— I 
ventured to question you, 
hoping you might be able to 
help solve a little puzzle 
which our friends the Ger- 
mans have set before me.” 

I expressed polite regret. 

“What would you make of 
it,’’ he continued after an ab- 
stracted pause, ‘‘if you re- 
ceived information coming 
directly through enemy chan- 
nels, disclosing the presence 
of a German spy behind our 
lines?” 

“A trap,” I offered. 

“That appeared likely at 
first, but there is nothing to 
substantiate it. I will be 
frank. I am' talking to you 
in your private capacity as 
an American citizen, and ally 
of the near future.”’ He held 
up his hand deprecatingly. 
“Oh, yes, it is coming, and 
pray God it may be soon!” 

Then he told me that on 
the previous day a German 
airman, daredeviling behind 
the French lines in the shel- 
ter of low afternoon clouds, 
had dropped a small box in 
the village headquarters. It 
contained an envelope di- 
rected to the commanding 














was a French gentleman, an 
officer of the Republic, and 
asked no questions. 

“Let us,’ said he after 
some thought, ‘‘ have the lieu- 
tenant here. I willappreciate 
it if you will stay; perhaps, 
as you Americans express it, 
you can joggle his memory.” 


' 7 look in their depths. But he 


S THE lieutenant en- 

tered, he saluted smartly 

in the German way and stood 

at attention. The sergeant 

and two poilus in charge of 
him withdrew. 

“Do you know this gen- 
tleman?”’ The general faced 
the lieutenant with the brisk 
question. 

The lieutenant shook his 
head. 

“That is true,” said I, re- 
sponding to a glance of inter- 
rogation. 

““So?”” Small wonder he 
was puzzled. 

Oberhanzen himself was 
typical of hundreds of young 
Prussians of the overbearing 
upper class—well set up, 
thick-necked, with a pink face 
educated into hardness and 
disdain. His eyes were small, 
I remember, and just then 
a little furtive, in a wolfish 
way. But outwardly he was 
frigidly self-possessed. 
Which was rather plucky, at 
that, as he knew from expe- 
rience what happens to spies, 
and how promptly it occurs. 





= O YOU still refuse to 
tell where you secured 
the uniform?” 

“That I cannot.’’ The 
German’s voice was steady, 
and his jaws clicked together 
in a determined way. 

“‘ And how you got into our 
lines?” 

He was silent, motionless, 
as if he did not hear. Instead 
of pressing the point, the gen- 
eral laid the medal of the 
Order of St. George on the 
table before him, placing 
beside it a sheet of paper 
taken from the table drawer. 
The prisoner's lips parted; I 
thought he would speak. 

““Yes?”’ said the general 
encouragingly. 





general, which a sergeant of 
the military police brought in. 

“Inside that envelope,” 
the general explained, “ was a 
brief statement setting forth that in a certain company of a 
certain regiment was a German spy. It described his ap- 
pearance, finishing with the assertion that he carried on his 
person the decoration of the Order of St. George. In an 
hour we had our man. The medal was found sewed in the 
lining of his French uniform; and it was actually the only 
conclusive evidence of his identity. Here it is.” 


HE general handed me the decoration, its ribbon some- 

what crumpled. On the reverse side of the bronze medal- 
lion was inscribed the usual line: ‘‘For Courageous Devotion 
to the Fatherland.”” And below appeared the words: “ Brus- 
sels, October twelfth, Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen”’—all, 
of course, in German. 

Pondering this, | mechanically turned the medal over and 
saw the name! I nearly dropped the medal to the floor! 

“Ah, you know Herr Lieutenant Hans Oberhanzen?”’ 

““No,’’ I stammered. ; 

“Ah!” He was the most self-controlled Frenchman I 
ever met. : 

But I was not considering him just then. My tumultuous 
thoughts were back in Brussels, in that little courtyard of the 
St. Gilles prison. I could see it all—gray, wet and cold, with 
dawn just breaking; the frail English woman, Edith Cavell, 
her eyes hidden by the white bandage, backed against the 
wall, and the six German soldiers with their rifles leveled at 
her breast, and hearing the voice of the young officer, a bit 
more guttural than usual: “Fire!” 


“I Know That You Then Stepped Over to the Body, Crumpled on the Wet Pavement, and Tore a Piece 
From the Dress of the Woman Whose Soul Had Risen—for a Souvenir!” 


“You will understand my natural curiosity to learn the 
nature of the lieutenant’s gallantry.”” The general spoke 
evenly, as if quite oblivious of the emotion written large 
upon my face. I believe I was actually perspiring. 

“Perhaps I can tell you.”” Fate seemed to have given me 
the key to the astounding situation; the thing was grue- 
somely clear. 

“Ah!” He pressed together the finger tips of his hand- 
some, well-kept hands. 

“The herr lieutenant evidently won the approval of his 
sovereign, even though the token of it was secretly bestowed.”’ 

‘“‘And the twelfth of October?’’ The brows over those fine 
gray eyes rose questioningly. 

‘*The day of the shooting of Edith Cavell!” 


;. oa THERE was poignant vibrance in his tone. His 
eyes held mine, as the full meaning dawned upon him. 
“Yes’’—I cleared my throat—‘‘she was executed that 
morning by order of the military governor—shot to death— 
against a wall ——”’ My voice trailed off. The picture of it 
was so vividly real. 
“‘And now,” I proceeded, ‘‘now they’re putting the last 
touches to the tragedy. Dead men tell no tales, you know.” 
“ But if his act merited the decoration of St. George,”’ said 
the general, ‘‘why do they want him killed now?” 
Knowing what I did, the explanation was simple enough. 
“Call it change of heart, for lack of a better name,” I 
replied. ‘‘ The Germans expected the execution would crush 





“Monsieur le General’’— 
there was the slightest 
tremor in the Prussian’s 
voice—‘‘ may I ask how you 
knew I had that? It ——” 

He checked himself there, on the point of saying, appar- 
ently, that it was the discovery of the medal and almost 
that alone which brought about his detection. Be that as it 
may, he eyed it as covetously as ever I saw a man regard the 
object of his desire. In his code it was worth a dozen deaths. 


ay ERR LIEUTENANT,” responded the general gravely, 

“T will tell you that, and gladly, when you inform me 
for what patriotic act you received the decoration on the 
twelfth of October.” 

There was that about the gray-eyed officer, a something 
metallic in the timbre of his voice, which struck his hearer. 
The wolf eyes wavered. The muscles along the jowls stood 
out, the jaws beneath them clenched in silence. 

“You will not tell? Very good, J will tell you, then. Herr 
Lieutenant Oberhanzen’’—the general was cold as steel 
now—‘‘on the morning of October twelfth a deed was done 
at Brussels for which your emperor awarded the Order of 
St. George. It was the shooting of Edith Cavell!” 

A sneering, contemptuous sound, intended for a laugh, 
came from the prisoner. ‘‘I know nothing of what vou say; 
I care not.” } 

“That I do not doubt —that you care little.” The general 
continued: ‘It really makes slight difference from your 
standpoint. A spy! Well, it is quickly over.” As he clicked 
his tongue, a tremor ran through the Prussian’s erect figure. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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SUPPOSE every place has its 

worries,” said Angela Regina 

Musgrave, our young minister’s 
“‘impossible”’ (as the village called 
her) little niece, who was perched 
upon a stool watching our Ladies’ 
Aid quilt. “England’s is fog, 
India’s is cholera, and this village’s, 
according to the talk lately, is an 
We Sent. Out. Tosny = gd re dinner and a 
Camp With a Cowbell “That hen,” said Betty Forties, 
“is liable to run me crazy; she got 
into my pantry window yesterday and ate a choc’late cake 
so full of holes ’twould shame a colander, and if we fall short 
to our dinner I, for one, shan’t feel like lifting up my head.” 

“How fall short?’’ asked Angela. 

Mrs. Forties’ eyes looked cold as she glanced at Angela’s 
embroidered serge dress. If the Aid had its way our min- 
ister’s “‘legacy,’’ so to speak, would wear serviceable ging- 
ham aprons like the village children and stout shoes and 
everyday-looking hair ribbons. But she just answered 
Angela’s query, saying that we might not calculate right and 
have to turn folks away dinnerless and cause adverse talk. 

“You may as well own up, too,” said Mrs. Beebee, “‘that 
we'd never hear the last of it from those Brick Churchers if 
we did.” 

“TI suppose,” said Miss Duty Hooker, who was visiting 
Mrs. Tanner and lived over to Redford, ‘‘that there is an 
interesting tale to the hen that worries you so.” 

“Tl disremember about the tail,” replied practical Mrs. 
Spence, ‘‘though not a one of us in this village but what has 
reason to know the acts of that chicken.” 

Cassie Bone, who hates the red hen worse than the rest of 
us, hurried to change the subject by saying: ‘“ Mrs. Morgan 
is going to spring a surprise for our annual.” 


VERY needle became idle, every eye bent upon Mrs. 

Bone. ‘‘ You ain’t to lisp it to a soul, nor you neither, 
Angela. Her cousin out to Iowa sent it in a letter. It’s an 
orange-lemon-banana pie with nuts in.” 

“TI never heard of no such combination and nuts in pie,” 
fretted Grandma John Foster; ‘‘sounds fussy to me. I’m 
down for mashed potatoes and coleslaw. I like dependable 
diets. You going to loan your Battenberg centerpiece, 
Dovie Swallow?” 

“T do’ know’s I will,’’ said Dovie; ‘it’s so hard to iron, 
but ma and I calculate to freeze the mince pies the committee 
got us in for and heat them up the day of the dinner; there 
ain’t but one proper way to eat a mince pie—froze and het; 
and then it beats any other ever invented.” 

I saw Dovie was real jealous of the Iowa pie. 

‘‘Where does the little red hen come in?”’ 
persisted Miss Hooker, whe was like a copy- 
book page for repeating. 

‘‘Nobody in this village has one good word 
to say for that fowl,” snapped Lynetta Cole; 
“we all think it is uncanny.” 

“I'd just a’ lief adopt a black cat ina grave- 
yard,” said Grandma John Foster, ‘‘as that 
hen.” 

“IT think,” said Angela gravely, cupping her 
round white chin in her hand, ‘that it is very 
smart. Remember Mr. Tidy Small’s ce 

‘He was mean as pusley’’—Sister Beebee 
bent low over the quilt—‘‘and sold me a sick 
cow.” 

“And the way that strange minister from 
Crooked River ——’’ began Mrs. Henly. 

“IT calculate it is difficult to ignore a remains 
slicked up like Tidy never was in all his life 
before,”’ added Sister Mogg; ‘‘but I declare to 
you, I began to think I was attending the 
wrong fun’ral.”’ 

“I wish,”’ said Angela, “ he could have passed 
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Bos little red hen was an uncanny 
fowl. She'was said to be part bird 
and the rest pure devilment. But 
when the crisis came, the little red hen 
stepped into the breach. She filled an 
aching void. She—but read the story. 


































threaded needles, and so forth, but 
Miss Hooker, she kept steady as a 
grasshopper after that red hen and 
wouldn’t let us sojourn on our salads 
and whatnots for more’n two minutes. 

“The funeral?’’ questioned she, 
swaying back in our only church- 
basement rocker. 


ASSIE BONE, who is real super- 

stitious and openly says bad luck 
follows that hen’s capers around our 
village, got right up and went home 
rubbing her head, but I knewshe hadn’t 
any physical pain. 

“‘ A fowl that’d go to a fun’ral,” con- 
cluded Sister Mogg, ‘‘and sit snug on 
top the bookcase until the minister’s 
remarks needed tending to, and then 
shrill out ‘Tut, tut, tut’ right in the 
correct place, has got more’n an ordi- 
nary hen brain.” 

“T calculate Mrs. Small will contrib- 
ute doughnuts as usual,”’ said I, willing 
to sidetrack the subject. 

‘“Who’s down for riz biscuits?’’ in- 


quired Lynetta Cole, who followed my “And Up Flew That Red Hen Right 
in Elder’s Face” 


lead. ‘‘The committee’s got to see 
to’t that there’s more little plates 
this year. Last annual we came within an ace of having 
to serve Deacon Dolan’s lemon pie on a saucer.” 

But Lynetta’s and my efforts were all sand and water so 
far as drowning Miss Hooker’s curiosity, and she wanted to 
know next who claimed it. 

Our Aid threw up its hands in concert. Not a soul laid 
claim to that fowl, nor wanted to. 

‘““Where’d it come from?’’ Miss Hooker 
persisted. 

I felt we had a call to be polite to the lady 
from Redford, so I says, but not real cheerful: 
““’Twas left on us. It was one day last spring 
that Angela, here, came around a corner of my 
house on the run, and says she, ‘If you want 
to see something worth while come at once.’ 
So I dropped the churn dasher, and Amos put 
down the scythe he was whetting, and we 
hypered along to the front dooryard. I knew 
what it was right off, for I’d seen pictures of 
them in the geography.” 


2 REMINDED meso of an Indian bullock 

bandy, but I had rather it had been an ele- 
phant, I am so homesick for an elephant,” said 
Angela, whose babyhood had been spent in 
India. 

I just ignored the elephant and hurried 
along to get through with the hen. ‘All the vil- 
lage turned out to see the mover wagon bound 
for Kansas, and all went well till a big rooster 
got loose from a box fastened on to the end of 
the wagon and two, three hit-or-miss hens and 


around and looked at himself—he would have Coming ThroughtheDoor 4 |ittle red pullet followed suit. Amos, my 


been surprised to see how improved he was.” 

‘*He’d 'a’ been more surprised,” cut in Aunt 
Sally Patch, “if he could ‘a’ heard just what that preacher 
was saying.” 

“Uncle George,” remarked Angela, swinging her pretty 
feet to and fro, ‘‘says the safest way is to be—impersonal. 
1 learned that off by heart. Uncle George is pretty sure to be 
right in what he does, so you are all apt to have an imper- 
sonal funeral.” 

Not a one of us understood exactly what Angela meant, 
but we felt 'twasn’t the sort of funeral to be proud of. How- 
ever, we just sat a little 
closter to the quilt and 
wished we had tongues 
without bridles. That 
is the way the minis- 
ter’s little niece acts on 
our tongues and there 
isn’t no way to get 
round it. 


ISS HOOKER 

was the only one 
who didn’t seem fazed 
and kept pulling the 
string, so to say, to 
twitch back the conver- 
sation to the hen, which 
we were minded to 
leave alone. "Iwas a 
dark subject to us, and, 
while our village is no 
more superstitiousthan 
is natural, we all felt the 
hen was an infliction 
like smallpox and acted 
too human. Well, the 
Aid endeavored to talk 
Washed Her Hands in Cabbage Salad about our annual as we 





With a Life Preserver 


husband, contends the mover’s vocab’lary was 
pretty near as fancy as the mover lady’s dress, 
which was purple with yellow spots. With help from our 
men folks all the fowls were caught but the pullet, and 
the man drove off lambasting his mules with a stick and 
variegated words. 

“We all returned back to our daily tasks and never sensed 
the calamity that had descended upon us until word got 
around our village that the Barney house was haunted and 
the Barneys talked of vacating. There were uncanny raps 
and taps on the walls and something walked right over the 
counterpane in the Barneys’ bedroom one night and they 
heard death ticks under the bed and talk ran high down to 
the grocery store and a traveling man took the report to the 
city and the Barneys’ house figured in The Gazette, though 
I’d never have recognized it at all unless it had had the name 
printed under it. Then Mr. Barney got two lodge brothers 
to set up with him and one of ’em wasn’t timid and plunged 
right to where the sounds came from and found the little red 
hen. She was the ha’nt.” 

“T don’t see anything so dreadful about all that,’’ began 
Miss Hooker. 

‘Miss Hooker,” said Aunt Petunia Maydew, standing up 
to uncramp her foot, “‘ you got to summer and winter with 
folks to know ’em, and I contend that hen’s 
either insane or—worse, and you never know 
where to put your finger on her. She ain’t got 
any characteristics of the tribe but feathers; 
never roosts twice in the same place, and when 
we think all’s ca’m she up and casts a stone, so 
to say, into the ca’m pool of our village. Why, 
I say, why did she choose, last summer, the one 
Sunday in the year to go to church that our pre- 
siding elder preached in our pulpit? He is the 
sort of gentleman you'd never think of touch- 
ing with a ten-foot pole, and we'd slicked up the 
church and set a broken windowpane, mended 
the hymn books and chased a mouse out the 
organ and borrowed Henrietta Blake’s Brussel 
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rug for him to stand on, and all was going . 
smoothand the elderextra eloquent when, 
just as he was bringing down hisarms toa 
gesture of climax, there was a clutter 
behind the pulpit and up flew that red 
hen right in elder’s face and fazed him 
so he forgot his gesture and sat down so hard on Henrietta’s 
rug that he jarred our church. You’d of thought from the 
racket she’d laid two, three eggs.” 

““She didn’t,” explained Angela; ‘‘I looked.” 

“And,” continued Aunt Petunia, “‘all during the rest of 
the service that hen sat upon a lamp bracket, her head 
cocked to one side like she could beat our elder 
from here to yonder in a discourse. Don’t talk 
to me about that hen!’’ Aunt Petunia’s cheeks 
were pinker’n cinnamon drops. 

“Tt roams round like a circuit rider,’”’ said 
Pleasie Mather, ‘‘and can run like a race horse 
and has got all kinds of bad qualities.” 


“AMOS,” said I, ‘‘contends that it is three- 

eighths woodpecker and two-eighths cat 
and some owl and the rest pure devilment plus 
human nature. I told him he sounded like 
swearing, but he says he only sounds like the 
red hen acts.” 

“If she’d only pay her way by laying an egg 
around as promiscuousas she roams, ’said Callie 
Hart; ‘‘but she never, to my knowledge, laid 
but one, and that she elected to do ona crochet 
lamp mat on Mrs. Joe Christy’s marble-top 
parlor table, who is so pizen neat,and caught 
her in the very act.” 

Mrs. Christy wasn’t at our Aid that after- 

noon, or Callie’d of left out the sort of neat lady 
she is. Amos says it’s safer to be at all our Aid 
meetings. 
“I'd hate,” said Grandma John Foster, 
= “to be caught on top Lizzie Christy’s table 
myself. I see she’s to furnish potato salad 
and will probably dec’rate it with red-apple 
peel cut fine as usual.” And then we all 
set to like a gift of tongues to discuss our 
dinner, and down Miss Hooker and the hen. But ’twasn’t 
one mite of use. That relative of Mrs. Tanner’s was a worse 
burden to us than a Bible locust. She was a soft-looking 
lady, but evidently her mind couldn’t run on but one thing 
at a time, and first we knew Mrs. Poole was answering her 
last hen question. 

“Tt brought bad luck to the Nolans,”’ said she, ‘‘and i 

“Jennie Nolan is down for baked beans,’’ said Pleasie 
Mather in another effort to stay switched off from the hen, 
“‘and she never uses molasses.”’ 

When Miss Hooker didn’t pay any attention to the beans 
and got Lucy Poole again onto the hen, I gave up and said 
to myself: ‘I believe in predestination now if I never did 
before. What’s going to be’s got to and we might’s well 
bow to it.” 

‘Jennie Nolan’s got a matrimonial eye and can size up a 
marriageable man, catalogue him and proceed swifter’n 
most mothers can wink,” said Lucy Poole, ‘‘and the whole 
village was interested, and if only Grandma Alton’d took a 
notion to wink out everything would ’a’ been smooth sailing. 
Grandma Alton was one of these high-nosed ladies that 
think considerable of theirselves, and before even Jerry met 
ses he promised never to marry while his grandma lived 
and —— 

“‘After he met Sue, ’twas like a pony hitched to a chain,” 
ventured Callie Hart; ‘‘that promise held and Grandma 
Alton, sitting at her window behind those elms, just a frit- 
terin’ the hours away doing whatnots and I don’t know, a bit 
o’ sewing, a dab o’ reading and tea in betwixt meals, and poor 
Jerry tugging at his chain.” 
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HEN,” added Mrs. Poole, ‘‘there came Thomas W. 
Petrie a-visiting his Uncle Doremus and worth a cool 
ten thousand.” 

“I thought ’twas thirty, Lucy,’ said Grandma John Foster. 

“IT heard so, too, but I make 'lowances for reports and 
pared it down a two-thirds, but ’twas enough for Jennie 
Nolan and she set her eye on him matrimonially, and trouble 
was in for Sue, who was afraid of her ma, and pretty soon 
quickly Thomas W. was calling at the Nolans’ and Jerry 
begging his stingy old grandma to release him and let him 
kidnap Sue and Sue pale as one of Lettie Mee’s pancakes, 
which need brown sugar in ’em to give color, when who takes 
a hand in the game but Bs 

“That little red hen, I’d fancy,” put in Miss Hooker, who 
looks just like her name. 

“‘It took a notion to nose around the Nolans’ porch and I 
expect was napping, when out come Thomas W. ’bout ’leven 
o’clock at night and fell 
over her; he pitched down 
the steps and ended up in 
a city hospital. He was 
there a long time, and 
Grandma Alton got a no- 
tion to go to heaven and 
Jennie Nolan had to go to 
Nickletown to take care of 
her uncle and Jerry just 
fascinated Sue over to the 
county seat and a ceremony 
and so the Nolans lost all 
that money.” 

‘“*Mrs. Nolan,’’ added 
Angela, ‘“‘ won’t walk down 
the same side the street 
with the red hen.” 

I glanced at Miss Hooker 
and I saw she had a notion 
to pursue her investigation 
some more. 










CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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“That Daughter Whom He Couldn’t Meet—— 


T MUST be confessed that the old 

Chesley House presented anything 

but a brave appearance on that June 
afternoon when the girl motored up with 
her mother. It was just a shabby, anti- 
quated hotel of dingy yellow brick, el- 
bowed by auction rooms and curio 
shops, its office window disclosing a group 
of nondescript men sprawled in arm- 
chairs. It must have seemed a sordid 
place to a girl who had always lived in 
the Sixties on the correct side of the 
park. Semple, who was near the door, 
saw the brooding misery in the girl’s dark 
eyes and sensitive, high-bred lips. And 
he understood what it meant to her to 
find that her father had been living ina 
place like this. And yet, the old Chesley was no dingier, no 
more antiquated than the famous hostelry across the Square 
which was still the rendezvous of prominent New Yorkers. 
Indeed, the two might have been cut from the same pattern 
in the same year. 

Like its neighbor across the way, the Chesley House had 
its traditions. In its royal suite a president had once slept; 
from its office a political boss of a former day had issued 
orders to his henchmen; its low-ceilinged dining room had 
been the scene of many famous dinners in the old days when 
the belles and beaux of New York danced for charity in the 
Academy of Music on Fourteenth Street. 


UT the men that gathered now in the office of the Chesley 

bore no famous names. They were not politicians; they 
had no hand in controlling the destinies of state. If the truth 
were known, many of them experienced the greatest difh- 
culty in controlling their own destinies. Poor Warburton 
had. And there were others almost as unfortunate as he. 

There were soldiers of fortune like young Stone, of Arizona, 
big and bronzed, who waited for some patent right to be 
granted and enrich him forever with tribute from big mine 
owners. And there were older men who had no roseate dreams 
of the future—men like Jenkins, sleek and small, with his 
polka-dot tie and his pointed shoes; Jenkins, who might 
hold his small job of soliciting advertisements for a maga- 
zine as long as it remained a small job and who earned enough 
to enjoy one cigar each evening during the card game. 

And there was his partner at bridge, Angus McNaughton, 
white-haired linen merchant of Montreal, whose wife under- 
went perennial operations and whose naturally irascible 
temper grew more fiery with each of her stays at 5t. Luke’s 
Hospital. 

And Clarke, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, business unknown, 
whose sole interest appeared to be the morning paper from 
his home town, and whose interest in that waned as soon as 
he had scanned the death column. 

There was Austin, promoter, with his amethyst ring and 
rough-rider’s hat—it was property in Cuba he was trying 
to sell just then. And finally Semple himself, tall, grizzled 
Southerner with deeply lined face. A lawyer Semple had 
started out to be in his native town in Georgia, and had ended 
by becoming a salesman for a silk firm and hanging round 
the old Chesley House because it was in the silk district. 


N AVERAGE group these men might be called, except 

that some of them were above the average in experience 

and below the average in this world’s goods; an ordinary 

group if viewed with the intolerance of twenty years, from a 
touring car, next year’s model, drawn up at the curb. 

Yet it was no ordinary thing these men were doing. Clarke 

had just come from Bellevue. ‘It’s all over, boys.” 
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His little gray eyes blinked as he passed his handkerchief over 
his florid face. ‘‘I went up to take this nightshirt that | 
bought for him this morning. Poor Warburton! He doesn’t 
need it now. They told me at the office—he passed away 
this morning ¥ 

“Poor Warburton 
his hand. 

And then, as men will when their friend is gone, they spoke 
only of Warburton’s good points, his polished wit, his gener- 
osity, his kindly heart. They retold the story of his first 
appearance at the Chesley, the night he rescued old Bella, 
the scrubwoman, whom he had found wandering a few 
blocks away, so bewildered that she could not even remem- 
ber the name of the hotel where she worked. 

“He had taken her to five different hotels before she rec- 
ognized the front steps she had scrubbed for forty years.” 

“The poor old girl might have been a duchess by the way 
he handed her in.” 

“And if she had been a duchess, Warburton would have 
been at ease with her,’’ commented McNaughton. “I’ve 
not seen more courtly manners even at Government House.” 








!’’ echoed Jenkins, his pipe falling from 


OR once the men did not smile at McNaughton’s boasted 

familiarity with the ways of the royal family in Ottawa. 
“Pneumonia! It gets you awfully quick, if you ——” 
Austin broke off abruptly, pounding his chest as he coughed. 
Not one of the men could speak of Warburton’s drinking 
now that he was gone, although that was what they all 
meant when they said ‘ Poor Warburton!” 

Poor Warburton! It meant that toa man they loved him. 
It meant that never again would they see his handsome 
flushed face appear in the doorway. Never again would they 
hear his stories of adventures in strange lands, or his inti- 
mate tales of men prominent in the city’s life. Poor War- 
burton! Who never spoke of a home and family, and yet 
whose every reminiscence betrayed him a New Yorker of 
the old aristocratic type. 

‘“‘There’s no one to bury him, boys,’’ Clarke went on. ‘So 
I told them we would arrange for the funeral—his friends at 
the Chesley.’’ Clarke’s smile under his straw-colored mus- 
tache was feeble. ‘It’s the least we can do for Warburton.” 

“Of course,’’ agreed Semple quickly. 

“‘Of course,’’ echoed Jenkins. ‘‘He can’t be buried in 
potter’s field.” 

Then and there they planned Warburton’s-funeral. Not 
the kind of a funeral Warburton should have had, but the 
cheapest complete funeral advertised. On the day before it 
would have been impossible to raise the sum among them, 
even with old Downey’s contribution—old Downey, whose 
white whiskers and skullcap had bent over every new name 
on the Chesley’s register for the past twenty years. But for 
Warburton’s funeral—there were ways of raising money. 
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It is Hard to Realize the Dreams He Had Unless You Have Seen the Clippings He Treasured ”’ 


Austin found one of the ways when 
he left the office for a few minutes and 
came back without his amethyst ring. 
Oh, yes, there were plenty of places near 
the Chesley to raise money suddenly if 
need be. 

When the word went out to the café, 
the men there contributed; and even 
old Bella came in, wiping the soap from 
her parboiled hand, and slipped a 
quarter into the heap of money on the 
desk. As she turned back in the door- 
way, raising a corner of her blue- 
checked apron to her eyes, she might 
have been saying farewell to Warburton 
himself. ‘‘Oh, the grand gentleman,’’she 
sobbed, ‘‘an’ we'll niver see him again!”’ 

Young Stone’s big form rose from his chair and he turned 
away with a choking sound. Downey bent suddenly over 
the pile of bills. Nothing had affected the men like the sor- 
row of this old scrubwoman, the humblest of Warburton’s 
mourners. 

And then the automobile swerved in toward the curb and 
in silence the men watched a woman descend from the car 
and cross the sidewalk. Perfect she was in every point: 
features, hands, figure, hair, expression—everything radi- 
ated perfection, even to the careful way she kept her gaze a 
few inches above the heads of the men in the office. 

She swept toward the desk, and, across the heap of coins 
and bills with the last silver quarter given by old Bella, she 
addressed Downey’s bowed head: ‘I have been told at the 
hospital.””. Oh, it was wonderful how her tones carried to all 
in the room, for she did not raise her voice. Not a syllable 
was lost, from the first mention of Warburton’s name to the 
ultimatum: ‘The family will take charge of the body.” 

Then she turned ever so slightly and her icily correct voice 
spoke the final warning: ‘‘ And the funeral will be private.” 

That was all. With superb composure she swept out; and 
the men who loved Warburton and who had just given their 
last cent so that he might not be buried in a pauper’s grave 
understood that they were not wanted at his funeral. They 
would be too awkward a reminder of his tragic life. So 
Warburton, who could never bear to be alone, must be 
exclusive now that he was dead. 


KER 


EMPLE’S hands gripped the arm of his chair, his gaze 

intent on the tortured young girl outside who looked 
straight ahead with Warburton’s very eyes, the dark eyes that 
had always appealed for pity and help. 

With a whir, the car sped away. 

“God!” spoke Stone softly—“ the heartlessness of it!” 

And, as if at a signal, the other mén’s tongues were 
loosed. They discussed Warburton’s family, no longer a 
matter of speculation; they talked of his misfortunes and 
struggles. 

Semple alone did not share in the kindly talk. Pulling furi- 
ously at his old pipe, he stared into the street. And from time 
to time he closed his eyes, but he could not shut out a young 
girl’s face with tortured eyes and quivering lips. Even after 
the others left, one by one, he did not move—only stared 
and stared until the June twilight gave way to darkness. 
Then he rose heavily and walked out of the office and up the 
avenue toa near-by side street. He sought a shabby lodging 
house and climbed the three flights to Warburton’s room. 

“It is paid for till the first of the month,”’ Warburton had 
said to him between spasms of coughing when Semple had 
talked with him at Bellevue. ‘I will give you the key.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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Little Belgian Boy and His 





A Touching War Story 


ATOU is just plain dog. Sometimes he seems the plain- 

est dog I have ever met when he comes shambling along 

the courtyard of our gray old palace—the head- 
quarters in Paris for the “children of the war,’’ where the 
Red Cross gathers under its wing all the homeless little waifs 
of France whose fathers have A on the field of honor, 
whose mothers have died or have been deported to Germany, 
and whose homes are just shell holes from which we have 
rescued these children of the invaded districts. 

But Patou is a constant shadow of his little master, Marcel, 
a seven-year-old bit of grins and tatters, whom we brought 
down from the British lines at St.-Quentin. Here, at the 
major’s headquarters, a boy and a dog were brought in one 
morning last June, a month after the boy’s home village 
had been destroyed. The boy’s little feet were torn and 
bleeding, his yellow hair, like his ragged coat, was stuck with 
mud and brambles and he fainted when they found him; but 
his hand still tightly clasped the shaggy ear of Patou. 

In bits from the major, from Marcel himself, from the 
cryptic barks of Patou, I have this story for you. 

Patou is a gingerbready, much raveled, all-wool-and-a- 
yard-long would-be Airedale. In the long ago before the war, 
sans pedigree, sans parlor tricks, sans everything but a pair of 
pleading eyes, he limped up to Marcel one spring morning in 
Mamma Bichon’s garden and extended his paw. He extended 
this paw not in undue formality, but because the splinter in it 
hurt and Marcel looked like a boy who would understand. 


ARCEL had all the reasons for understanding that a boy 

always has when he has not yet found the dog of his 
heart. Besides, that spring the lonely spot in his heart had 
widened greatly, for then he first began to understand what it* 
meant to be an only child, without brothers or sisters—just 
parents as old as Mamma Bichon and Father Bichon himself, 
to whom one has arrived very, very late,and who 
forget that weeding the garden, reciting the 
catechism and being bathed and washed behind 
the ears of a Saturday are not the principal 
ingredients of a small boy’s happiness. 

Marcel now sings and leaps about until some- 
times I sigh for Mamma Bichon’s inclinations. 
But Marcel says that his mother’s greatest dis- ‘ 
appointment was that he hated to weed the «i, 
garden. On frosty mornings it made his fingers ~ 
ache to run out in the first dew and take the glass 
tops off the baby lettuces. He hated the purple 
cabbages and he left rebellious footprints in the 
black loam packed about the beet tops. 

He thought the potatoes very stupid to lie 
down in the dark when they could so easily push 
up to the sunlight—in fact, he hated the whole 
garden earnestly and tremendously because no 
vegetable there could run at one’s heels and bark 
and leap in the air and snuggle down at night by 
his little bed under the eaves where the dark was 
so very dark. None of which things need be, so 
the fat boy who sat next to him in catechism 
class said, if one had a dog. 

That morning, when Marcel was thinning out the bean 
row and life had become a tearful whirl of wrong catechism 
answers about six instead of seven deadly sins—on that 
morning when life at seven years was a failure—the lonesome 
spot in Marcel’s heart widened greatly. 

Wider and wider it grew until it took in the whole bowl of 
the bright blue sky, the pink-blossomed apple trees very 
straight against its rim, and the long yellow road which, like 
a crack, might let one leak through to somewhere without 
bean vines and with only dogs, when suddenly the crack 
became solid and Marcel stood up vividly, his eyes wide and 
his little arms out. 


OWN the dusty highway limped a wistful woolly thing. 

It strayed on and on, right to the garden half gate, which 

it nosed open and ambled within. There, with its tongue out, 
its tail drooping, the Dream of His Heart looked into the 
depth of Marcel’s misunderstoodness and extended its paw. 

That was the beginning of Patou. Mamma Bichon was 
averse to dogs, for dogs ate bones that only came with a 
Sunday’s poule au pot, but she did believe in miracles. If 
a miracle suddenly up and dashed into the tin tub (which 
Marcel always filled from the pump, with such tearful 
anguish it generally left only howling staccatos for his 
plunging), if on this first morning Marcel shooed Patou out 
with glee and, learning that a bath was coveted by a dog, 
took to cleanliness as a noble example for Patou, whom he 
scoured next—if these things happened under her own eyes 
Mamma Bichon. ac- 
cepted what she dared 
not question. 

After this there was 
no more inky-dark 
darkness about Mar- 
cel’s bed under the 
eaves, for two eyes 
burned brightly be- 
side him, and 
even if he woke, 
directly a tail 
would gothum- 
thump on the 

















And, Being What They Were, They Also Said : 
“IS’y! It’sa By!” 





There the Dream of His 
Heart Extended its Paw 





HE war has its horrors, but it also 
has its beautiful little tales, poign- 
antly pathetic though they be. This 


is one: an actual little story that will 
reach every heart. | 











boards. It was no longer a hard journey with the water pails 
back and forth to the well, for Patou leaped beside him, 
and not the stupidest purple cabbage but took on an air of 
friendliness, while the baby lettuces laughed slyly when Patou 
tumbled over their glass covers, and Mamma Bichon tight- 
ened her lips, and Father Bichon threw back his head and 
laughed and laughed: ‘‘Come along, Patou; come along.” 
Catechism answers, too, became easy when telling them 
first to Patou, who always became very grave over the recital 
of the seven deadly sins. When Marcel said them again for 
the curate he used to pretendshe was telling them to Patou 
< and so he wasn’t 
afraid, and that 
June the curate 
put him at the 
head of the first 
communion class 
while Mamma 
Bichon wept into 
her apron and 
said she was 
proud and that 
miracles would 
never cease. 


ATOU was 

with Marcel 
in the garden 
that morning 
when Neighbor 
Trudel ran over 
to Mamma Bi- 
chon and buried 
her face on the 
old woman’s 
shoulder, and 
shook terribly, 
































By Charlotte Jefferson 


‘the ditch of water, where no one could see him wash the 
broken leg and then, as jhe had seen Father Bichon do to 
the pig Napoleon’s leg, bandage it with the strips of his shirt. 

When Marcel was able to leave Patou for a minute he stole 
back to the road to find Mamma Bichon. But the place was 
still and deserted of everyone but the sentries, who stood with 
fixed bayonets. Marcel understood that it was useless for 
him to question these gray men, of whom he was afraid. He 
decided to go back to Patou and wait until Mamma Bichon 
should come home that evening. 

Marcel carried Patou to the nearest haystack and tucked 
him into the straw. Then he ran over the field to his parents’ 
hut. There everything was tumbled about, chairs were 
broken and bottles crashed to glass bits. The cellar closet 
had been burst open, but some cheeses still rolled out, with 
a big piece of the pig Napoleon, whom Father Bichon had 
drawn and salted some weeks ago, against scarcity that 
might come. 

With this, and as much bread as he could carry, Marcel 
made his way back to the haystack to help sick Patou. That 
first night they lay crouched in the haystack was the begin- 
ning of many dreadful nights. 


HEN day came Marcel would munch a little bread and 

cheese and give Patou a piece of Napoleon, and then he 
would steal over to the brook and bring the dog his little cap 
full of clear water. 

All day he scarcely moved, for the rough gray men were 
everywhere and he heard their coarse voices. Then, one 
morning, Marcel realized that his scant provisions would 
not last much longer, and that the confinement and the 
dreadful noises and sights of the village were weakening him, 
in both body and mind. 

When Patou began to show signs of restlessness, and even 
insisted on limping about and running a bit, Marcel under- 
stood that they must leave for somewhere. But where? 

From haystack to haystack Marcel dodged the gray men, 
at night running the open fields, with Patou limping after 
him. He made the last clearing just in time, for, as he dragged 
the dog into an old tool house on the last garden plot toward 
the woods, he heard a shrill whine close to his ear and realized 
that a sniper was trying to shoot him. Somehow he felt that 
he must reach the forest at once. But he had never been 
there and was terrified at what it might hold. 

Then he began to feel warm and warmer, and soon he felt 
as if he were just burning up. But he just kept walking on 
and on. Sometimes he would run and then 











and then went and 
sat down very stiff 
and white and said 
there was a war 
somewhere and 
that her Jean had 
been called to the 
colors that very 
morning, all of a 
sudden—like 
that—and left her 
with the four little 
ones. He said he 
would be back di- 
rectly. She 
thought he must 
be right because he 
always was right, 
but she felt some- 
thing different 
from what she 
thought. She felt 








he would fall and lie still. Every night he 
slept in the woods. Sometimes his head 
hurt so and his tongue was so dry (he had 
typhoid and shell shock) he forgot even 
about Patou; and then, when he would shake 
from the cold and dampness, he would feel 
a hot rough tongue lick his hands and face 
and his little bare feet until they were warm. 

Then came a night when he found that he 
had not a crumb left in his package; he sud- 
denly felt he was going to die, and he was 
so glad, for, excepting that he had rebelled 
against the seven deadly sins on reciting 
them to the curate, he felt sure he would go 
straight to heaven, where perhaps Mamma 
Bichon was already. He wanted her kind 
arms so much now! He had hated to draw 
the water from the well at home, but now he 
wanted to drink bucketfuls to quench his 
burning throat. He understood how thirsty 
the garden must have been, and he was very 
sorry. He was sure that even in heaven 
Mamma Bichon would be looking after the 
baby lettuces. Kind Father Bichon, too, 
would be up there, smoking his pipe, sitting 
on a cloud of an evening. And of course 
Patou would come with him, for Marcel 
would not want to go to heaven without 
Patou. 


UT Patou had his own plans. The next 
morning he dida great deal of sniffling and 
barking and of continual sitting up and run- 











in her heart that 





Jean might not 
come back. 

Father Bichon, 
of course, was too 
old to fight and, as the little hut stood far apart from any 
neighbor in this wide-field garden district of France, the first 
year of war meant little to Marcel except that people bought 
few vegetables at the market, and no baby lettuces. So there 
was no poule au pot of a Sunday, though there were always 
bones for Patou. Father Bichon himself saw to that. 

Then, one morning, Marcel suddenly stood up from the 
cabbages. A shadow of a strange helmet darkened them. 
The shadow helmet had a peak to its center. Something in 
Marcel recoiled like a spring, but he was too late, for there 
were other men with peaked helmets and gray uniforms in the 
garden. One took Marcel by the shoulders and marched him 
roughly out of the half gate, while Patou leaped savagely 
at the gray trousers, and bit at the stout soldier, who also 
had Mamma Bichon by the shoulder, shouting to hurry 
along to the public square. 

Patou continued to leap and snap, and when the soldier 
shook old Mamma Bichon he threw himself far up on the 
gray back; then another German in the street crowd drew 
his revolver and Marcel heard Patou yelp terribly and saw 
him fall to the ditch. 


HEN the boy forgot everything else. He forgot the crowd 
yelling and crying, the women pleading with their cap- 
tors, the gray soldiers running everywhere giving commands, 
setting up big posters in a strange language, blowing bugles 
and rolling drums, while above them all a big thing like 
a giant cigar flew with a loud whir, and other smaller things 
like birds on wheels made smaller whirs. He even forgot —and 
here he always gasps when he tells me—he even forgot forthe 
moment Mamma Bichon, because Patou looked at him so 
dreadfully, just begging and begging Marcel to help him 
to help them again. 
I can’t easily understand how in such a crowd Marcel 
managed to carry poor bleeding Patou behind the hedge to 


While Patou Leaped Savagely at the Gray 
Trousers, and Bit at the Stout Soldier 


ning about. Presently he disappeared and 
did not come back for a long time. When 
he did return Marcel was too far gone to 
hear his insistent barks as he limped along, 
heading the way through the brambles for a 
strange-looking man, a man who smelled mighty good to a 
dog even if he did wear strange clothes and had his head 
bound up in a yellow handkerchief through which the blood 
was oozing. Then the man said: 

“Ts’y! It’sab’y!” 

Then he blew a shrill whistle, which carried through the 
sharp rifle firing, for presently two more men stole through 
the thicket and, being what they were, they also said: 

“LTs’y! It’s a b’y!” 

That’s all Marcel knew. When he woke up he was in a 
half-blown-away hut with maps and human beings all around 
him. Anda deep, kind voice was saying to him: “ You’ve got 
to pull through, my lad. The dog wants you to.” 

Patou, of course, could not be allowed in this place. But 
the major, who was once a boy with a dog, insisted on having 
Marcel kept in the snugly fitted out, bombproof cellar of the 
headquarters, where Patou’s leg was properly reset and he 
was given enough of the roast beef of Old England to make 
his stomach sit up and take notice that war hath its great 
emotions no less than peace. 

From this headquarters our relief was sent word that 
Marcel must be removed before the coming battle, for neither 
boy nor dog could be safe against its terrors. 

Succored and cherished by the Red Cross, Marcel is now 
strong and well again and—heaven help me!—Patou is 
robust. He romps and tears along, tumbling over little 
refugees just as if they were baby lettuces. 

Marcel’s great hope is to find Mamma Bichon and kind 
old Father Bichon himself. To revive Marcel’s spirits, which 
sometimes droop sadly, he now has charge of bathing two 
very little boy tots, every day (not every week). Noone ever 
more enjoyed doing unto others as he wouldn’t have them do 
unto him than Marcel. Washing behind ears is his specialty. 

And right beside him, when he does it, watching the opera- 
tion as if he had never seen it before, sits Patou! 
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MY EMPRESS 


My Twenty-Three Years of Intimate Life With the Empress of All the Russias 
From Her Marriage to the Day of Her Exile 


BY MADAME MARFA MOUCHANOW- 


First Maid-in Waiting to Her Former Majesty, the Czarina Alexandra of Russia 








feathered hats and her numerous feather boas to be 
freshened up. 

The Czarina never wore the same pair of gloves 
twice. She liked, however, to put on old shoes and 
slippers. Her stockings were of the very finest silk 
and were manufactured especially for her by a 
London firm. 

Twice a year my mistress went over her whole 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this . ia 


serial stopped last month, turn to ‘What Has Hap- 
THE 75,000 DOLLAR A YEAR TOILET 


pened,”’ on page 86.) 
II 
a Were went with comparative smoothness OF AN EMPRESS 


for a org of a peg ee mar- | \ \ JE GET here a marvelously intimate “back-stairs” 

riage of the Czarina Alexandra keodorovna | : ? 
to Nicholas II. On the return of the imperial family . an of an "Er ak oF ai or her aes 4 a wardrobe at the time when she ordered her new 
from their foreign tour they settled down to the in a year, her dresses, her desk o god and crystal, and now | dresses for the season. After examining the differ- 
she spent $75,000 a year on her toilet alone. And yet she was | ent articles with care, she would retain some and 


routine of court life in Petrograd and domestic life ; ; 
at Czarskoi Selo and Livadia in the Crimea with one of the worst-dressed women in all Russia. We see this discard others. The latter she either presented to 








seeming satisfaction and contentment. 

They were a most affectionate couple and, to 
look at them and hear them converse together, one 
might sooner have believed them to be middle-class 





strange woman, too, in her hatred of novels, of the opera, of | 
the theater, of dancing, and in her morbid fear of society. 


persons in her household or sent to her sister, the 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth, in Moscow, who disposed 
of them among the poorer girls of the Moscow 
nobility who were about to be married. The empress 








people of the shopkeeping type dear to French 
writers than powerful sovereigns. They were al- 
ways together, and both were full of fun when left to 
themselves. Their sense of humor never deserted them, and 
they were inclined to look at the joyful side of things in all 
personal matters. 

Next to her old girlhood home in Darmstadt, the Czarina 
felt more at her ease at Livadia than anywhere else. There 
she built for herself a kind of fairy palace in place of the small 
cottage which had been used by the Empress Marie Alexan- 
drovna and the late Czar, Alexander III. But unfortunately 
the construction of this palace was one of the things for 
which my empress was reproached. People said that it was 
not seemly to have pulled down the house where the late 
Czar had breathed his last, and they also criticized the large 
amount of money which had been ‘‘wasted”’ on this new 
residence. When these criticisms came to the empress’ 
ears she became very angry and declared that not one of 
those who had thus shown themselves dissatisfied with 
what she had done would ever enter the gates of her Crimean 
home. She kept her word, and not even her mother-in-law 
was ever invited to look upon the new castle. 


Her Life in the Home She Preferred to a Palace 


HE did not care for Petrograd and the luxury of her apart- 

ments in the Winter Palace. So after a while she per- 
suaded the Czar to give up residing there, and to make his 
home at Czarskoi Selo. At times they would come to the 
capital for a few hours for some military festivity. Occa- 
sionally the empress stopped at the palace for a cup of tea 
on one of her rare visits to Petrograd to inspect some in- 
stitution; but she never liked the apartments or the palace. 

At Czarskoi Selo existence ran smoothly. The empress 
woke early and, after taking tea in bed, threw a dressing- 
gown over her shoulders and went to her children’s 
room. She was always present when they said their 
prayers, and she regularly read a chapter from the 
Bible to them. Then she began her own toilet. 
She was most particular in her care of herself, 
and spent a longer time than anyone else I 
have ever known in her bath and in the gen- 
eral occupation of dressing and undressing. 

After her hair had been arranged and she 
had chosen her gown, she would go to the 
small apartment where breakfast was 
served and where her children were usually 
awaiting her. The emperor was then in- 
formed that his wife was in the dining- 
room, and he would join her there almost 
immediately. The meal, which was never 
begun without him, was simple but abun- 
dant. Eggs, cold meat, and a variety of cakes 
and biscuits, with hot rolls, generally com- 
posed it. Nicholas II cared most for Russian 
cooking. Luncheon, which he partook of most 
freely, had always some five or six courses, be- 
ginning with caviar and other relishes and ending 
with fresh fruit, no matter what the season of the 
year, and extremely strong coffee. The empress seldom 
drank anything except mineral water, and that sparingly. 


At dinner, which was served at eight o’clock, there were 
always some invited guests—usually the ladies in waiting on 
the empress and the personal attendants of the emperor;  (yWaGtionu'tum seavice, nc. 
rarely anyone else. Sometimes a military band played some 
of the Czarina’s favorite airs, to which she would listen with 


attention, but this seldom happened except on Sundays. 
The dinner was an elaborate affair, mostly of Russian 
dishes— fish called ‘‘sterlet’’ and a kind of gruel pudding, 
which was really very good. The empress was absolutely 
indifferent to what she ate or drank. The only thing she was 
particular about was her tea. 


Choosing Her Gowns and Caring for Her Laces 


| Spaniel spring and autumn the coming fashions were 
shown to the empress and she made her selections. 
Besides the usual fifty dresses or so for each season already 
mentioned, she was apt to order special gowns for various 
extraordinary occasions. Her hats were generally made by 
a French firm in Petrograd, and she ordered from twenty- 
five to thirty for the summer and several fur toques for the 
winter. She liked white hats, which she wore often; and for 
a long time she remained faithful to the type of small bon- 
nets used by Queen Alexandra of England in her youth. 
Later she took to large hats trimmed profusely with ostrich 
feathers. 

She was very fussy about these feathers. The Petrograd 
climate is so very damp that it is next to impossible to keep 
feathers properly curled in summer, especially at Peterhof on 
»he Baltic shore where the court spent July and August asa 
rule. We therefore had to have the trimmings of the empress’ 
hats seen to every day, and messengers were almost contin- 
ually going to Petrograd to the milliner with my mistress’ 

















The Former Czarina and Her Four Daughters 
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was careful to have every bit of real lace unpicked 
from these dresses; and this lace was then consigned 
to a cupboard where all her laces were kept, and recorded 
in a catalogue by the empress herself in her own hand. 


The Neat and Methodical Habits of an Empress 


HE was most orderly and neat in her habits, and could tell 

at once where she had put such or such a paper. Every 
month she went through her numerous drawers and ward- 
robes, and she expected to find every single thing in the 
place where she had ordered it to be put. All her laces, of 
which she had a wonderful collection, were kept in the special 
cupboard mentioned, of which I was the only person to have 
a key besides the empress. She had duplicate keys, indeed, 
of all her trunks, wardrobes and cupboards; and she clung 
to them like a real German housewife, and would sometimes 
unexpectedly open one or another of these receptacles to 
assure herself that they were being kept in order. 

I remember an amusing instance of this habit: When the 
empress married, among her wedding presents was a beau- 
tiful writing desk set in crystal and gold, with her monogram 
and the Russian eagle on top of the inkstand. She used it for 
some years until one day when the emperor noticed that 
there was some inaccuracy in the coat of arms of the Roman- 
offs which ornamented the blotting-pad holder, and promptly 
presented his wife with another and far handsomer set—a 
masterpiece of the skill of the great court jeweler of Petro- 
grad. It was made out of platinum and crystal, with big 
turquoises as ornaments. The pen-holder was of solid gold 
with a turquoise set in the top. 

Of course the empress at once put aside the old set, and we 
stored it in one of the cupboards where the Czarina kept some 


cupboard and was highly displeased to find that part of 
the writing-table set had been put on a different shelf 

from the rest. This arrangement had been made be- 
cause we thought it gave us more room for storing 
things. But the empress would not heed any 

considerations of that kind, and she gave us a 
good scolding for keeping her things ‘‘in such 
disorder,” as she expressed it. 


Her Toilet Cost $75,000 a Year 


S A RULE, the Czarina spent about six 
thousand dollars a month on her toilet; 
but sometimes she spent even more than 
that as time went on. As the empress of a 
great nation, she considered it to be part 
of her duty to appear magnificently attired, 
and the emperor, too, liked to see her well 
and richly dressed. The richness was easy of 
accomplishment, but to have her well dressed 
was another matter because of her peculiar 
ideas about her clothes and eventually because 
of the influence of her sister, the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth. 
The Grand Duchess Elizabeth exercised her influ- 
ence over her sister, not only in religious and political 
matters but also in purely frivolous ones. One such in- 
stance was when she introduced into the imperial palace 
a dressmaker from Moscow, who used to make the grand 
duchess’ own gowns. This dressmaker, who I always felt 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO HIS MOTHER 


FROM A PAINTING BY J. L.G. FERRIS 


N THE fourteenth of April, 1789, when Washington was notified of his election to the office of Chief Magistrate of our country, he waited only for a hasty ride to Fredericksburg 
to bid farewell to his aged mother before starting for New York. He noted with sorrow the ravages which disease had made upon the aged frame, and it was with a very heavy 
heart that he addressed her: ** The people, madam, have been pleased to elect me to the Chief Magistracy of the United States, but before I can assume the functions of my office, | 
have come to bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon as the weight of public business can be disposed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and“’—here the matron interrupted with—** And 
you will see me no more; my great age and disease warn me that I shall not be long for this world. But go, my son, and may heaven's and a mother's blessing be with you always.” 
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My Empress: From Her Marriage to the Day of Her Exile 


convinced was a German spy, became quite an important 
personage at court, and soon my mistress did not dare te 
order a gown anywhere except fromthis woman. This caused 
Gesaciataction among her former modistes. I tried to re- 
monstrate, but was immediately silenced. The result was 
that the empress spent twice as much on her clothes as she 
had during the first years of her marriage, and was far 
more badly dressed. On the pretext that she ought to wear 
Russian silks, this woman made gowns of the most inferior 
materials, and made them abomi- 
nably. This was all the more 
shameful since Moscow possesses 
silk factories whose products are 
not a bit inferior to the loveliest 
French stuffs. But my poor mis- 
tress never got the chance to 
have them, and only the cheapest 
satins and velvets were selected 
for her by this Moscow dress- 
maker. Worth, who for years had 
retained the privilege of making 
the dresses of the Russian em- 
presses, became very angry at 
the neglect with which his offers 
weretreated. Worse still, the em- 
press was called ‘‘stingy”’ not 
only in Petrograd but also in 
Paris, where the many establish- 
ments from which she had for- 
merly obtained her clothes, and 
so on, became her enemies and 
took to calling her ‘“‘German.”’ It 
would have been easy to avoid % 
all this trouble; but to do so kl 
would have required a strong and 
independent character—one that 
would not tremble, as my r 
mistress did, whenever her sister 
swept down upon her. 


Her Private Writing Room 


HE empress corresponded 

regularly with her relatives 
all over Europe. She also had 
friends in England, where she had 
been brought up, with whom she 
liked to exchange her thoughts 
and impressions. To her brother 
she wrote daily. Her handwrit- 
ing was plain, distinct and legible, 
and her signature was exception- 
ally large. Except on official 
documents, she always used the 
name Alix instead of Alexandra; 
and the emperor in the privacy 
of their family life called her 
Alice. She generally attended to 
her correspondence in the after- 
noon after her daily walk with 
the emperor and, as soon as tea 
was brought to her at five o’clock, 
she stopped even if she were in 
the middle of a letter. She was 
very methodical. Certain things had to be done at a certain 
hour; if they did not get done then, they had to be put off 
until the next day. 

Her private writing room in Czarskoi Selo was a lovely 
apartment, full of flowers, hung with light, bright chintz, 
reminding one of an English room, and containing costly and 
most comfortable furniture. Here she had her writing table, 
a wonderful specimen of French art of the time of Louis XV, 
and next to it a smaller table on which she threw the sheets 
she had just written until all her letters were done. Then she 
would pick them up and put them in their envelopes. This 
method led her to mix one letter up with another sometimes, 
and got her into trouble when people received letters from 
her which were meant for others. While Queen Victoria 
was alive the empress wrote to her regularly once a week, 
although she did not much care to do it; she used to say 
that it was a duty she would rather not have had imposed 
upon her. At Christmas and New Year’s she always sent her 
best wishes to the other sovereigns she knew personally. 

In this room she attended to her private correspondence 
only. All her official work was done in a small library open- 
ing from her sitting room. There at a large, ugly, practical 
writing table, with innumerable pigeonholes, she would sit 
when her private secretary presented his daily reports to her. 
It was at this table that she made up her accounts, drew 
up the program for her public work—receptions, visits to 
charitable institutions, and so on, and business. 


A Great Reader of Serious Books, Never of Novels 


HE empress was a great reader of serious books, chiefly 
scientific ones, which she preferred. She did not care for 
history, which, she frankly owned, bored her because she 
could not interest herself in the sayings and doings of people 
long ago passed away. But science held her enthralled, and 
every work published in English, French and German on 
astronomy, mathematics and natural history: was read by 
her with avidity. She greatly admired Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
Species,” and one day had a lively tilt with her father con- 
fessor, who had remonstrated with her on her having such a 
dangerous work in her home. Astronomy was also a hobby. 
Novels and light reading were her especial abomination. 
Such a thing as a novel was an utter waste of time to her. 
Sometimes her sisters-in-law would urge her to read some 
work of fiction the publication of which had created a stir in 
the world. But she either refused or, if she consented, did so 
under protest. The Czar, on the other hand, was fond of good 
novels and other light literature. Sometimes he would read 
aloud to his wife m an evening from some novel which had 
pleased him. She never interrupted him, but she would listen 
with a bored look and a forced attention. She would keep 
on working at her fancy embroidery the whole time. 

The empress liked music, and she sought to develop a love 
for it in her children. But she rarely went to the opera, 
because she disliked to show herself in the big box where 
etiquette compelled her to sit, and she hated the omnibus 
one which was common to all the members of the imperial 
family. So, even during the early years of her marriage, 
when she used to spend a few weeks each winter in Petro- 
grad, she seldom appeared at either the opera or the theater, 


ts 








The Czarevitch at Three and a Half Years 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


not even at the French play which it had been almost a 
matter of obligation for the cach to visit every Satur- 
day in the season from immemorial times. 


Her Hatred of Balls and Morbid Fear of Society 


M* EMPRESS, indeed, had the great defect for a woman 
in her high position of taking life too seriously. She 
would never admit that anyone had the right to seek amuse- 
ment orrelaxation from the duties 
of daily existence. She hated 
balls, and she despised society 
thoroughly, thinking that it was 
composed of frivolous and ill- 
natured people. She did not 
care even for innocent pleasures, 
for she was thoroughly convinced 
that every single hour of one’s 
existence should be consecrated 
to duty—to occupation of some 
kind. When she was obliged to 
appear at a ball or state func- 
tion she did so with such a bored 
expression that it could not fail to 
be noticed, and of course it was 
resented. 

The result was that a state of 
antagonism existed between 
Alexandra Feodorovna and the 
smart set of her capital. Even 
when the Grand Duchess Olga 
had attained her eighteenth year 
and the Grand Duchess Tatiana 
was a well-grown girl, their 


the palace of Czarskoi Selo to 
amuse them. Finally, the em- 
press dowager arranged some en- 
tertainments in her own palace 
for her granddaughters’ benefit. 
But each time they were invited 
by her to attend them, there was 
an explosion of grief on the part 
of their mother which completely 
spoiled their pleasure. 

The Czarina, in fact, had a 
morbid fear of the sharp tongues 
of the women of the capital. She 
was always expecting that her 
daughters would be subjected to 
the same criticisms which had 
been directed against her, and she 
wished to guard them against it. 
The idea was a most mistaken 
one, because everybody admired 
and liked the graceful girls, who 
had always an amiable word for 
those they met and who seemed 
so happy and so delighted when- 
: ever they had an opportunity to 
a enjoy themselves like other girls 
of their age. 

The empress was the best and 
most tender of mothers. But 
her affection for her children always had in it something 
almost too fervent; she was always anxious on their account 
and would hardly ever allow them to mix with other people 
for fear something evil might befall them. 


Her Sorrow Before She Had a Son 


3 FIRST, as one daughter after another was born, the 
impression became general that there was to be no 
Czarevitch, no heir to the throne, and there was a wide- 
spread turning toward the younger brother of the Czar, the 
Grand Duke Michael, as the future emperor. This popular 
feeling was gall and wormwood to my mistress, who often 
lamented over the fact when she had at last taken me into 
her confidence. 

This first occurred in the summer when the Grand Duchess 
Olga caught the scarlet fever. The English nurse in charge 
of the imperial nursery was given the care of the other little 
daughter who had meanwhile been born, the Grand Duchess 
Tatiana, and the empress decided to nurse the sick child 
herself and I begged 
to share the care 


mother never invited anyone to - 


Poor woman! she actually believed that the cause of her 
unpopularity was the fact that she had no son! 

Even earlier, at the time of the birth of her second daugh- 
ter, Tatiana, she had worried over the possibility of another 
girl until at last the thought had become an obsession and 

er nervous system had been absolutely shattered. When 
the child was born, there was profound silence in the room 
as the doctor informed the Czar by a previously arranged sign 
of the sex of the infant, which it was deemed necessary to 
conceal from the mother at first. 

But the empress at once noticed the anxious, troubled 
expression of the faces around her and her first words were: 
“Oh, heaven, it is again a daughter! What will the nation 
say? What will the nation say?”’ And she burst into loud 
hysterics. 


The Joy Over the Birth of the Czarevitch 


EVERTHELESS, the wee maidens who came one after 

another to enliven the imperial family circle, although 
they were badly received, were the objects of their parents’ 
deepest love, and were just as much cared for as if their 
births had not constituted a severe disappointment for their 
father and mother. But the fact that for some ten years 
Russia was without a direct heir, shook the position of 
Alexandra Feodorovna, who began to be considered asa 
person of no consequence. It was only after the birth of an 
heir that her position became an important one. 

By that time the emperor’s reputation for weakness of 
character had become established, and those who hitherto 
had ruled him, furious at finding themselves evicted, started 
the legend that the empress was abusing her influence over 
him and was obliging him to conform to her political views, 
which were supposed to be wholly German. 

It was after the Japanese war had begun, with the series of 
disasters which crippled the Russian army and destroyed the 
fleet, that the Czarevitch was born. At that time the empress 
spent hours weeping in her room, where she allowed no one, 
not even her children, to enter. It was a terrible shock to 
her to find that the Russian army and fleet, which she had 
always believed to be invincible, had been beaten by the 
forces of the mikado, whom she had looked upon as savages. 
My heart used to ache for her when I saw her dragging her- 
self about the park at Peterhof, looking pale and ill and 
downcast. In her cruel anxiety she found no one to encour- 
age her, no one to whisper words of consolation. Her hus- 
band was absorbed and preoccupied by the terrible news 
from the front, and she did not care to add to his anxiety 
and distress by speaking of her own griefs and sorrows. 

It was under these circumstances that one morning I was 
called to the bedside of the empress, together with all her 
other attendants. With trembling hearts we awaited the ver- 
dict of the doctors as to her safety and the sex of the in- 
fant. Time passed; the suspense grew. It was noon; the 
great clock of the castle of Peterhof had just struck twelve 
when a child’s cry broke the silence of the chamber. 

A moment later Doctor Ott, the Czarina’s physician, 
turned to the Czar, who was standing pale and anxious beside 
his consort, and said: ‘I congratulate your majesty on the 
birth of a Czarevitch.” 

Nicholas II did not reply. He stood as if dazed by the un- 
expected news. 

No one else spoke or interrupted his reflections. The 
empress was still under the effects of the chloroform which 
had been administered to her. 

Presently she opened her eyes; but she looked so weak 
that no one dared to tell her the good news. She seemed, 
however, to read it in the face of her husband, at whom she 
looked first, for she suddenly exclaimed: 

“Oh, it cannot be true! It cannot be true! It is really 
a boy?” 

Nicholas II fell on his knees beside her and burst into 
tears—the first and only ones I have ever seen him shed. 


Joy Turned to Anxiety by His Chronic Weakness 


HE birth of an heir to the throne was an event of such 
magnitude that for some time it absorbed the whole 
attention of the public, and diverted it from all that was 
taking place in the Far East. To the parents it came as a 
consolation. The Czar could not restrain his joy; he was con- 
stantly speaking of “‘my son’’ and looking out for occasions 
to pronounce the magic words, ‘‘my boy.’”” The empress’ 
happiness was less buoyant but just as intense. 
Unfortunately 
the boy proved a 





of the invalid with 
her; and from then 
on my mistress be- 
gan to confide in me 
and to speak about 
some of her many 


her so well in those 
days and nights, 
robed in a dressing 
gown of white flan- 
nel—sitting by the 
cot in which her 
small daughter 
slept—her fair head 
resting on her hand, 
absorbed in her 
thoughts, and with 
the sweet yet anx- 
ious expression 





The Picture of a Mother 

Never Equaled in the World’s History 
per gaa Boel Be Bs marvelous picture of a mother almost 

frantic as daughter after daughter came to her. 
Each time she would cry out “Oh, heaven, it 
is another girl!”—until her mind became almost 
deranged. Pale, ill and downcast, the unhappy 
Empress could not give her nation a son. And then 
came the boy, and the scene at the royal bedside 
gives a wonderfully close view of the event for 
which millions of people had waited for 15 years. 


most delicate little 
mortal, and during 
his first years the 
doctors hardly 
hoped to save his 
life. He was born 
with an organic de- 
fect, a weakness of 
the blood vessels, 
which ruptured on 
the slightest provo- 
cation, causing 
hemorrhages that 
sometimescould not 
bestopped for hours. 
For a long time his 
condition was hid- 
den from the public, 
but at last it became 
impossible to do so, 
especially after an 








which eventhen had 
begun to settle on 
her beautiful face. She complained to me once about being 
reproached by her relatives for exposing herself to the danger 
of contagion from the scarlet fever. 

‘As if that mattered!’”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Even if I died 
the emperor could always find another wife, who perhaps 
would be luckier than I have been and would give him an 
heir. No one would miss me—except perhaps these chil- 
dren.”” Then she would weep bitter tears. 

I tried to comfort her, saying that she must not talk that 
way, because no woman had ever been more loved by her 
husband than she was by the emperor. 

“Ah, my dear,” the empress retorted, ‘what good does 
it do me to be loved by my husband when all the world is 
against me? It is the nation’s love I wish to win; and how 
can I hope to do it so long as Russia is without an heir?” 


attack so serious 
that he was not ex- 
pected to live. A few months earlier he had been obliged to 
undergo an operation for hernia, and was hardly recovered 
from its effects when an accident brought on a hemorrhage 
which for weeks resisted every remedy. It was an anxious 
time for the parents, and the empress’ hair showed streaks of 
gray before her son was at last pronounced out of danger. 

The ridiculous tales about the small heir of Nicholas II 
being the object of an attack of nihilists aboard the imperial 
yacht were all pure invention. When he became ill the 
imperial family were not even on their yacht, but were stay- 
ing at one of the Czar’s shooting boxes at Spala in Poland. 
Why publicity was ever given to the ridiculous and distress- 
ing tale is hard to understand. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Sees it Through 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of “Red Pepper Burns,” “Red Pepper’s Patients,” Etc. 
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HEY’RE going to France!” 





It was Katherine Wendell, com- 
ing in hurriedly, just as we 
had finished breakfast and were 
standing in the hall, Barry with 
hat inhand. Mrs. Wendell is al- 
ways lovely to look at, with her 
fair hair and the peach-bloom 
color in her cheeks; but this 
morning, with a scarlet-lined 
cape thrown over her shoulders and her eyes bril- 
liant with the quick walk which evidently had been 
almost a run, she was a picture—a picture in ac- 
tion, though, for her first words came with a rush. 

“Kirke, Senior, has just telephoned. The whole 
battalion—the one our boys from home are in— 
is ordered to be ready for sailing in a few days. 
And our boys are all coming home to-night—to 
stay till morning. Only that long!” 

The last words came with a little break, but 
the next instant, before we could speak, she had 
cried out: ‘‘ But, oh! isn’t it lucky they can come 
at all?” 

“Pretty lucky. Sometimesthey don’t get home 
before they sail.’’ Barry’s voice was steady. 

Mine wasn’t—I couldn’t trust it for a minute, 
but I could smile and grasp Katherine’s hands in 
both mine. é 

- “This isn’t all my news.’’ She was still breath- 
ing fast. ‘Kirke didn’t want to tell me over the 
telephone, but he couldn’t leave me in ignorance 
till they came. Kirke, Junior, is engaged to be 
hr ails Judith Taine. Isn’t that—beauti- 
u 

I found my voice. ‘Kathie Wendell, you’re 
what Jack calls a clear-through trump!” 

But Barry found something better than that 
to say. ‘I should call Kirke, Junior, about the 
most fortunate chap in the U. S. A.” 

“Oh, yes—oh, yes! His father is so happy 
about it; I could tell by his voice. Judith is com- 
ing; he’s bringing her. Of course that was the 
thing to do—they’ll see so little of each other. 
The engagement has only just happened. Kirke, 
Junior, will have to come with the troops, but 
Kirke and Judith will take an earlier train. I 
must run straight back, there’s so much to do. 

But I just couldn’t telephone it.” 

We were unable to keep her, and we didn’t 
really want to. We needed to be by ourselves to 
grasp the news. It hadn’t been expected by any- 
body that our boys would be off for France for 
some time yet—and here the hour was at hand. 
Ina few hours Jack would be at home. And before 
we could turn around twice he would be off again. 
After that, a period of training in France, and 
then—action—the real thing. 

















S I WENT about preparing Jack’s room I was 
thinking almost wholly of my own boy. But 

it wasn’t long before I was forced to do the thing 
that was best for me—think of other women’s 
boys. As we all knew, Stanley Brigham, the doc- 
tor’s son, was engaged to Dorothy Mills, and Tom 
Goodwin’s engagement to Louise Sanderson had 
been recently announced. Other affairs had been 
long suspected. There were no married men 
among our first volunteers, those who had gone 
to the officers’ training camp; though since thena 
number had been drawn, and only a few of these 
had claimed exemption. But of this second con- 
tingent none were nearly through with their first 
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training. So the young wives hadn’t yet to face 





their partings. But the town was full of mothers 
and fathers, sisters and sweethearts of our boys, 
and long before noon the news was broadcast. 

My doorbell rang. I was summoned downstairs to meet 
a flushed and tearful.face—that of Dorothy Mills, Stanley 
Brigham’s fiancée. The Millses live next door to us, and 
Dorothy and my Jack have “ played” together all their young 
lives, the modern phrase carrying on that of childhood. | 1 
have always had Dorothy’s confidence, and am very fond of 
her. But she certainly had gone to pieces now, and it was to 
me she had come, for she has no mother. 

Dorothy fairly melted into my arms, burying her pretty 
face on my shoulder and crying there as if her heart would 
break, while I stroked her brown hair and tried to think what 
I should say. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Redding, I can’t—I can’t!’”’ were 
her first intelligible words. 

“Yes, you can, dear. And you’re going to do it bravely, as 
Stanley will want you to.” 

“But it’s so sudden; it isn’t fair 

‘“‘Perhaps it’s all the easier for being sudden. We don’t 
have so long to grow weak over it.”’ 

““Oh, Mrs. Redding! You older women—you've had so 
much experience; you’re stronger. But we girls—oh, if you 
could see Lou Sanderson—they had to call Doctor Brigham— 
she went into the wildest hysterics———-" And again 
Dorothy’s head drooped, and her slim little form shook with 
her sobs. 

Sorry for her? Of course I was; my heart ached for her. 
Despise her for her weakness? Was I so strong myself that 
I could scorn the hypertragic attitude of youth? I knew as 
well as I needed to know that the whole future looked to 
Dorothy hopeless; there was to her no chance that her lover 
would return. But she must be braced somehow. There was 
no getting round the fact that, though she said she couldn’t 
let Stanley go, she would have to let him go just the same. 

“‘Listen, Dorothy dear. Do you think it’s hard for Stan- 
ley too?” 

“Oh, of course it is. If you could know 

“Then must you make it harder?” 


'? 


” 





She raised her head. ‘Do you think he expects me not to 
show how I feel?”’ 

“‘T expect when he leaves you his one wish will be to do it 
like a soldier. He will keep his shoulders straight, and he 
will smile at you and tell you not to worry, because he'll 
come back. W 


on’t that take every bit of pluck he has?” 


“The Good God Can Take Care of Them, Anywhere— Anywhere! Why Not Trust Him?” 


“Oh, mercy, yes! But he’ll do it.’”” There was pride in her 
shaking voice. 

Bs course he’ll do it—for you. Can’t you do as much for 
him?” 

“Do you think he’d want me to? I mean—not show him 
how I feel?” 

I smiled. ‘‘ He can’t help knowing how you feel. But you 
can help him very much. If you send him away with a 
memory of you in tears and weakness he’ll keep on loving 
you, of course. But—Dorothy, I want to tell you a secret. 
If you send him away with the thought of his sweetheart’s 
splendid courage as well as her love, he’Il—well, he’ll worship 
you as he never has before.” 

Ah, that was the stimulant! Why shouldn’t it be? It 
roused the best in her, to respond to her lover’s best, that she 
might earn the reward I promised her. I had no fear in 
promising it. 


HEN Dorothy had gone there came others—visits— 

telephone calls—the day was full. At four o’clock we 
drove to the crowded station, taking Mrs. Wendell with us. 
The train bearing Mr. Wendell and Judith Taine came in 
first, and after that we all sat together in our car waiting for 
the troops, whose train was late. There was much bright 
talk, of course. 

Judith was a radiant creature to-day. Youth and beauty 
and power in her combined to make her vivid, though she 
was as quietly dressed as I had always seen her on those visits 
to Byron Winters which she still made every little while. 
Byron was no worse, but no better. She had asked about 
him with almost her first word. 

I saw Dorothy Mills in her little closed car close by, and 
presently took Judith over to meet her. The Wendells had 
said that they meant to make Kirke’s engagement known at 
once—for many reasons; and Dorothy was an old friend of 
Kirke, as of Jack. So when I introduced the two girls to 
each other I added: ‘Miss Taine is Kirke’s fiancée, Dor- 
othy.”” And to Judith: ‘“‘ You know Stanley Brigham? Miss 
Mills is to marry him when he comes home.” 

Dorothy’s blue eyes instantly filled. But Judith, looking 
into the swimming depths with her own brilliantly tender 
glance, said gently: ‘‘ Aren’t we lucky—so lucky?” 


‘““To have to send our men away?’ It wasa wail, in spite 
of Dorothy’s resolves. 

“Yes! To have them to send. It’s next to going one- 
self.”’ 

“How can you look at it that way?”’ 

Judith’s smile was flashing. ‘‘ Because it’s the only way, 
isn’t it? What if we had no one to send? How poor we 
should be!” 


T WAS a new point of view. I left the two to talk for a 
little, but Judith was back in our car when at six o’clock the 
train which had been due at four steamed slowly into the 
station, bearing our boys—our home contingent. - 
What a different company they were from those who had 
gone away! Brown, wiry, jolly, looking fit for any difficult 
service, the boys came home for those flying fourteen hours, 
already reduced to twelve by the pressure of military travel. 
I saw hardly any face but Jack’s, yet was conscious as we 
all pressed forward that Judith fell behind Katherine Wen- 
dell, and that Kirke, Junior, met his mother first. Then it 
was home in a quick rush, with Jack at the steering wheel 
and I beside him as of old. As we dropped the Wendells at 
the manse, I observed Kirke, Junior, more closely than I had 
had eyes to do at first, when my own boy filled my gaze. As 
Barry had prepared me to note, it was a new Kirke who filled 
the army uniform—a bigger, manlier fellow than the slender, 
bookish youth who had gone away in the spring. Besides the 
physical gain was plainly to be inferred an even greater 
mental and spiritual development, the explanation of which 
was not only life, but love. Small wonder, with so many new 
forces to train him, that Kirke, Junior, had grown to a 
new stature. 

“Oh, my hat! but it’s good to be in the old place again,” 
was Jack’s glad shout as he sent the hat in question spinning 
upon the hall table and. seized first one and then another of 
us in his lusty young arms. ‘‘Granny!’’—as he picked up 
the frail little old lady who met us at the door—‘‘I could 
squeeze you intoa pulp. Give me leave?” 

“Gently, gently, young man!” urged his grandfather, 
beaming. “The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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a sentence: I couldn’t jump it. I 

had blandly believed, encouraged, 
I may add, in my belief by various 
moving-picture directors, that I 
could jump anything. Here, on the 
rim of the world, I met defeat. And 
I went down gladly. Impressions? 
Unconveyable. A very famous man 
has explained that. “When the Cre- 
ator made the Grand Canyon,” he 
said, “He failed to make a word to 
cover it.” I am comforted by the 
thought that mine is not the least 
deficient vocabulary. As for my 
companion, Jones, it was quite differ- 
ent. When I asked him what he 
thought of it he replied: “The Can- 
yon? Oh,the Canyon’s all right, only 
my camera ain’t big enough.” It 
was a four-by-five camera. Truly, 
I felt for Jones. 


I CAN define my disappointment in 


Here I Feel Part Like the Colossus of Rhodes and Part Like the Old Man of the Sea 








WHY I WAS DISAPPOINTED 


By Douglas Fairbanks, Himself 


















































Jones Said: “If You Can’t Jump Across it, Lie Across It.” 





I Never Realized Before What “An Anchor to Windward” Meant. 





I Wouldn’t Have Been Without It 


When Jones Yelled “ Lunch is Ready !” ICamea-Running 
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IN THE GRAND CANYON 
Photographs by Charles Warrington 








If I’d Fallen Into This Crack I’d Surely Have Hit a 


Chinaman Sooner or Later 





The Upward Look Was the Look for Me Here 


All Words Failed Me, Except Those of the Cow-Puncher Who Said “Golly, What a Gully !” 


He Would Risk : 


O MEET me at the Canyon, 
Jones drove all the way from Gas 
City, Indiana, in a green Ford 

with red wheels, taking pictures of 
prairie dogs, jack rabbits and sage- 
brush by the wayside. Nights he’d lock 
the steering gear so the front wheels 
wouldn’t slew, curl up in the tonneau 
and “letter run,” as he said. Thus he 
was able to make excellent time across 
the plains. Arriving at the rim of the 
abyss, Jones realized what he was up 
against with his four-by-five camera. 
The pictures he took for the folks 
back home had about the same rela- 
tion to the Canyon that a photograph 
of the gravel bank in Gas City would 
have. So these are not Jones’ pic- 
tures, but Mr. Warrington’s, taken for 
Jones’ sake, for without such evidence 
he could not prove that he was out 
there at all. 


lis Life for the Sake of a Picture 
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' The Best People 


a By Anne Warwick, Author of “Victory Law,” Etc. 2 










February Twentieth. 
UST home from my first rehearsal! I saw Einfels, 
the music man, on Monday morning. He is an- 
other Kirstein, only more so; he called me “‘dear”’ 
and asked me to undo my fur collar so that he could 
see my “ pretty little face.” He was pleased with my 
voice, however, and reported favorably to Kirstein, 





The Travel Romance of a Girl Who is Tired of Her 
“Main Street Town” in the American West and 


Leaves to Mingle in a Whirl of Royalty and Diplo- 
matic Splendor in the Asiatic East. 
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And I remembered his wise counsel about learning 
as many parts as one could in each play, so as to 
throw oneself into the breach in emergencies. There 
were all sorts of unexpected opportunities, he said; 
his success he owes to having instantly been able to 
go on with the lines of a pesore who dropped dead 








who told me the next day that he had decided to give 

me a try-out rehearsal in a new play in which they needed a 
singing girl. He gave me the part to read over carefully, 
and told me to be on the stage of the Pompeiian Theater on 
Thursday morning at ten o’clock. 

I was quite elated over the exciting prospect of a possible 
engagement so soon after I had decided to take up the 
theater as a profession. I had but one regret—if oe the 
managers and people were a little more congenial! But 
then, I thought, one could easily forget all such drawbacks 
in an absorbing réle which would give one the opportunity 
for real, individual work and success. And besides, I had 
nothing to lose by making the effort. 

Disappointment number one: the play, when I read it 
over, turned out to be cheap and banal—the typical Broad- 
way comedy, “‘Climbing to the Top”’ (!), second-rate and 
untrue in every line; my insignificant part being that of a 
supposed French countess who alternates her conscientiously 
shocking songs with frolicsome sliding down the balusters 
a intimate conversations about her husband with the 
butler! 

Such is Mr. Abraham Gertz’ (the author’s) idea of the 
titled aristocracy in general and ‘‘Countess Clarisse’’— 
whom he refers to as a “‘ madcap grande dame!’’—in particu- 
lar. I’m torn between disgust and laughter every time I read 
his ridiculous lines. Howeyer, determined to do my best, I 
studied constantly for two days and memorized the part, 
including the absurd tum-te-tum songs, 
before I went to the theater this morning. 

Well, and if that was atypical rehearsal! 
One went in by the dingy stage entrance, 
up the dirtiest stairs I ever saw, and along 
acorridor where men in shirt sleeves stood 
talking, with their hats on the back of 
their heads and horrid smelly black cigars 
in their mouths. 

They stared appraisingly. So did the 
group of commonplace people—all ages 
and descriptions, characterized only by 
a general ‘‘brushed-up”’ look and con- 
cealed anxiety—that were the romantic 
folk known as actors. Some were old- 
timers, others beginners like me; but for 
most of them the present rehearsal was 
a try-out simply, and they stood about 
the stage, looking one another up and 
down in an attitude of suspicious hos- 
tility. 





NE girl nodded to me nonchalantly 

and inquired: ‘‘ Dja ever see such a 
bunch? What’s Kirsty think he’s settin’ 
up? A jay opera troupe, say!’’ 

And her “friend,” a languid young 
lady with a monocle and blond side curls, 
drawled that ‘the governor didn’t seem 
to care how many quite unheard-of per- 
sons he engaged this season,’’ and wanted 
to know where I’d been playing last. 

They were almost funnier than vul- 
gar—though as possible daily compan- 
ions! Then the first act was called 
and—my heart in my throat—I obeyed 
the: summons of my 
name. Of course the 
star wasn’t there, nor 
the leading man; but the 
stage manager, an enor- 
mous creature in a red 
vest, read their parts, 
while the long, lean, 
lemon-coloredauthor sat 
beside him, regarding 
each successive aspirant 
to his unexampled réles 
with an air of bitter 
disappointment. When he 
beheld me he scowled. 
“The Countess can’t pos- 
sibly have red hair,” he in- 
formed the stage manager 
indignantly. ‘‘She’s small 
and dark—Frenchy, d’ye 
understand? The idea o’ 
trottin’ me out a Titian 
doll like that; she’ll spoil 








‘Big ee loved him long ago; 

And the children of the street, 

Climbing from the lawn below, 
Gather still about his feet. 


Little children, black or white, (| 
Touch his hands and have no fear— 

Clamber to his shoulder’s height, jam 
Whisper in his patient ear. Ei | 


For all of which I was duly grateful, because by the time 
we'd been over that inane piece about a dozen times most 
of the women were in tears and the men like thunderclouds 
from the scathing criticism showered upon them. 

When finally we were going out, wearily, I plucked up 
a to ask the manager: ‘‘Then I’m to have the part?” 

“‘Oh, I guess you'll do,” he returned laconically. ‘Come 
round to-morrow. I'll see about your contract.” 

“‘How—how much will I get?’”’ 

““We’ll discuss all that to-morrow. But this ain’t no three- 
hundred-a-week job, y’know,” he said significantly. ‘‘ You’re 
a good worker, and you had the sense to learn your lines, 
but don’t expect a Sarah Bernhardt salary, my dear, for 
your first engagement, because you won’t get it.’’ And 
giving me a not unfriendly pat on the shoulder, like Kir- 
stein, he went off, calling back the reminder that I was to 
be on the stage at ten to-morrow—ready to sign my first 
contract. 


AN I doit? If I refuse it means simply weeks or months 

of working up to the same or similar unsatisfactory 
beginnings. I see now that it must take years to gain 
the distinction and resulting environment that Mr. Merle 
enjoys. 

Meanwhile, this vulgar, second-rate atmosphere, sur- 
rounded by people like Kirstein and Einfels and the man in 
the red vest 
andthose girls 
I spoke with, 
grinding out 
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BY STEPHEN W. MEADER degrading 
bawling of last 


names:‘‘Gray- 
; don, do this; 
r Graydon, sing 
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perhaps for a 
whole year of 
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And the calm and kindly eyes A 
Seem, in them, again to see : 

All the hope of youth that lies 

In the child race he set free. (, 
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the whole play!” 

Encouraging introduc- 
tion for Nancy! And one 
had to speak one’s lines 
above the din of stage hands hauling scenery on and off, 
carpenters pounding, irrelevant people coming and going 
down in front and making all sorts of crude remarks. It 
was terribly difficult to concentrate. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO SERVICE 


HE stage manager called impatiently: ‘‘Come, come, 
Graydon, pay attention—‘I am Clarisse, a tountess 
gay ’—play ball now; no fooling; get to work!’ 

So I did. And I wasn’t nervous after the first line or two, 
and I knew the part thoroughly, and thought I was getting 
on fairly well. But the minute I tried to tone down that 
preposterous countess a little and give her a few individual 
touches -~— 

“Now, Graydon, none of that stuff !”’ came snapping over 
from the manager. ‘This is a play, remember, not a pink 
tea. You gotta get that speech across! Listen.” 

And he proceeded to read it in the approved peck nt 
style, a combination of Bowery inflection and alleged Sara 
Bernhardt manner that all but upset my gravity. However, 
it was easy enough to imitate him, and the second time he 
grunted ‘‘Good!” and even the author nodded approvingly. 





The Borglum Statue of Abraham Lincoln in Newark, New Jersey 


night stands! On the other hand here I am with, techni- 
cally speaking, a remarkable chance for a beginner, and in 
a ‘‘Kirstein Company ’’—one’s already learned the prestige 
that implies on Broadway. And money’s scarce; I must do 
something. 

No, it would be insane to let this opportunity slip through 
one’s fingers out of mere feminine squeamishness. I'll take 
the bit in my teeth and close with Kirstein to-morrow. 


February Twenty-first. 
UT I didn’t. I got as far as the door of the theater and— 
couldn’t! 

All morning I'd tried to brace up, telling myself that every 
famous star had begun in obscurity, probably many of them 
in just such a stupid, sordid play as was offered me now. Of 
course I’d have preferred even the tiniest part with a com- 
pany like Mr. Merle’s, or of that caliber; but novices can’t 
be choosers. I knew I had talent, or Mr. Merle would never 
have bothered with me at all, to say nothing of prophesying 
a I'd soon ‘“‘arrive’’ at recognition, fame and all the rest 
of it. 









upon the stage. If I worked hard and kept my head 
under all conditions undoubtedly my big chance would 
come to me. This foolish Countess Clarisse was only a 
stop-gap, an entering wedge toward the future distinction 
I meant to accomplish. 

Thus I argued as I dressed and went to the theater. But 
no use! At the very stage door, with my foot on the step 
ready to go in and sign that contract, something seemed to 
take me by the shoulders and actually turn me away. I 
began to walk hurriedly down the street in the other direc- 
tion—anywhere. 

“You're mad,” I kept telling myself, ‘‘absolutely mad. 
What about the future—money, something to occupy you 
and make you forget? What can you do now? You ought 
to go back and sign that contract.” : 

Still I kept on walking. An hour went by—too late to 
sign now if I would. They’d never tolerate such tardy 
indifference. 

Relieved, frightened, battered, utterly weary, I went back 
to my hotel and—ran straight into Bumble! I nearly 
fainted when I caught sight of him, like a big, gray-eyed 
giant, as Glory said, filling the diminutive lobby. 

When he saw me, that compelling smile of his seemed to 
spread all over him. He dropped his bag, hat and overcoat 
in the middle of anywhere, and came to meet me in two 
strides. 

““Nancy!’’ was all he said. 


BU my heart sang a whole “‘ Magnificat,”’ although for 
some absurd reason I couldn’t say a word, but stood 
staring up at him incredulously. At last, ‘‘It’s really you,” 
I managed to stammer. “I was just thinking—wishing 
you’d—wanting to see you, you know. It doesn’t. seem 
quite possible = 

Bumble laughed. ‘It is, though,” he cried joyously. ‘‘I 
came direct from the train. Glory told me 7 

Glory! My heart almost stopped beating. Of course! 

“Come into this little sitting room,’’ I said faintly, leading 
the way to the deserted hotel ‘parlor’; ‘‘then you can tell 
me about everything.” 

“First,” said Bumble, when we were seated on a stiff plush 
sofa together, “‘ you tell me. What about the theater ?”’ 

“‘The theater—oh, yes,” 1 began confusedly. ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
had most awfully good luck. Kirstein, the great manager, 
you know, has offered me a part in a new play by Gertz, the 
one who wrote ‘The Flyaway Girl,’ and all those Broadway 
successes. I—I’m rehearsing now. They’re to 
have my contract ready to sign to-day. It’sa 
wonderful chance, limitless opportunities for the 
future. I’m quite the most fortunate girl in the 
world. Oh, everything’s going beautifylly with 
me!?’ 

I rattled on about Mr. Merle’s sanguine 
prophecies, Einfels’ compliments about my 
voice, and Kirstein’s interest, trying to paint 
a glowing, if fictitious, picture that would set 
Bumble’s mind at rest about me. 

“Tsn’t it all quite miraculous?” I continued, 
trying to sparkle with natural delight. ‘‘ And 
won't you be proud of me when I’m a celebrity, 
and you come to clap my triumphs—there’ll 
be curtain calls and speeches and re- 
—— on the stage on first nights 
an ‘ 

Finally my chatter faltered—ran 
down. Bumble, I thought, was 
strangely silent. After a few perfunc- 

tory rejoinders, he sat regarding 

me dumbly; and I thought all 
of a sudden of what Glory said; 
he looked tired and older. 
“Of course’’—it came to me 
then—‘‘you have no ears for all 
. this stage nonsense. You want 
to talk about Glory. She’s look- 
ing solovely, Barry. I never saw 
her as radiantly beautiful. But 
that’s natural since She told 
me of the approaching mar- 
riage,” I broke off, trying with all 

my might to speak lightly. ‘I 

do hope you'll be very, very 

happy, Bumble.” 
And I held out my hand to him, 
praying devoutly that I shouldn’t 
weep the next minute. 














LASPING my hand tight, Bumble 

looked utterly bewildered. Then, 
his face suddenly illumined, burst out 
laughing. ‘‘You thought Glory was 
going to marry me!” he exclaimed, not quite steadily for all 
his amused relief. ‘‘ You thought J was in love with—going 
to marry Glory?” 

‘“‘Why, yes, of course. She as good as told me—but she 
said Mr. Kingsley didn’t want people to know until - 

“You silly,” Bumble declared excitedly. ‘‘Why, it’s 
Kingsley Glo’s going to marry; didn’t you know? She’s 
been engaged to him over a year—told me last month, when 
I was on here. I supposed she’d written you long ago.” 

I looked at him for a moment, speechless, then crumpled 
up in a heap against his arm. 

It was only for a moment, and thank heaven no one comes 
in that parlor room in the morning, because Bumble threw 
discretion to the winds, put both his arms round me then, 
like a circle of steel to shut out all the world, while he said 
he’d never loved anyone except me since the days of our 
enchanted wood. 

“When you refused to marry me and went away—I 
wanted to go out and carry you off that boat by main force! 
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Though in Ruins, it is, More Than Ever Before, the Soul of France 


By Catherine Van Dyke 


AUTHOR OF “MY LAST CHRISTMAS EVE IN PARIS,” “I GO AND SEE,” ETC. 


soul of a great people. Because Rheims Cathedral, 

now being deliberately shattered by German cannon, 
has stood a thousand five hundred years, one and indivisible 
with the soul of France, a cathedral of the people, by the 
people, for the people, the great ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ in stone— 
though Germany bomb its glory into dust, yet Rheims shall 
’ live! 

The stricken thing I saw there yesterday, gaping with 
holes, bits of Gothic grandeur snapping brittly with each 
new blast, its battered arms outspread on the cruciform of 
its aisles, its head crowned with the thorns of its mutilated 
towers—that exquisite martyr to liberty was vibrant with 
immortality. 

It was as an American that I was silent in so great a pres- 
ence as the ruin of Rheims. I was aghast at the shattering 
of the great folk stone of democracy. For us, as for France, 
Rheims Cathedral has been the great I Am of peoples since 
those cradle days when the Franks assembled here to pro- 
claim France a nation. Every 
arch, statue, gargoyle and stained 
glass I saw wrecking the ground 
was a sacred medium in which 
for fifteen centuries peoples had 
expressed their slow, stubborn 
striving toward freedom. Not 
kings, nor popes, nor gilded 
Renaissance built Rheims. But 
shepherd and collier and cook 
graved into these homely images 
their struggles through the dawn 
of medievalism to the noonday 
of the Revolution. 

Those fearful generations grop- 
ing through suppression and 
despair were builded by the ca- 
thedral which they built. In 
their darkest night the light of 
Rheims had said: “Believe!” 
And, believing, the blind burned 
their visions in glorified glass, 
the dumb spoke in stone, the 
wavering determined an arch and 
the bitter leaped in a gargoyle’s 
dance. 


Ts may destroy cathedrals, they cannot destroy the 


4 ME, standing within the 
barbed wire barricading its 
heavily sandbagged portals, not 
a very great distance from the 
German front, it seemed as if 
Rheims Cathedral was never so 
at one with its people as in this 
moment of its ruin. I felt how 
intimate a part it had become 
with the shattered homes at its 
feet, with the streets which are 
cemeteries, and with the vine- 
yards gashed by trenches which 
spread before me like chalk marks 
on the lime base of Champagne. 

As every lawful king of France 
has been crowned at Rheims, the 
acknowledged will of peoples, as 
every glory and triumph of La 
Patrie has been recorded here in 
their reaction on peoples, now 
their cathedral expresses in its 
ruin the triumphant martyrdom 
of its people. Under the shadow 
of its spire sons of France are 
falling as it is falling, women and 
children are tottering to its 
broken altar, and it mingles its 
groans with their groans. 

For fifteen centuries they have 
breathed into this stone the soul 
of France. I thought that now 
France, agonizant, had struck 
that stone and mutilated Rheims 
gushed forth. 











ITH the constant boom, 

boom of cannon and the 
cold clear whine of the mitra- 
illeuse marking my visit on a 
“shelled afternoon,” I adjusted 
my gas mask, a military necessity 
in these perfidious winds, and 
stood where the light stared pro- 
fanely through the frame of the 
once largest rose window in 
France. In ruin piled on ruin, 
unrelated bits of centuries 
scraped other centuries at my feet. Yet beyond that smashed 
baptisrnal font of Clovis; beyond that wrecked Lady Chapel 
patterned by returning crusaders; beyond that chipped 
statue of Saint Louis, which even the Iconoclasts spared, 
for here was a man who taught that every man was king 
unto himself; beyond the pillar fragment where in her 
highest glory stood Joan of Arc, a girl most great in that she 
was the triumphant patriotism of a peasant; beyond that 
crushed altar where kings had been crowned and, in the first 
unrestraint of the Revolution, Reason deified; beyond the 
last expressions of atonement and a reality of independence— 
beyond all, I saw that which cannon cannot shatter nor 
Prussianism mutilate. 

The women of Rheims and those little children, who died 
trying to save their cathedral, understood. With clear eyes 
the village folk told me of that night when the Germans first 
set fire to the cathedral. As the straw on which the wounded 
lay crackled under the incendiary bombs into a tragic 
funeral pyre, and organ loft and choir stalls—which it had 
taken four hundred years to carve—writhed up in flames that 
scorched the stars for these cathedral folk, there leaped a 


mighty sign from out the bowels of that scarlet conflagration. 
And the sign was Truth. With shaking fingers they pointed 
one another to it. As it rose and hovered in the fiery air 
they fell on their knees and, believing utterly, feared not. It 
is useless for science to explain that what these folk saw was 
the sulphuric blue of an obus which splits in three parts and 
rebounds to a great height. They tell so simply that what 
they saw rising from their flaming cathedral was the triple- 
leaved, blue fleur-de-lis of France! 


Si ONES were scattered and metals melted at my feet, but 
that which is Rheims Cathedral is that which has not walls, 
nor can it know defeat through shell or fire. That which was 
the sturdy tower of Rheims is that which has stood for three 
eternal years of blood at Verdun, saying again: ‘‘ Believe!’’ 
That which soared in lyric arches is that which leaped, an 
army in taxis, to the Marne, and to the Prussianism of a 
moment said: ‘‘1.a~ the eternal will of peoples. You shall 
not pass!’’ That which bound the brotherhood of France 


; 
y 
4 


in the rock of Rheims is that which has sworn a great oath 
to Alsace Lorraine: ‘‘ Bone of:our bone, soul of our soul, 
you shall return to France!” 


That which was Rheims is the potlu just over there in the 


trenches of Champagne. He is pitifully young—but what 
would you when boys are called? The smile that presently 
shall flicker over his twisted lips is one with all the brave 
agony of twenty thousand wounded who lie in a mammoth 
hospital city camped to my left. Is it that they see through 
their cathedral relic to that northern portal where, ‘still 
unchipped, stands the sculpture of the Last Day, and, to its 
center, the Christ, his hand uplifted in the act of judgment 
as, by a strange irony, he faces the battery from which the 
Germans directed their shells? 


| Bo Seay oes from my accompanying French lieutenant, 
whose horizon-blue uniform and gas mask showed the 
latest defense of science in color and chemical, and stepped 
across fifteen centuries to the font of Clovis, where the first 
king of France was baptized by Saint Remi, first Bishop of 
Rheims. In the nerve-tense silence, racked by steady cannon, 


I saw oddly that giant, child-hearted pagan, his brawny 
muscles knotting the leopard skin slung over his shoulder, 
his savage beard low upon his breast, his feet bare in penance 
as the new Christian ‘burned what he adored and adored 
what he had burned.” Beside him stood his three thousand 
Franks—only other poilus then—who, enraged at the devas- 
tation of those earlier Huns, under an earlier Attila in this 
same region, club to club had driven them back even as the 
Germans were just bayoneted back from Rheims. 

Greater than the silence that held our lull of intermittent 
firing was the once breathless attention of those warriors on 
this spot, 
for what 
Saint Remi 
told them 
was not 
the story 
of their 
triumph 


















TONES were scat- 

tered and metals 
melted at my feet, but 
that which is Rheims 
Cathedral is that which 
has not walls, nor can it 
know defeat through 
shell or fire. That which 
was the sturdy tower of 
Rheims is that which has 
stood for three eternal 
years of blood at Verdun, 
saying again: “Believe!” 


nor the future greatness of the 
new France. They were conse- 
crating a nation. He told them 
of asadder history. He told them 
of a Man who so loved his fellow 
men that he dreamed to free all 
nations into one brotherhood. 
And they hung him on a cross. 


O OBUS crashed more loudly 

on this spot than once roared 
thevoiceof Clovis,the first French- 
man. Unable to stand such in- 
justice, he raised aloft his great 
sledgelike fist and, at the thought 
of Christ crucified, cried out: 
“Oh, if my Franks had been 
there!” 

They have heard the story of 
Clovis’ fiery justice, these folk of 
France, and in dark centuries 
whispered it to each other until 
one whispered it into stone, and 
the stone, receiving that which 
was spirit, gave back again the 
fiery soul of Clovis to his people. 
Through generations gleams of its rugged chivalry have shone 
forth, and yesterday I saw its light flickering above one of 
the many new graves on the cathedral floor. Under a heap 
of ruins, a few paces from the broken baptistry, lies a lad 
who must have loved Clovis greatly, for this is the crude 
grave of Petit Jean. 

Many of you at home in America, who have made your 


pilgrimages to Rheims, can remember Petit Jean. He was the 


son of the crippled verger who used to guide visitors about 
the cathedral. But Petit Jean always followed in the slow 
footsteps and the many dates and great occasions rolled off 
by his father; and if you had luck and loitered a bit and 
smiled at the lad, presently he took your hand and showed 
you different things. Petit Jean showed you the statue of a 
man who talked to birds, and near him was a great stone 
raven with folded wings, because once, when a flock of these 
birds swooped upon the crops and pecked out the grain, the 
saint spoke to them so gently they were sorry, and each 
bird reburied his stolen grain. After that the peasants hung 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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Twelve Dishes From 
of Meat 


Of Which Nothing is Wasted 
By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


Three Pieces 


A Crown Roast for Sunday’s Dinner 


F I BUY mutton for Sunday’s dinner I have the butcher prepare 
a crown roast according to the size I desire; one containing 
from twelve to fifteen chops is the average size. I also secure 
enough chopped beef or beef and pork to fill the center, about 
one pound and a half, unless for variety I fill the center with 
peas. When purchasing the roast I always ask for the trimmings. 
I season the chopped meat with salt and pepper and a little sage, 
and roast the whole piece in the usual manner, serving it on a 
hot platter, garnished with parsley and paper frills.’ 
For Monday’s dinner I cut the chops from Sunday’s roast, 
season them with onion salt and pepper, dip them in egg and 
cover them with bread crumbs. These chops I fry to a golden 






The Two-Rib Beef Roast 


pete v2 I select a two-rib beef roast and lay aside the bones 
and trimmings for making soup later. I cook the roast in a 
hot oven in the usual way and baste it frequently while cook- 
ing. It is served surrounded with white potatoes browned, and 
garnished with parsley. 

From the remains of the roast I prepare a New England boiled 
dinner. For this I use about one pound and a half of cold roast 
beef. I cut it into small slices, put it in a stewpan with a little 
hot water and bring it to a boil. Then I add eight small white 
potatoes, an equal amount of onions and carrots, and three slices 









Breaded Chops on Monday 


eo 





brown in some of the hot drippings left from the roast. Then I 
pile some hot mashed potatoes on a serving dish, arrange the 
chops around and garnish with watercress. I also use the paper 
frills. These help to dispel the second-serving or left-over look. 
On Tuesday I use the trimmings which I asked for. when 
buying the roast to make a mutton stew, with which I’serve 
baking-powder dumplings. I put these into a stewpan with the 
trimmings of meat and bones that accrued from the preparation 
of the crown roast, with one teaspoonful of chopped parsley and 
enough water to cover all. This I season to taste with salt, pepper 
and onion juice. When the meat is cooked I make some baking- 
powder dumplings, drop them into the stew, cover the pan and 


New England Boiled Dinner 


of bacon. I season it with salt and pepper and boil it until the 
vegetables are tender, say for about thirty minutes. I dish up 
on a hot platter, thicken the broth with flour and pour this over 
the meat and vegetables. 

Of the beef still remaining I make a beef hash. Cut the beef 
into small dice pieces, melt two tablespoonfuls of drippings in a 
frying pan, put in two sliced onions and fry to a light brown; 
then add two tablespoonfuls of flour; stir until it warms; then 
mix in a cupful of stock, season to taste with salt and pepper, 
put in the meat and let it get thoroughly hot. When ready to 


Nourishing and Appetizing 
Dishes From the Beef Roast 








OMEONE must use the choice cuts of meat 
or there will not be cheap cuts enough to go 
around, and it is often a wiser economy to buy a 
good cut of meat, making four dishes from one 
piece and using it to the last scrap, than to buy 
four cheap cuts. In cooking cheap cuts separately 
more fuel is consumed than in cooking the whole 
choice cut and reheating in subsequent dishes. 
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With Dumplings for Tuesday 
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Mutton Stew 


cook them for from ten to twenty minutes, according to the’size 
ofthe dumplings. I dish up the meat inthe center of a hot platter, 
pour the gravy around and border the dish with the dumplings. 
For Wednesday’s dinner I take all pieces of remaining meat 
and bones and, after chopping the latter, place all in a saucepan, 
cover with three quarts of water, put in about one teaspoonful 
of salt and let it come to a boil. Then I skim it well, allow it to 
simmer for two or three hours, then return it to the saucepan 
and add two tablespoonfuls of pearl barley, one onion and one 
carrot cut into dice; I let this boil until the barley and vegetables 
are tender, then add some chopped parsley. I serve it with a 
toasted finger of bread. The main course is a vegetable one. 








serve, dish the meat in thecenter of a hot dish and garnish around 
the dish with mashed potatoes as a border. 

To makea brown beef soup, I take the bones which have been 
left from the roast of beef and put them into a saucepan with any 
pieces of trimmings left, moisten with one cupful of water and 
simmer until the gravy begins to flow; then I add three quarts 
of water, three carrots, two onions, one blade of mace, twelve 
peppercorns and one teaspoonful of salt. I let this sinimer for 
four or five hours and, after skimming and straining it carefully 
through a fine hair sieve, it is ready for use. 


Savory Pork Dishes That Almost Everyone Likes 


ROAST shoulder of pork weighing six or eight pounds 

is economical in that it will furnish many savory 
dishes. It contains much fat. The skin should be washed, 
scraped and scored lengthwise and crosswise and then 
put into a moderately hot oven. Three-quarters of an 
hour before the roast is done sweet potatoes should be 
put with the meat. Baste frequently. Serve ona hot plat- 
ter, surrounded by potatoes and parsley, or use watercress 
garnish. 

To make the famous Philadelphia scrapple, slowly boil 
the bones and part of the meat and fat that are left from the 
pork roast, keeping them covered with water, for one totwo 
hours, or until the meat is easily removed from the bones. 
Then drain off the liquor into a stewpan, separate the 
meat from the bones, and finely chop the meat. Season 
the liquor with salt, pepper and pulverized sage; set the 
liquor on the fire and, when it boils, stir in corn meal to 
form a thick mush; cook for ten minutes, stirring con- 
stantly, then add the chopped meat and stir until thor- 
oughly mixed. Pour while hot into a greased pan or mold 
and set aside to get cold. When it becomes cold and 
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The Famous Philadelphia Scrapple 














Tasty Little Pork Pies 


thoroughly set, slice and fry as one would ordinary mush. 
This dish is both appetizing and satisfying. 

Prepare another part of the remaining’ meat as tasty 
little pork pies by chopping it and adding it to about a 
tablespoonful of tomato catchup and the same amount of 
chopped onion, with seasoning of salt and paprika pepper. 
Make the pastry with one cupful of flour, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder and one tablespoonful of shortening; 
mix to a dry pastry with cold water. Turn onto a board, 
roll it out, cut into rounds and place a teaspoonful of the 
meat mixture on one side of each round; fold over, press 
the edges together and bake in a quick oven. 

Homemade pork sausage is a dish relished by almost 
everyone. This can be made from all that remains of the 
meat from the pork roast, including bits of fat, passing it 
through a meat chopper and seasoning it with salt, pep- 
per and a little sage. If the amount of meat seems too 
small, hot mashed potatoes may be combined with it and 
the mixture made into cakes. Fry or bake in the usual 
manner and serve with fried apple rings either cooked in 
the sausage fat or in corn sirup and water. 
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Homemade Sausage With Fried Apples 



































‘Twice-as-Far Dishes 
That Help Me Save 


When I Use Forethought to Make Them 
By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


Two Dishes From One Can of Salmon 


Mock Salmon Steak 


Bross half a can of salmon and mix with it two cupfuls of 
steamed stale bread crumbs; season with salt, pepper 
and one tablespoonful of onion juice; then add one egg and 


a quarter of a cupful of flour. Mix well and form into steak 
shape; put into a greased frying pan, brown on one side, 
turn and fry until done. Remove to a hot platter and gar- 


nish with lemon slices, parsley and quartered tomatoes. 
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Salmon au Gratin 


1) pve a sauce of two tablespoonfuls of butter substitute, two of 
; flour and two cupfuls of milk. When boiling, smooth and thick 
like cream, put in half a can of salmon broken in small pieces. Turn 
this into small fireproof glass casseroles, cover the top with bread 
crumbs and grated cheese, and bake until brown on top. 











Roast Chicken With Apple Salad 


TUFF the chicken with a dressing made of soaked stale bread 
crumbs, seasoned with sage, salt and pepper; place in a roast- 
ing pan and baste with drippings, When browned, remove to a 
hot platter, garnish with parsley and serve surrounded by a salad 
of chopped apples, celery and strips of string beans. 





Chicken a la King 


| ee this delicious second serving of chicken melt a tablespoonful of 
butter substitute in a stewpan and rub in a tablespoonful of flour; 
add one cupful and a half of milk; mix smooth and season with salt and 
pepper ; to this add the cold cooked chicken, cut into small pieces. Add 
one chopped green pepper, one hard-boiled egg and one tablespoonful of 


Two Dishes From a Small re 





finely cut celery. Serve the chicken on toast garnished with parsley. 
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OOD food is conserved by careful planning, 

and in the day of high prices money as well as 
food may be made to do double duty. Itis the meat 
taste rather than a large amount that is desired, and, 
so long as there is cake, hungry children craving 
sweets are not likely to ask “How many eggs?” 
Nutritious low-cost foods will combine with high- 
cost foods and satisfy as to taste and quantity. 
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Three Eggs Instead of Six for: 
Sweet-Potato Omelet 


OIL five or six medium-size sweet potatoes. 

When cooked, drain, peel and put them 
through a potato ricer; let them fall lightly, so 
as not to make a heavy mass, into a mixing 
bowl containing three well-beaten eggs. Sift 
into this mixture half a cupful of flour with one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Melt some drippings in a 
pan and turn the mixture in carefully. When it 
is lightly browned fold the omelet and slip it on 
a hot dish; pour Spanish sauce around it and 
serve. For the sauce, fry two onions in fat; add 
one cupful of stewed tomatoes, some pepper and 
salt, one chopped green pepper and half a cupful 
of chopped celery. Boil for five minutes. 
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4 Two Dishes From a Pack- 
age of Noodles 












DD a thickening of flour to the 
noodle stock reserved from the 
noodle dish illustrated just below ; 
flavor with onion. Add the reserved 
noodles and a strip of red pepper 
and serve with toast squares. 








Noodles au Gratin 


| Speke a quarter of a pound of 
crumbed suet into a saucepan 
to render. When browned lightly 
remove the suet. Add two quarts 
of water, salt and pepper and nearly 
all of a package of egg noodles; 
boil for about fifteen minutes; 
drain, put into a greased casserole 
with the rendered suet and two 
cupfuls of white sauce. Sprinkle 
with grated cheese and bread 
crumbs and brown the top. 
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REAM half a cupful of butter 

substitute, one cupful of sugar 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Add one cupful of milk and twocup- 
fuls of flour with three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, and last one well- 
beaten egg white. Mix well and 
bake in three layers. When cool 
spread orange icing between the 
layérs. For the icing boil together 
one cupful of white corn sirup and 
one cupful of water until it spins a 
thread. Pour this into the stiffly 
beaten white of one egg, the juice 
of one orange and the grated rind 
of two. Use when cool, 
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gs for These Two Cakes With Sugarless Icings 
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Two Dishes From a Pound of Fresh Pork 












Fresh Pork, Parsnips and Carrots 


| Lage half a pound piece of fresh pork into a stewpan, 
cover with water and boil for half an hour; then add to 
it four carrots and four parsnips cut into halves lengthwise. 
When done arrange in pyramid form in the center of a hot 
dish, around slices of the pork. Thicken the gravy if de- 
sired. 
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Fresh Pork and Red Cabbage 


UT a head of red cabbage into quarters and stand it in salted 

water for thirty minutes; then boil it for about ten minutes 
to take.away the strong taste; drain, then return it to the 
saucépan, cover with plenty of boiling water and add a half 
pound piece of fresh pork. Cook until tender; drain, and ar- 
range on a hot platter with the pork slices. 











Two Dishes From One Slice of Ham 












Ham Baked in Milk 


AM cooked in this way is as tender as chicken. Put a slice of 

smoked ham into a fireproof dish. Cover with sweet milk 
and bake untiltender; remove to a hot dish, thicken the milk with 
flour to make a thin gravy, season with salt and pepper to taste 
and add two cupfuls of cooked potatoes cut into small squares. 
When heated through arrange around the ham and sprinkle over 
some minced green parsley. 






Ham on Toast With Vegetable Hash 


HIS delicious breakfast dish is made from the left-over pieces of ham. 

Cut the ham into squares and heat them in white sauce; then pour 
them over slices of toast in the center of a hot platter. Serve with vege- 
table hash made by chopping together any cold cooked vegetables, such 
as turnips, potatoes, parsnips and string beans, into small squares. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper and with onion chopped fine. 
Moisten with stock or water. Put a little fat into a frying pan, add the 
hash, and when nicely browned serve with the ham. 








Chocolate Layer Cake With Eggless Icing 


TIR together two tablespoonfuls of 
butter substitute, one cupful of 
brown sugar and half a cake of melted 
chocolate; beat the yolks of the two 
eggs until creamy and add to the mix- 
ture with one cupful of milk, two cup- 
fuls of flour and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. This will make three 
thick layers or six thin ones. For the 
eggless, sugariess icing, heat in a 
double boiler two cupfuls of milk; add 
a quarter of a cupful of cornstarch, dis- 
solved with a little cold milk. Cook 
for five minutes, then add half a cake 
of melted sweet chocolate. Flavor 
with half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
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Doctor Matt 


The Feminine Adventures of a Young Physician: By Maria Thompson Daviess 


AUTHOR OF “THE MELTING OF MOLLY,” “THE POOR DEAR,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATION BY GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 








V—Cutting a Melon 


HY don’t people wear white 

gloves and orange blossoms and 

eat and kiss and throw bouquets 
to the tune of music whenever a couple 
of people go into the insurance business 
together or open a new grocery store?” 
fumed Dr. Matthew Ashmeade to his 
mother as he stood before her, tall and 
very beautiful in full evening and wed- 
ding regalia. ‘‘For the life of me, I don’t 
see why.I should have to spend my valu- 
able time seeing Al Gault open up busi- 
ness with Maude, when there are two 
babies that I am expecting to help arrive 
any minute.” 

‘‘Well, it does seem that in counte- 
nancing weddings any doctor is sensibly 
setting traps for future business,’’ re- 
torted Mother Ann as she shook out the 
folds of her shimmering gray silk and set- 
tled the scrap of rose point on her fluffy 
white water waves. 

‘“My smashed-up countenance is out 
of place anywhere in public,’’ said Doctor 
Matt, showing his scarred and seamed 
cheek, where a slash from a bayonet had 
cost him an eye when working with the 
Red Cross in France. ‘I’m not going to 
stand up facing Clay Woodruff’s two 
black eyes.’”’ He jerked the white rose 
in his buttonhole and scowled. 

“Clay’ll be beside you; you'll face 
Helen, and you do that every morning 
at breakfast, when you are not nearly 
so beautiful as you are now if you'll 
just stop scowling,’’ soothed his mother 
as she gave him her hand with its gray 
glove to be buttoned expertly over a 
plump wrist. 

“‘T don’t face Helen at all; if I did I 
wouldn’t mind. Clay walks out with 
Helen and I have to trundle Clarissa 
down the aisle,’’ snapped the doctor as 
he secured the gray glove in place. 


ULDN’T you and Clarissa quote 
some Tagore to each other while 
you walk out, to amuse yourselves and to 
keep you from worrying over whether 
you are handsome or not ?”’ asked Mother 
Ann with a merry twinkle in her eyes, 
which the doctor caught and answered 
witha shamefaced laugh at himself. Then 
he laid two hands on her shoulders and 
compelled her to look into his beautiful, 
lean, scarred face. 

“‘Scout,’’ he said, with tenderness 
trembling in every word, “don’t you 
ever think that I am not captain of my 
ownsoul. The night I came home scarred 
and saw my butterfly Daphny flit away 











Donaldson as a flower girl,’’ laughed 
Grace as she looked down the long 
drawing-room to where Helen and Clay 
were standing by one of the windows, 
deeply absorbed in a leaf of paper over 
which their heads bent together. 

“‘ Probably showing her plans of a new 
house,” announced Henry as his eyes 
followed Grace’s. “ Did you know he has 
bought that bit of woodland opposite the 
Winns’? You'll be near neighbors.” 

“Has he?” asked the doctor with a 
tumult in his heart. 

“Yes, he doesn’t intend to take her far 
away from Mrs. Ashmeade and 2 


ELLO, Doc,” interrupted Ted 
Pryor as he came into the group 
around his idol, just to be within sound 
of his voice and sight of his face. : 
“‘ _was just reminding Matt that every 
wedding is bound tomake another. Hop 
to it, Ted! It’s easy when you are 
young,” Henry said as he slapped Ted 
on the back. 

“Yes, it’s easy with girls getting more 
fool notions every minute,’’ groaned 
poor Ted. ‘‘That’s what a ‘fellow gets 
for teaching them to run his car.’ 

“‘Is Daphny speeding up?”’ questioned 
the doctor with the quizzical tenderness 
in his voice that it always held for the 
devoted young Ted. 

“Speed? It’s all out of a book Helen 
lent her, and I don’t understand it. She 
read it and then says that I ought to 
wait to marry Mamie Donaldson because 
my color balances Mamie’s hair and 
Mamie is only four. She’s got every- 
body paired off, but I’d get ’em mixed if 
I told which was which.” 

“Yes, don’t tell us,’’ the doctor has- 
tened to command. 

“‘How’s she going to manage it, have 
some sort of a bureau or—or slave mar- 
ket ?’’ questioned Grace, with an affec- 
tionate laugh into the eyes of her husband. 

“Well, don’t you fellows try to shirk 
the question. I am for marrying off 
Dr. Matthew Keith Ashmeade by pub- 
lic consent, so he’ll get one woman to 
run all the time and not be handing out 
chores to every woman in Hillsboro that 
keep them so busy that husbands have 
to be waiting for them to come home 
nights.” 

And at this moment Maude, in her 
orange blossoms, stopped to speak to 
them. 

“You next, Matt,’’ she said with soft 
affection in her eyes. And in his inmost 
heart the doctor groaned as he smiled 
and shook his head. 














from me, I knew that the love of woman 








was not for me any more. But that 
doesn’t mean that I can’t—can’t love 
and honor—and stand out of the way of 
a better man,.does it? If I make any little private mourn 
to my own mother, that’s all right, isn’t it?”’ 

“That bayonet cut right through and blinded both your 
mind’s eyes, Matthew,’’ Mother Ann was saying, when 
Helen appeared at the doorway of the brilliantly lighted 
library. 

And at the vision of the tall, splendid girl both the doctor 
and his mother held their breath. In her shimmering brides- 
maid’s array, all rose and froth, Helen was like some miracle 
flower which blooms at the zenith of summer, and her curved 
shoulders and arms and neck and breast glowed with the 
translucence of a pearl. She was panting and smiling and 
she held her skirts reefed close about her as if still in flight. 

“‘T ran down to show Mrs. Winn and Bert the finery,”’ she 
laughed. ‘‘ But it was all Dead-Sea fruit to Bert; he wants 
to see you, Matt. Please, you and Mother Ann stopa second 
to see him before you go for Clarissa. I hear Clay coming 
now and | must get my scarf.”” With which hurried plea she 
floated down the hall and up the wide staircase. 

“Oh, but God gave me that half hour when I sawed away 
the crooked bone from Bert Winn’s spinal column, straight- 
ened out the cord and sewed it all up, to know for a certainty 
that he would walk as he has done this day—and I must not 
suffer over—this.’’ And as he spoke the doctor stretched out 
his arms toward the sound of Helen’s retreating footsteps 
and then buried his face in his hands. 

‘Hello, folks, do you want to keep Al and Maude out of 
wedlock any longer than is necessary?’ came an interruption 
in Clay Woodruff’s big pleasant voice from the window that 
opened on the front porch. 

‘*Coming, all of us,’’ answered the doctor, and he walked 
out into the situation with his head up. 


HE little town of Hillsboro, in the Harpeth Valley of 

Tennessee, has been giving its children in marriage for 
much over a century, but never had there been a more reful- 
gent ceremony than that which united the destinies of the 
big lionlike Alfred Gault and brilliant, temperamental 
Maude Brockton. All fashionable and unfashionable Hills- 
boro was there to witness the nuptials, and with one accord 
the whole town passed Maude, the beautiful bride, by and 
caught its breath over small Miss Mamie Donaldson, who 
was arrayed in rose-colored tulle skirts that were short 
enough to display about ten inches of the most ravishing 
pink knees, and who carried a basket of pink buds that 
rivaled in hue the skirts, the bow upon her yellow head and 
the aforementioned knees. She had been so trained that she 
carried the flowers up the aisle just ahead of the overshad- 
owed bride, and when she stumped her wee satin-sandaled 
toe, while absorbed in the process of dropping a rosebud just 





“Into the Darkness Forever —Alone,” He Added Under His Breath 


where she had been instructed to cast one, a feminine gasp 
of rapture went up from the entire assembly. 

“Oh, I wish her mother could see her!’’ whispered Cla- 
rissa, the guardian of the small hit of the occasion, to Doctor 
Matthew, with a flush of very beautiful near-maternal pride 
rising to her lovely cheeks and making them even more 
beautiful. 

And as she spoke Doctor Matthew’s sad heart glowed 
while he reread in his mind’s eye a letter that had come from 
the mother of the wee flower girl in far-away Colorado, in 
which she announced the fact of ten extra pounds of fat and 
brawn being stored upon her husband’s gaunt body, which 
meant that the fight for his life was over and her return to 
her offspring was imminent. 

‘And God gave me Betty’s letter too,’’ Doctor Matthew 
said to himself, to still a deadly pain in his heart as he looked 
across the space before the altar and saw Clay Woodruff 
bend his head with a smile for Helen in his two big black 
eyes. Was she, too, going out of his life? 

And, as the solemn marriage words were being hammered 
against his bruised heart, the brave young doctor held his 
head erect and looked out over the audience of his friends 
with the lashes of both his eyes resting upon his cheeks while 
the radiance of prayer shone like a great light from his face. 

“‘God help all the other battered men, all over the world, 
who’ll never make these vows,’ he was praying with silent 
lips. 


No™. a man and a dog are much alike in the fact that they 
very much desire to take a hurt off into a dark corner 
and suffer in a great dumbness. Doctor Ashmeade desired 
nothing so much in the world as to get away from the lights 
and the laughter and the music and the affectionate buzz of 
his friends about him, which was like that of a lively hive 
over a large honey-pot. The busy doctor so seldom had time 
to spend among his friends in the pursuits of merrymaking 
that his presence created a very decided amount of excited 
interest. 

“‘Now, look here, Matt, every wedding makes another, 
and it does seem to me that Maude’s got the ‘unweds’ 
paired off just about right in her line-up,’’ Henry Benton 
laughed as he put his arms around his wife, Grace, with a 
very evident pride in the beauty which a careful toilet and a 
wide-awake air had combined to give her. ‘‘Come on in, the 
water’s fine! Bachelorhood is an empty tin can tied to a 
stray dog’s tail, that everybody takes a shy at. Get yourself 
tied up in your own back yard. Gee, but Clarissa is a 
peach!” 

“I wouldn’t have liked to have anything as gorgeous as 
Helen and Clay Woodruff at my wedding added to Mamie 





As far as weddings go, brides are gen- 
erally considered entitled to most of the 
attention of the guests, and it only went 
to prove the sterling worth of Maude 
Brockton Gault that she, herself, did not in any way resent 
the enthusiasm of her friends as they crowded around Doc- 
tor Matthew. She laughed with the rest when her flower 
girl, Miss Mamie, crowded past her and made for the haven 
of the doctor’s arms and attached herself to him like a small 
rose with a tenacious thorn. 


ND so it happened that she was thus attached half an 
hour later when a melted candle toppled from a silver 
branch of a candelabrum placed on the piano near them, 
and with its tiny flame lighted the short tulle skirts. The 
accident was trivial as far as small Mamie was concerned, 
except that the damage to the beauty of her costume sank 
into her soul, for there had been only time for a top layer of 
her loveliness to blaze up before the fire was smothered out 
in Doctor Matthew’s quick embrace. 

With the utmost coolness he handed the sobbing and 
smutted rosebud over to Clarissa and, with a laughing 
excuse about his own smirched linen, he excused himself 
from among his friends and went quickly out into the night, 
walked uncertainly down to the gate where all the waiting 
cars were parked, and then paused to lean his head against 
the tall gatepost, away from any of his human kind. 

“God! I’m done for this time,” he muttered as he pressed 
a handkerchief to his eyes; and, ‘leaning his head against the 
post, he stood and shook with the rapidity and awfulness of 
the blow that had fallen upon him. ‘Into the darkness for- 
ever—alone,”’ he added under his breath, but with the words 
distinct enough to reach the ears of the woman who had 
come rapidly across the grass toward him. 

‘“What’s the matter, Matt? What is it?’’ demanded Helen 
as she ran her bare arm through his, shook him slightly and 
drew his trembling body close against her. 

“‘T don’t know whether the blaze got to the sight of my eye 
or not—the brows and lashes are scorched, and I don’t dare 
open it until I thoroughly disinfect the whole area of the 
fire. Don’t worry, dear, it is all right,’’ and from the first 
touch of Helen’s hands the doctor was himself again and as 
cool as he always was in any stress of circumstances. “Just 
get one of those chauffeurs to drive me home in my car and 
you go back and keep everybody from thinking I’m hurt.” 

“I’m going to drive you,” answered Helen in a tone of 
voice in which the cool determination matched that in the 
doctor’s own. “And I’ll attend to you myself.” 

““Oh, I’m all right,”’ the doctor answered with courage in 
his big, comforting voice. 

“Of course you are,” answered Helen with the same 
courage in her quiet words. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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The Painted Horses 


When a Girl Left Them and Entered a Real Girl’s World 
By Ruth Sawyer, Author of “Seven Miles to Arden,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this 
story stopped last month, turn to ‘“‘What Has 
Happened,” on page 86.) 


VII (Continued) 


UNE TWENTY-THIRD. I’ve 
done it! I’ve turned shopgirl in 
honest earnest. I’m selling trim- 

mings at Blank’s for five-fifty a week; 
I’ve rented an upper-floor back room 
next to Rose Marie’s on East Ninth 
Street for two twenty-five, gas fur- 
nished; and I’m going to see how far I 
can make three twenty-five cover car- 
fare, food and laundry. Rose Marie 
says I can share their breakfasts, and 
she’ll lend cups and plates so I won’t 
have to buy. She also says I can walk 
to Blank’s in the morning and save car- 
fare one way. She also says I can wash 
my own clothes in the sink in the hall 
and dry them on a line across my win- 
dow. 

I was pretty stupid with the sales 
to-day, but Miss Brown, the girl at the 
counter next me, was very patient; and she’s tired and over- 
worked. Smith and Brown—what a team! I chose Blank’s 
because the Anne Merryweather Lewises and their friends 
never shop there; it’s too proletarian and too far downtown. 

Rose Marie says I’m lucky to be starting with five-fifty and not 
in the basement. The manager must have given me a little better 
chance because of the letter and my clothes; Rose Marie says I 
wear them so they look classy. I had supper with her and Jenny. 
We had mutton broth, banana salad and pie! Twenty-five 
cents. Rose Marie says we can’t afford that every night. 

The girls have gone to bed. Somehow I don’t feel tempted. 
I suppose that one can’t expect too much of a bed furnished with 
a two-and-a-quarter room. The gas jet smells horribly, and the 
air that drags itself through my one back window is heavy with 
unsavory smells. I have a suspicious feeling that before it ever 
gets to me it has been through a few hundred basement kitchens, 
barrooms and human lungs; I’d like a whiff this minute of the 
air at Philanthropy Farm, blown over clover fields and the sea. 
One day at it—no, only half a day—and I realize it’s easier to 
sit on the beach and dream dreams of a crusade than shoulder 
an actual banner in an actual fight. 


UNE TWENTY-FOURTH. I’ve had two of the biggest jolts 

I ever had in my life, to-day. After a breakfast composed of 
uncooked cereal, bananas and cocoa, made over the gas jet, I 
walked to Blank’s, took my things off in a reeking basement and 
went to my counter. I had just opened my sales book and was 
mentally going over my stock to be ready for the first customer 
when I happened to look across to the opposite counter. The 
opposite counter is dress silks; and there, on a stepladder, 
arranging an above-counter display at the direction of an older 
clerk, was the Goldberg person! He had taken my advice and 
was going to try out shop-clerking. As I looked, he looked. For 
a moment I thought my knees would give way and dump me, crim- 
soning behind my counter. But he laughed—and then I laughed. 

Miss Brown saw us. ‘ Friends?” she asked. 

“No, just a—chance acquaintance.” 

A look almost of envy came into her face. “ Well, even an acquaint- 
ance helps out. Get a man to give you a good square meal once in a 
while, and your spirits along with your pay last longer.” 

After the first hour I managed pretty well. Business was what 
Rose Marie calls “‘ going some.” I began to like the excitement, the 
guessing what your customers wanted, the fun of getting through 
and getting to the next, or pacifying irritable old ladies and advising 
inexperienced young ones. In no time I found out a lot of things 
about human nature when it goes shopping; I feel qualified after 
the second day to write ‘‘Complete Hints to Shoppers.” And the 
first hint would be: “‘ Make up your mind before you get to a counter 
what you want, how much of it, and what price you are willing to 
pay.” It would wear out the patience of Saint Anne herself, and 
tire her bones to the point of absolute dissolution, to watch an 
undecided woman keep a dozen others waiting while she makes up 
her mind whether 
she wants six yards 
or six yards and a 
quarter; and then 
not take it because 
it’s too expensive. 

At lunchtime the ~ 
Goldberg person left MNS 
first. He tried to wk 
make me under- | Af 
stand by signs that | 
he wanted to speak 
to me; but I 
wouldn’t under- 
stand. He looked 
rather glum and 
disgusted all after- 
noon; and he didn’t 
make many sales. I noticed the foreman of our 
department standing near my end of the coun- 
ter and watching me pretty closely, but I didn’t 
think very much of it until the bell rang for clos- 
ing. Then he came over. ‘If you keep on for 
the rest of the week as you’ve begun I'll raise 
you to six, Miss Smith.” 

“Thank you, sir.” : 

Can you hear an Anne Merryweather Lewis 
saying ‘“‘Thank you” for a fifty-cent raise of 
wages? But fifty cents a week means almost ten 
cents more a day; that helps a lot. It has come to seem 
as big to me as a certain birthday check given to the 
above-named Anne, which she spent on a foolish little 
book to hold her more foolish thoughts. Yes, the raise 
of wages was certainly a big jolt, and I’m very proud. 








HE Goldberg person was waiting for me by the em- 
ployees’ door. I spoke first: ‘‘Do you consider shop 
clerks are well paid, and can you live on it?” 

He made a funny face, like a little boy who has bitten 
into a sour apple, expecting a sweet one. ‘‘I don’t know; 
I haven’t lived on it yet.’”’ Suddenly he took my hand and started 
to pull me down the street. ‘‘Come, let’s get an open taxi and 
I’ll take you somewhere for dinner where it’s cool and clean and 
we can breathe the air.” 

For a moment I almost went. It was so hot and choking, and 
I was tired and hungry. Then I remembered why I had conie, 
and why he had come; and I thought, if either of us was going 
to get any good out of it I had better squelch temptation. So 
I said very firmly: 

“You can’t hire taxis and take a girl out to dinner on a clerk’s 
wages. And don’t you think you had better try the air a little 
longer, so you will remember when you get back to Briarwold 
‘ust how it chokes?” 





























He came all the way back to Ninth 
Street with me. He looked the house 
over pretty well from the outside and 
shuddered. I didn’t blame him. I shud- 
: dered too— inside; but neither of us said 
anything except ‘‘ Good-by.” : 

As I saw him turn down the street I 
thought of something. Suppose I was 
what I was pretending to be; suppose 
he was what he was pretending to be; 
and suppose—suppose I cared for him a 
little and he cared for me enough to 
want to see me—‘‘keep company” as 
Rose Marie says—how could we do it 
respectably? I don’t mean prudishly. 
I couldn’t ask him up to this heaven- 
forsaken back bedroom, and this is all 
the home that I, as I, can claim. It’s 
all the home that Rose Marie, Jenny, thou- 
sands of other girls like them, have for years 
and years. 

Of course he could take me out; but where? 
And what are the kinds of places open to people 
with our earnings? 
That’s what I’m won- 
dering about now. 

Two nights, and the 
little room seems un- 
bearable! We had 
fried fish for dinner, 
swimming in some- 
thing that I know was 
not kerosene or gaso- 
line, but I couldn’t say 
what. We also had 
summer squashandan 
ice-cream cone. Sev- 
enteen cents! If the 
Goldberg person asks 
me to dinner to- 
morrow night I won- 
der if I shall have the 
backbone to refuse. 


UNE TWENTY- 

SEVENTH. I feel 
like a backslider. I 
braced my back and 
stood it for one more 
night. Rose Marie, 
Jenny and I had bread 
and milk for supper 
last night, and spent 
the extra on an open- 
car ride. We came in 
about nine, breathless 
and dripping perspira- 
tion. Afterward we 


“There, on a Stepladder, Arranging 
an Above-Counter Display Was the 
Goldberg Person!” 


3 undressed and curled 
up on the floor of my room under the window. It was cooler on the 
floor. No air, nothing but smells came through the window, and 
the cries of fretting babies and the sounds of popping corks from 
the saloon at the corner. 

We were too hot and suffocated to talk much, but at last Rose 
Marie thrust a limp hand into mine and whispered: ‘‘ Honest to 
God, Nancy, I want to keep straight; but this weather puts me all 
in, and then I get to thinking what’s the use? Why not get a little 
pleasantness while you can? You'll be old quick enough, and then 
where are you?” : 

Old and worn-out like Miss O’Grady perhaps, clinging to chance 
kindnesses and occasional sunsets. That’s about the best one can 
expect. And the worst? So to-night I—backslid! After a breath- 
less day Mr. Goldberg stood again at the employees’ entrance when 
I came out. “‘ Well?” was all he asked. 

It was enough. I nodded. ‘If you’ll do it on what you’ve actu- 
ally earned—not what your father’s given you; and you'll take my 
two friends with me.: I can’t and won’t come back after a cool 
dinner and a breath of fresh air and face those girls sizzling up there 
under our tin roof.” 

He gave me the funniest look, another one of those bug expres- 
sions. I wondered if he thought I wasn’t willing to trust him, or 
whether he thought I was just “‘nervy.”’ Anyway, he agreed most 
politely. We went for the girls and took the electric road for 
Brighton. We had a good shore dinner, stayed until we were re- 
freshed, body, mind and soul, and came back—actually to sleep. 
It was wonderful to watch Rose Marie and Jenny. They grew 
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“It’s So Easy to Arrest a Girl; But You Can Never Un-Arrest Her” 
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positively starry-eyed on the beach; and oh, their gratitude to the 
man who had made it possible! 

I made another prayer to Saint Joseph to-night. I stood him 
where he could see every corner of the room and said: ‘Saint 
Joseph, just take a good look at it; smell the smells and the gas 
jet; look at the bed, the nightmare paper on the wall, the filthy 
mattinged floor. Think what the day has been and think what to- 
morrow will be, and of coming home to this—just this—night after 
night! And after you’ve thought it over well, think of the girls who 
are trying to keep good and clean and sweet in the midst of it. And 
‘honest to God,’ Saint Joseph, send each of them—especially Rose 
Marie and Jenny—a good, decent man to take care of them and 
make life more bearable. Amen.”’ 


ULY TENTH. Ihave been back at the dear old Farm four hours. 

In that time I have hugged Miss O’Grady and Jean a hundred 
times. I have had a long talk with the White Rabbit, and I have 
sat on the beach and let the roaring waves, the cool breath of eve- 
ning, the scent of the world as God made it in the beginning, all 
minister to my tired, crushed soul; for I suppose it is my soul that 
is doing all this writhing and dreaming. The Goldberg person came 
home with me. He came to the beach, too, and stepped over his 
line of gilded sand, but I shook my head. I simply couldn’t have him 
share charity sand with me to-night. 

I stayed at my trimmings for two weeks. He stayed at his dress 
silks the same time. I think we both of us came away wiser and 
more understanding persons. The difference is, he thinks I am going 
back to my counter at the end of the summer, that I must go back— 
while he is immune of his for all time. It troubles him, I think; 
at least, that seems to be what is on his mind, for he keeps saying 
that there must be something better, brighter in the future for me; 
he can’t stand thinking about it. 

I must say I feel like a miserable hypocrite; and since we’ve 
shared twenty-five-cent meals, park benches and sympathy I like 
him better. For a rich man’s son he is certainly surprisingly tender- 
hearted and understanding. 

What he intends to do with his experience I don’t know; I know 
what I am going to do with mine—and the knowledge has brought 
a great, overwhelming peace after the turmoil of those fourteen 
days. The first Sunday of shop-clerking Rose Marie took us both to 
the little Catholic mission way down at the end of nowhere. A dear 
old father, in Franciscan robes, said the mass, and the boys from the 
streets chanted the service. 

There was something very holy and soul-quickening about it all, 
and at the end the boys sang an old Gregorian “‘ Pax Vobiscum.” 
The sea is pounding it out now. I realize I am no longer the 
dreamer, The Second Person Singular has abdicated in favor of the 
First Person. I am going to be Nan the reformer, Nan the fighter, 
Nan the champion of those girls. 

Like a true woman, I have left the most important thing to be 
tagged to the end like a postscript. When I got back to-day the 
first person Jean mentioned was Jimmy Wentworth. It seems he 
was motoring down this way and stopped to call on Mrs. Percival, 
not knowing the farm had been converted. He stayed to make 
Jean’s acquaintance; and he has been back five times already to 
continue it! Can it be that dear old Jimmy has taken my advice 
and picked out his girl? From the bottom of a very full heart 
I hope so. I shall have to add another prayer to my rosary for 
Saint Joseph. Poor old Saint! 

VIII 


& IT happened, it took more than the single factor of 
Nan’s resolve to be Nan the fighter and no longer 
just Nan the dreamer to launch the First Person into a 
full existence. Not that the resolve might not have accom- 
plished it alone in the end; but Fate made it more immediate 
by coupling to it an incident so unexpected and dramatic 
that Nan the fighter was claiming the 
center of her little stage almost before she 
could actually certify that Nan the dreamer 
had made her final exit. 

The hot wave continued throughout the 
week of Nan’s return from her shop-girl ex- 
perience in the city. It scorched the grass; 
it wilted the flowers; the trees drooped 
dejectedly; and even those people blessed 
with nothing much to do and the open 
country around them sweltered and gasped 
for breath. The nights seemed worse than 
the days, except for the restful cessation of 
light and glare. 

Nan tossed on her bed and thought of 
the little back bedroom under the tin roof, 
of Rose Marie and Jenny, and the thou- 
sands like them panting for the bare breath 
of existence. How could they stand it! 
And how long would they stand it? It 
seemed inconceivable to her that more did 
not rail against the portion in life which 
had been doled to them, and cast it from 
them with one quick plunge into the cool, 
dark waters that compassed the city. 

Was it the fear of death that kept so 
many still struggling through these daily 
tortures, or was it that unquenchable hope 
in something better to come, in better 
times, more pay, more comfort, love and 
love’s fulfillment? Whatever it was, it 
was enough to keep them alive. The pa- 
pers published barely a suicide a day; and 
for a city, that was incredibly small and 
heartening to Nan. 

Nevertheless, the thought of Rose Marie 
and Jenny haunted her; and finally she 
could stand it no longer. She wired the 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


An Official Department Edited and 
Conducted by 
William Howard Taft 


Chairman of the Central Committee 


Just What is the Function of the Red Cross 
National Headquarters at Washington ? 


HE function of National Headquarters is to 

outline and direct in a general wayRed Cross 
activities. It does this through the thirteen Red 
Cross Divisions throughout the country and 
not through Chapters or individual members. 
It isin direct contact with the foreign organiza- 
tion of the American Red Cross in Europe, 
learns the needs there, and then informs the 
thirteen Red Cross Divisional offices of those 
needs. , 





What is the Function of the Thirteen Divisional 
Offices ? 


ACH of the thirteen Divisional offices has 

supervision over a specified territory. Each 

is a fully equipped Red Cross organization, 

functioning directly through local Chapters and 
responsible to National Headquarters. 


—_—————— 


Who and Where are the Divisional Managers ? 


HE rapid expansion of the Red Cross to an 

organization of nearly 5,000,000 members 
made it necessary to decentralize some parts 
of its management. To this end thirteen geo- 
graphical divisions were created, and each put 
in charge of a business man of experience and 
ability serving the Red Cross without pay for 
the period of the war. All Chapter and individ- 
ual relationships with the Red Cross are now 
handled through the Division Managers’ offices. 
These are in the following cities: 

New York City, New York; Chicago, Illinois; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Denver, Colorado; Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Seattle, Washington; San Francisco, California; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, 
Georgia; St. Louis, Missouri; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Address the Division Manager, American Red 
Cross, in the city nearest you. The women’s 
work in each division is headed by a Division 
Director of the Woman’s Bureau. 


What is Meant by the Red Cross War Fund ? 


“T°HE Red Cross War Fund is a fund of $100,- 
000,000 raised by voluntary contributions 
during the week of June 17, 1917, as the first 
step toward financing American Red Cross war 
relief work, and to meet the then immediate 
needs. As the war continues and the needs 
increase they must be met by the additions to 
the original Red Cross War Fund, which the 
people of this country will be asked to make. 


Are Any Chain Letters Appealing for Contri- 
butions of Money or Articles Authorized by the 
Red Cross ? 


O; THE Red Cross has not and does not 

approve the chain-letter method of obtain- 
ing gifts and has never authorized any person to 
use the name of the Red Cross in any chain- 
letter schemes. You are urged to pay no atten- 
tion whatever to any chain letters reaching you 
in which the name of the Red Cross is used. 





For What Purposes is the American Red Cross 
Spending in France, and in Other Countries 
Allied With Us, the Money That We in the 
United States Gave It? 


HE public’s money given to the Red Cross 

is being spent in France and other countries 
allied to us for such purposes as the following: 
Infirmaries and rest stations for the sick; disin- 
fecting rooms and dormitories for soldiers; for 
hospital equipment, medicines and dressings 
(nearly 4000 of the 6000 hospitals in France are 
now receiving supplies from the American Red 
Cross); for food for the sick and needy; for 
ambulances for the wounded; for motor trucks 
which make the American Red Cross independ- 
ent of the overburdened railways in France; 
for medical research; for the building of homes 
and schools for orphans and the helpless; for 
the relief of destitute families; to fight tuber- 
culosis, the deadliest enemy of the civil pop- 
ulation of France; for general relief work in 
Belgium, and for other purposes. 





Are Trench Candles Desired by the Red Cross ? 


ED CROSS representatives in France have ~ 


cabled that the need for trench candles is 
not such as to warrant the Red Cross in request- 
ing its members to make them or in asking 
the Government authorities to provide shipping 
space for them. 








The Official Red Cross Primer 


Authoritative Answers to the Questions That are Being Asked 


Will the Red Cross Accept Knitted Articles if 
They are Not Exactly Like Those Described in 
the Official Red Cross Knitting Instruction Book 
(A. R. C. 400)? 


HE Red Cross does not want to discourage 

anyone and, if it possibly can be used, every 
knitted article that is offered will be accepted; 
but everyone should remember that the knitted 
articles called for in the instruction book are 
exactly what the Army and Navy authorities 
have asked for, and the directions given are 
believed to be the simplest and most practical 
that can be devised. More and better work will 
be done if everyone confines her knitting to 
the articles suggested and follows the directions 
given. Sweaters, socks and wristlets are the 
articles most urgently needed. 





Does Not the American Red Cross Stand for 
America First ? 


ES, but not for America alone. It believes 

in helping soldiers, children and the helpless 
in France, in Belgium and in Rumania. It be- 
lieves in the practical application of the Golden 
Rule. Also, when the American Red Cross saves 
the life of a soldier in France and sends him back 
to the line to fight, it not only saves this man 
but saves a man from taking his place—and the 
one who must ultimately take his place is an 
American soldier. 


Why Should the Red Cross Spend the American 
People’s Money in Foreign Countries ? 


ECAUSE the medical and hospital supplies 

of some of the armies allied with ours are 
not sufficient to render the relief their soldiers 
ought to have; and because the civil population 
of some of these countries is suffering severely 
after nearly four years of war. 


Why Do, Some Chapters Carry No Yarn at All? 


ANY Chapters prefer to concentrate on 

making surgical dressings or hospital gar- 
ments, while some have felt that local retailers 
accustomed to handling yarn were a sufficient 
source of supply. 


Why Can’t I Make Surgical Dressings at My 
Home ? 


T IS necessary that surgical dressings be made 

under specified sanitary conditions and under 
authorized instruction and supervision, such as 
only Red Cross workrooms can afford. Home 
workers may make hospital garments, and knit 
and sew for refugees. 


Are Knitted Washcloths Acceptable to the Red 
Cross ? 


ES, if knitted in fine mesh they are ac- 

cepted when offered. Washcloths made of 
bath toweling are also desired and are much 
preferred. 





Are Crocheted Articles Acceptable ? 


HE war authorities in France prefer not to 

have them. They are seldom warm enough 
and are too bulky. It is preferred that not even 
in America should wool be used in crocheted 
articles, except in the layettes for infant ref- 
ugees and shoulder capes in black for refugee 
women. 





How Can I Find Out the Greatest Needs in Red 
Cross Work at Any Given Time ? 


HERE are certain supplies which are con- 

stantly needed in almost unlimited quanti- 
ties. As to other needs, ask your Chapter. 
Chapters will be kept constantly advised of any 
new or special needs as reported to headquarters 
by cable from France. 





Why Does the Price at Which Yarn is Sold to 
Knitters by Red Cross Chapters Vary So Much ? 


SUALLY the Chapters are able to sell at 

cost yarn bought by the Red Cross Supply 
Service and allotted to the Chapter by the Red 
Cross Division Manager. So great has been 
the shortage in wool that many times the Red 
Cross Division Manager has been unable to 
wait for the mills with which the Red Cross has 
contracts to furnish wool, and kas had to buy 
wool in the open market, often at exorbitant 
prices. This accounts for occasional difficulty 
in Chapter yarn supply and fluctuation in price. 


I Have Heard That There is a Shortage of Wool. 
Is This True ? 


OST emphatically true! The situation with 

respect to our wool supply is such that 
economy in its use is a vital necessity. Women 
are particularly requested not to encourage the 
further manufacture or use of colored yarns not 
suitable for soldiers’ and sailors’ garments, and 
to knit no more than is absolutely necessary for 
themselves or members of their families. 





Why Do Some Red Cross Chapters Give Yarn 
to Knitters While Others Sell It ? 


HIS is purely a local Chapter affair; some 
Chapters have a free-wool fund, but most 
have not. 





You Speak of the Red Cross Knitting Circular. 
What is it and Where Can I Get It? 


T IS an illustrated knitting instruction pre- 

pared for those who may need it by the Wom- 
an’s Bureau of the Red Cross in coéperation 
with the knitting experts of women’s magazines, 
the authorities of the Allied Red Cross, and 
military and naval authorities both in America 
and in Europe who have had three years’ expe- 
rience with the actual needs of soldiers and sail- 
ors. This circular is distributed to Chapters 
by Division Managers and may be had free on 
application to any Chapter. If there is no Red 
Cross Chapter in your town, apply to the near- 
est Division Manager, who will send you one 
free. 





Why Does the Red Cross Frequently Change 
Instructions Given for Making Red Cross Gar- 
ments and Other Articles ? 


T IS important that there should be adjust- 

ment between the urgent and ever-changing 
demands from France and the supplies which 
the Red Cross sends to meet them. When it is 
necessary for the Red Cross to change instruc- 
tions, it is always done because new needs have 
arisen or because new experience has found a 
betfer way to fill demands. The circulars issued 
by the Woman’s Bureau of the Red Cross are 
not meant to set oppressive absolute standards 
for women workers. They do, however, describe 
known needs and the simplest ways to meet 
them and assure satisfaction by those who deal 
directly with suffering abroad. Patterns are 
obtainable at every Red Cross Chapter and 
most retail stores for the standard garments. 

Circulars have been issued and may be 
obtained as follows: 

A. R. C. 400. Knitted Garments. 

A. R. C. 401. Surgical Dressings War Manual. 

Comfort Kits. 

Uniforms for Red Cross Women 
Workers—other than those engaged in nursing 
and hospital service. 

A. R. C. 405. Hospital Garments and Supplies. 


A. R. C. 406. Guide for Instructors in Surgical 
Dressings. 


A. R. C. 407. Refugee Garments—Infant’s Lay- 
ette. 
Oe 408. Refugee Garments—for Boys and 
irls. 
A. R. C. 409. Refugee Garments—for Adults. 





Why Does Not the United States Government 
Finance the Red Cross ? 


to Red Cross is a voluntary organization 
working to help the Government. 





How True is it That Many Very High Salaries 
are Paid by the Red Cross, Not Only at Head- 
quarters in Washington but in the Divisions ? 


if Baw average salary paid at National Red 
Cross Headquarters is less than $65 a 
month. The average salary of Government de- 
partments at Washington, from secretary to 
janitors, is more than $110 a month. The Red 
Cross Division Managers, as well as many of 
their assistants, are volunteers, though it is nec- 
essary to employ at salaries stenographers and 
other clerical help. The same is true at Na- 
tional Headquarters, where there are more than 
seventy-five volunteers whose salaries, at the 
figures these men are accustomed to receive, 
would increase the pay roll hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. Appreciating the 
necessity of having the best possible administra- 
tion of Red Cross affairs, the Red Cross has 
been compelled in one case to pay $5000, in 
another $6000 and in a third $7500 to secure 
the best possible men for the places—men who 
were being paid similar salaries by other chari- 
table and technical organizations at the time 
they entered Red Cross service. 


The American. Red Cross is the Only 
Volunteer Society Authorized 
by the Government to Aid Our 
Land and Naval Forces in Time of War 





Many Damaging Reports About the Red Cross 
and its Management are Constantly Being Cir- 
culated in My Community. Is There Anything 
I Can Do About Such Reports ? 


ES; you can refuse to give additional circu- 

lation to such rumors until you have made 
inquiry of proper authorities to learn whether 
there is any truth in the reports you hear. You 
will do the Red Cross and the public a service 
by reporting to it—through your nearest Chap- 
ter, Division Manager or to National Head- 
quarters—any such reports. In return the Red 
Cross promises you a full and frank statement 
of the truth. 





Is Any of the Knitted Wear Made by Women 
for the Red Cross Sold ? 


HIS is emphatically not true. No articles 

whatever, either knitted or otherwise, made 
by Red Cross workers and turned into any Red 
Cross Chapter, Branch or Auxiliary, or to any 
supply warehouse, are sold either to the soldiers 
or in shops. 

If any willful case of this sort should come to 
the attention of Headquarters the charter of the 
Red Cross Chapter or subsidiary sanctioning it 
would be immediately withdrawn with full pub- 
licity. Should it transpire that an actual in- 
stance of the above character occurred wherein 
an individual sold articles after their having 
been turned in to the Red Cross, such action 
would be clearly in violation of the fundamental 


law covering the Red Cross, and steps would be 


taken to prosecute the offender. 

There is no way to prevent people from mak- 
ing the same type of articles as are produced 
by Red Cross workers and selling them for their 
own advantage, thus subjecting the Red Cross 
to unjust criticism. Should they use the name 
or the emblem of the Red Cross in connection 
with such sales, however, they will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 


How Can One Become a Red Cross Nurse ? 


ok National Committee on Red Cross 
Nursing requires those whom it accepts as 
Red Cross nurses to be, first of all, graduates of 
schools of nursing which meet the definite re- 
quirements of the Red Cross as to training. In 
states where registration is provided by law, 
nurses must be registered. Only those nurses 
recommended by their training schools and 
after careful investigation by the local com- 
mittee on Red Cross nursing are accepted. 
Applications are formally passed upon by the 
National Committee. 


Does the Red Cross Accept Gifts of Old Linen? 


ys. Chapters will accept old linen for hos- 
pital use provided it is in sufficiently good 
condition; and there must be no holes in the 
pieces. 





What is the Junior Red Cross Membership ? 


HE Junior Red Cross membership is the 

mobilization of school children and teachers 
into auxiliaries for Red Cross activities through 
the school organizations. Its purpose is to give 
the 22,000,000 school children of America (1) 
training in the permanent duties of good citi- 
zenship and (2) a chance to do actual war work. 





How is the Junior Red Cross Organized in a 
Community ? 


HE Junior Red Cross is organized under the 

direction of the local Red Cross Chapter, 
in codperation with the school authorities. The 
initiative in organizing is left to the school au- 
thorities. a “as 
How May School Auxiliaries Get Definite Sug- 
gestions and Directions for Organization and 
Activities ? 

JUNIOR Red Cross Manual may be ob- 

tained through any Red Cross Chapter. 

This gives complete instructions for organizing 
and suggestions for activities. 





Who is Eligible for Junior Red Cross Member- 
ship? 

NY public, private or parochial school, or 

other recognized educational organization, 

may join for all its members; there are no in- 

dividual memberships for persons in the Junior 

Red Cross. 
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F THE kind-hearted and patriotic American 
I citizens who have contributed so generously 
to this great work could only step into one of 
the Army Young Men’s Christian Association 
buildings some evening and see the contented- 
ness and happiness of the boys as they sit writ- 
ing, reading or playing games, after a hard day 
of drilling and marching, they would be assured 
that their; money is being well spent. For this 
reason I pass on to you a letter from a National 
Guardsman to his friend ‘‘ back home’: 


Dear Pal; It’s raining to-night; a good night to 
write letters. I have written to everybody back 
home and I feel as if you ought to know something 
about the work of this life saver, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. You will find it wherever 
there are men, and there are thousands of men here 
to-night. The ‘‘Y”’ is here good and strong with a 
big comfortable shack for every brigade. 

Since our shack opened mother gets more letters 
and the United States Government gets more 
efficiency. If you have loved ones at home you 
can’t resist the open ink bottles and the pens and 
the paper. It makes you ashamed to think that the 
“Y"’ is more interested in your loved ones than 
you are. It hands you out religion in doses a man 
can take. It tightens up the halter that gets loose 
when a man gets away from home. It assures you 
that someone is interested in you, no matter who 
or where you are. 

Who pays? I don’t know, but whoever it is, 
God bless them. They are the fathers of thousands 
of boys. 


Sixty gallons of hot tea a day served from 
only one hut ‘‘over there”?! No wonder that a 
boy who had come out of the trenches cold, 
mud-bespattered and weary and enjoyed the 
hot drink wrote to his mother that to him ‘the 
cup of cold water” in his Bible would always 
mean a cup of hot tea. 

But the work of the Association is not ended 
when it provides meat and drink, a place for 
reading, writing, concerts, movies, study classes, 
comfort and relaxation in camp, or perhaps that 
best of all service—a good place to sleep when 
in the cities on liberty. 

The Red Triangle is three-sided. The body 
of the man who has pledged his all must be 
looked after, his mind must be diverted and 
cheered; but what of the spirit? 

“These men must have religion.” Such is 
to-day the universal conviction among Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretaries work- 
ing with soldiers and sailors in the training 
camps of the United States. It chimes like an 
echo with the word so often on the lips of the 
nation’s men in khaki—and oftener un- 
doubtedly in the speechless depths of their 
lonely hearts: ‘‘There’s nothing like this sol- 
diering business to make a fellow think about 
God.” 


UR buildings had no more than opened when 
the secretaries at the counters found that 
the men who thronged through the doors wanted 
and needed more than anything else to tell 
somebody how they felt. Too shy usually for 
the first advance, they irresistibly invited by 
the hungry look of their faces the friendly 
question that opened the floodgates of the most 
intimate confidences. 

And when any man tells you what is weigh- 
ing on his soul, whether it is his sin, his discour- 
agement, his lonesomeness, or his worry about 
family or business at home, there is nothing that 
you can draw on for his help that really meets 
the case except religion. 

And right there was where religion came to 
the top in the camp work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. If anybody anticipates 
that Christ is to be commended to the men 
chiefly through “ welfare work,” he must revise 
his opinion. Of course, the welfare work will be 
done on the warrant of Jesus’ own assurance 
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To Provide Enlisted Men a Place to Sleep When in Town on Over- 
night Liberty the Norfolk Navy Y. M. C. A. Leased Another Building 
for Dormitory Use, and Both Buildings are Taxed to Capacity 














that the cup of cold water given in the name of 
the disciple wins the reward of being accepted 
as done to himself. But the religious problem of 
the camps is names—naming the things that 
ruin, naming above all the one Name that helps. 

And there is no time to lose—these men are 
summoned by their country to learn a terrible 
art, to risk a manner of living all exposure and 
peril, to venture everything—no less exposure 
and venture for their souls than for their bodies. 
Something must be done quickly to harden their 
determination against the thousand and one 
temptations that beset the whole rough march 
of the soldier from peace to war and back again. 

If, therefore, any stories have come to your 
ears of Y. M. C. A. services in camp where the 
name of Christ was desired to be spoken with 
a timid whisper only, dismiss the tale as ficti- 
tious. The great typical fact is that a man who 
knows Jesus Christ for any conscious support or 
inspiration in his own life simply cannot help 
talking about Jesus when he gets face to face 
with these young, immature, untrained, un- 
fortified soldiers. 

There was never such a pull before to tell men 
about anything and everything that one has 
relied on in his own life, and the sheer blunt 
truth is that a man who doesn’t turn an evan- 
gelist of some kind or other when he gets in 
contact with this multitude of youths has little 
or no religion of his own. 


“T“HE strong ministers of the gospel and out- 

standing church laymen whom the Associa- 
tion is inviting into every one of its hundreds of 
buildings and tents every Sunday are not fail- 
ing to speak for a Christ able to save a man from 
temptation and to keep him pure and true in the 
country’s service and in the honor of his own 
manhood; a Saviour all-loving, all-sympathizing, 
all-powerful to sustain—practically everybody 
listens greedily to that story; and the old sneers 
as well as the old dismissals—‘‘no conse- 
quence to me”’—have disappeared. 

And most wonderful of all, the ‘‘ offense of the 
cross”? seems to have ceased. In soldier audi- 
ences, where all alike have made some tremen- 
dous sacrifice, it no longer sounds foolish for men 
to be talking of One who made it the supreme 
business of his life to sacrifice. Thousands of 
men sign the War Roll, which reads: ‘‘I hereby 
pledge allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour and King, and by God’s help I will fight 
His battles for the glory of His kingdom.” 

There is, however, much more being done for 
religion in the camps by private and personal 
contacts than through public religious meet- 
ings. The Association secretaries themselves do 
not often speak in public meetings. Their 
methods are concentrated in Bible classes and 
in personal interviews. And for the promotion 
of these endeavors, responsibility is especially 
located with designated religious work secreta- 
ries. There is one man for every 5000 soldiers, 
and besides these there is a general religious 
work secretary as supervisor in every camp. 

The happiest pictures of all this camp life 
are pictures which the eye of God alone can 
see—such as a secretary sitting late at night, 
after taps have sounded, under the light of his 
desk lamp, writing in his own hand the letter 
too hallowed to be dictated to a stenographer in 
the ordinary course of office work, telling some 
anxious mother at home how her boy at camp 
has that day decided for Christ and the Chris- 
tian life. 

This is the sort of thing which the Saviour 
said makes joy in the presence of God, and there 
is a gracious increase of such joy in heaven to- 
day because the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is at work in the camps of our Army. 

















Sunday Morning Bible Class of Enlisted Men, Led by One of Them, at Camp Wilson 
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What You Should Know 
About the War 


VERY community has seen this winter 
E evidences of enemy propaganda and its 
pernicious effect. Women associated 
with the state and local organizations of the 
Woman’s Committee are forearmed and 
know how to meet current lies with truth, 
since they are supplied with the educational 
booklets issued by the Government for the 
information of the people. 

If you haven’t these booklets, get copies 
for yourself from your local or state organiza- 
tion of the Woman’s Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense; or get them by writing 
to the committee, Washington, D.C. Here 
are the titles of those which women will find 
most interesting: 

“The War Message and the Facts Behind 
It.” This contains the statement of the im- 
mediate causes of our war with Germany. 

“The Government of Germany.” From 
this you can learn exactly what kind of gov- 
ernment it is that rules Germany and why it 
is a menace to our free institutions. 

“American Loyalty.” This is a compila- 
tion of statements from American citizens of 
Gerinan descent. It is intended for the in- 
formation of those of foreign birth or parent- 
age, and everyone is urged to help in placing 
this booklet in the hands of our newest 
Americans. 

“The President’s Flag Day Speech, With 
Evidence of the German Plans.” This is the 
chief collection of the evidence of our enemy’s 
world-wide plotting against us and shows why 
it is necessary for the United States to con- 
tinue in the war until he is defeated. 

“The Battle Line of Democracy; Prose 
and Poetry of the World’ War.” This is not 
for free distribution. It is a book of 135 
pages containing 73 selections from what men 
and women of all the Allied countries have 
written about the war. It will be found par- 
ticularly suitable for use at patriotic meetings, 
school exercises, readings, etc. It is sold 
by the Committee on Public Informa- 
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tion, at Washington, D. C., for 15 cents oo 


a copy. | 

All the booklets named except the | 
last are free to any woman in America, 
and may be obtained from her local or- 
ganization of the Woman’s Committee, 
or from the Woman’s Committee of | 
the Council of National Defense, at 
Washington. 


War-Study Programs 


T HAS been said that there should be 

no gathering of women anywhere in 
the United States this year that does not 
have some relation to the war and its 
problems. Women in their clubs and 
all other organizations are called upon, 
as a patriotic duty, to devote at least a 
portion of every meeting to some study, 
discussion or activity having a bearing 
upon the war. 

To help women to further knowledge 
and understanding of the war and war 
conditions the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense has pre- 
pared for the use of clubs and other 
groups a series of club study topics, 
with suggestions as to the proper treat- 
ment of each one and sources of refer- 
ence material. These suggestions have 
been distributed among state and 
county leaders of the Woman’s Commit- 
tee organization, from whom they may 
be obtained free of charge. They may 
also be obtained free upon request by 
writing to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Woman’s Committee, United | 
States Council of National Defense, 
Washington, D. C. | 

These club study suggestions include 
several topics under each of the following 
heads: Political issues of the war; con- 
structive patriotism; war psychology; 
national efficiency; home problems; edu- 
cation; the military establishment; 
labor; business and finance; social 
problems, and reconstruction. 





OWS.S. 





OW an American woman can help in this war is not a question of what 
she belongs to, but of what she can do or what she is willing to learn to do. 
That is why every woman in this country should associate herself with the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, through its state and 
local organization, for the Woman’s Committee is the officially designated 
agency for mobilizing all the woman power of the country and codrdinating 
all women’s work so that it will be most effective and most helpful. 
Thousands of women are already associated with the Woman’s Committee 
through membership in a club or other organization. 
women’s societies and clubs in the United States are now affiliated with the 
Woman’s Committee. ; } 
But these bodies comprise probably not more than one-fifth of all the woman 
power of the country, and the women in the other four-fifths are needed just 
as much as those already reached through their organizations. These four- 
fifths are being linked up with the Woman’s Committee through the local 
units of the Committee. 


In our present situation there is not a woman, rich or poor, member of a 
club or nonmember, 


made to the national cause. It is both the aim and the duty of the Woman’s 
Committee to help all women, irrespective of their membership in any other 


tribution to the war. 

One way in which the Woman’s Committee is doing this is through its 
registration of women in their home towns and cities. The registration now 
going on is for the purpose of giving all women an opportunity to find out and 
tell their Government what they can do, in what way they can best serve, or 
what they are willing to learn to do if called upon. 


were needed, and means of training which they did not know were available. 
It has also discovered to employers and public officials resources of woman 
power which they had not hitherto known or appreciated. 

Whether it be big or little, registration with the Woman’s Committee will 
help you to find your war job. Register yourself as soon as an opportunity to 


do so is presented in your locality, or, if necessary, write your state chairman 
for a registration card. 


Finding Your War Job 


Practically all the 





employer or employee, in town or in the country, from 
is not demanded. By each some contribution must be 


the means by which they may make their individual con- 


already discovered to many women forms of service of 
know they were capable, or which they had not known 


Mrs. Puitip N. Moorg, St. Louis, Missouri 
Miss AGNES NESTOR, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss IDA M. TARBELL, New York 

Miss MAUDE WETMORE, Newport, Rhode Island 


A Warning to Knitters 


TOP knitting sweaters of bright-colored 
wool! That is the message of the Wom- 
an’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense to the women of the United States 
It sends this message at the request of the 
Government authorities, whom it represents. 
Official correspondence of the Woman’s 
Committee shows that, while American nurses 
and soldiers in France this winter have been 
appealing for a total of six million articles of 
clothing made of wool, thousands of women in 
the United States have been using up enough 
wool for fancy sweaters to equip the greater 
part of the Army. 

Knitting yarn has advanced in price be- 
cause of the enormous demand and the 
limited supply. It has been impossible for 
contractors and mills to do all required of 
them by Army, Navy and Red Cross needs 
because enormous quantities of yarn were 
diverted to nonessential purposes. 

The Woman’s Committee believes that in 
this emergency possession of more than one 
woolen sweater by any woman should be cause 
for shame rather than pride. 


New Service for City Women 


NDER a new and large appropriation the 
Department of Agriculture is now ap- 
pointing hundreds of women demonstration 
agents to help town and city housewives, just 
as demonstration agents have been helping 
farmers’ wives and daughters for several years. 
Each city agent will be a representative of 
both your State College of Agriculture and 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
under whose direction she will work. Each 
will be a source of complete and authorita- 
tive information as to what the Government 
is doing to help women with their home prob- 
lems, and also as to what the Government 
wants women to do in their homes. 

These agents will work through coéperation 
with the public schools, with organizations 
already at work on home problems in re- 
lation to the war, and will utilize every 
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Save to Lend to Uncle Sam 





WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 





UST as the women helped to swell the totals of the Liberty 

Loans, so women are counted on even more to increase 
the sale of the War Savings Stamps during the next ten 
months. All available forces of the Woman’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense are being used in sup- 
port of this War Savings Campaign, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the National War 
Savings Committee, just as for the success of the Liberty 








billion dollars’ worth of goods this year for war use. 


Loans. The United States must produce about nineteen 
Not even so big a country as 


ours can do this and at the same time go on producing all the same things and as many 


of them as we have been accustomed to in peacetimes. 


Therefore, certain phases of 


peacetime production must give way to wartime needs and yield up men and materials 
for emergency production. 

Neither can these nineteen billion dollars’ worth of war goods be paid for if we go on 
spending all our money in all the ways of the days of peace. In other words, we must 
practice thrift in order to make both ends meet, nationally as well as individually. 

Each person becoming a war saver pledges himself to stop all the little expenditures 
for articles not really necessary. That means that each war saver will begin to accu- 
mulate by this means small sums formerly lost in spending for nonessentials. These 
small sums are the ones that Uncle Sam asks you to lend him in order that he may use 
them to buy the essential things necessary for the war. When some millions of us do 


this, not only do the small 


sums become very large ones, but the demand for nonessential 


articles decreases, and men and material are released for the urgent needs of war. Then 
Uncle Sam cannot only get the goods he needs, but he will be able to pay for them too. 
Meantime, he will guarantee you a good return on the savings that you lend him. 


To manage your own 


system of saving for the war’s needs, and to understand the 


business proposition that Uncle Sam is making to you, you should have the “War 
Savings Primer.” This is a booklet issued by the authority of the United States Treas- 
ury Department, which answers every question you will want to ask about war savings 
and how they give you an opportunity to help yourself and your Government also. 

You can get this booklet free from your state or local director of the war savings 
campaign; ask your banker for his name, if you don’t already know it. Or, if more con- 
venient, write to-the National War Savings Committee, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., and ask it to send you a copy. 


| other available means for helping you 


and your neighbors. If a demonstration 
agent has been appointed for your town, 
get in touch with her. If you don’t know 
where she is, write and ask your State 
College of Agriculture. If none has been 
appointed, ask your State College of 
Agriculture when and how one may be 
appointed. 


Godmothers Not Wanted 


OMEN are urged not to write to 
the United States War Department 
| or to the Woman’s Committee for names 
| of soldiers to whom they may become 
‘‘War Godmothers” by writing them 
letters of good cheer and encouragement. 
Neither the War Department nor the 
Woman’s Committee is furnishing names 
of soldiers to prospective godmothers, 
| for the reason that the military authori- 
ties of this country disapprove of the 
movement and are giving it no encour- 
agement or official sanction. Well- 
intentioned as this movement for 
““godmothering” American soldiers is 
recognized to be, and much as the fine 
spirit in which American women are 
offering to write to soldiers at the Front 
is appreciated, it has been decided, on 
the basis of experience in France and 
| England, that the practice is not one to 
be encouraged by the military authori- 
ties of the United States. 

On the other hand, there is much that 
women can do and are doing for the 
social well-being of soldiers and sailors in 
this country, under the direction of the 
War Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities and the numerous 
agencies codéperating with it. 

Women desiring to render such service 
are invited to get in touch with the ac- 
tivity nearest them through the Depart- 
ment of Health and Recreation of any 
State Division of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
| fense, or through organizations already 
engaged in this work. 
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i «Tender, green delicious peas— 
vi Think of soup from such as these! 
Just to taste it in my spoon 

Takes me back to early June.” 
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Made from fresh green peas 


And rich with real nourishment. 

If you could go out and pick peas in your own garden 
today you could have them no fresher nor more tempting than 
those we use in Campbell’s Pea Soup. And no home kitchen 
could produce a soup more wholesome and satisfying. 

We make it only in the growing season when the fresh green peas 
are brought to us every day direct from the near-by fields and farms 
and we make them into soup the same day. Within twenty-four hours 
or less from the time they are hanging on the vines these tender June- 
ripened peas are transformed into 


Campbell’s Pea Soup 


Pure, delicious soup, hermetically ders, blend them with rich milk, choice 








sealed and ready for your table. creamery butter and delicate seasoning. 
You would be interested to see the = You will say “perfection! 
ingenious shelling apparatus we use You can add hot milk or cream when 


which opens each pod and drops out __ serving, if you want the soup especially 
the peas clean and whole without rich. Served in bouillon cups topped 
even bruising a single one; while — with whipped cream, it makes a remark- 
every trace of pod leaf or stem is ably pleasing attraction for a ladies’ 
separated and discarded. This luncheon or any formal occasion. 
b> / does the work of a hundred pairs Its use is particularly appropriate, too, 





i 7\ i of hands, does it more thor- _for “meatless days,” and as an aid in 
im os oughly and as neatly and _ carryingout the national program of food 
.— See ive sweetly as the daintiest little | conservation; for this soup, it should be 

Ti pink fingers you ever saw. remembered, abounds in nutritious pro- 


After boiling the peas, we __teid elements and the carbohydrates 
rub them through fine colan- — which supply energy and force. 





You will find it a distinct advantage to order it from your grocer a 
dozen at atime. This saves extra delivery expense, and insures your 
having an inviting soup always at hand when you want it. 


21 kinds 
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Weeping Mothers and Wives 


T HARDLY seems conceivable that a mother or a wife, with a boy or a 

husband in service, can so far forget his best interests and think only of 
her own selfishness by writing doleful letters to him from home. When a man 
leaves his home and family for his country’s service he has a right to expect 
the folks back home will play the game as he is playing it. It is the least that 
he can ask of them. The sacrifice is not any more easy for him than his loss 
in the home circle is easy for the wife or the mother. But these are not times 
when we can think of what is easiest: these are days when we are called upon 
to do the hard things in life and do them like men and women. Yet from 
every camp and naval base comes the complaint that the women-folks are writ- 
ing ‘‘sob letters,’’ and the wonder is that any woman can be so short-sighted. 
What our boys in service need is the feeling that the folks back home are 
doing their bit as the boys are doing theirs: that they miss them, of course, 
but that they are proud of their boys for making the hard but necessary sac- 
rifice. We all have our times of deep feelings, but let us keep them to our- 
selves. Most certainly let us not write them to our boys. Let them feel 
that the women of their homes are standing back of them: strong and cour- 
ageous. This is no time for weeping mothers and sobbing wives. 


There are Girls “Over There” 


O WE always realize in our constant thought of our boys ‘over 

there’ and our desire to do for them that there are also girls ‘‘over 
there’’? Over 4000 of them now? I mean those angels in white: our nurses. 
Are we not overlooking them somewhat? They have needs and desires, they 
have their times of homesickness and loneliness, just as well as have the boys. 
It will not be long now before these girls in white will come more into the 
front of the picture: when we shall see them at the bedsides of our boys, 
caring for them, and filling them with cheer and hope. Eighteen hours a 
day will these girls be workirg at their merciful tasks of healing and cheering. 
Shall we forget them? Their number is necessarily small as compared with 
the numker of our boys. But who will say that their work does not stand in 
comparison? Shall we forget with magazine, book, sweetmeat or touch of 
home comfort the girl who will soon stand at our boy’s couch of pain and upon 
whose skill and gentle watchfulness his life may depend? Don’t send her 
this magazine when you are through with it: send her a fresh copy especially 
bought for her. Don’t send her an old book: send her a new one. Send her 
a box of sweetmeats and let them be of the best. For her the best! 


The Badge of Honor 


HE moment is almost upon us when we shall, by hundreds, be called 

upon to face the casualty lists that are bound to come. How are we 
going to meet our losses? Shall we persist in our doleful custom of swathing 
ourselves in black, or shall we be men and women proud of our sacrifice? 
Common sense must outweigh custom. This is no time to ask the manu- 
facturers of crape to divert their labor for necessary clothing to the unneces- 
sary mourning. Let us seize this moment to do away with the lugubrious 
custom of wearing black. It was always a senseless custom, and to-day 
more than ever. We have no right to add to the mental and physical injury 
of those around us by a public manifestation of a private grief. To lose a 
father, husband or son in the service of our country should be a glory. Let us 
reflect our loss as an honor and not as a misfortune. The wearing of a purple 
band around the sleeve for man or woman has been suggested: a golden star 
on the shoulder is another suggestion. But whatever be the sign, let it be 
away from the senseless and injurious mourning. Let us think of the sensibili- 
ties of others. And above all let us take our loss as a mark of honor and not of 
grief. It is not all of Life to live, and there can be no finer, no worthier sac- 
rifice than to give the life that we love to his country. We all believe that. 
But let us show it as patriotic citizens and not as stricken men and women. 


A Remarkable Chance to Help 


E ARE asked to save coal in every way to help win the war. But do 

we realize the threefold benefit that this means? First, it is asked of 
us as a national duty, and on no higher ground can we respond. But, second, 
no request asked of us of late can do more for us on the simple basis of health. 
We are known as a nation living in overheated houses and contracting colds 
and illnesses because we insist upon living in a temperature of 80 degrees 
instead of 68 degrees. We persist in clinging to the exploded notion that a 
“‘cold’’ is contracted in the night air when, as a reality, the air then is 
clearer and freer from impurities than at any other time, refusing to believe 
that our colds are the direct result of our ill-ventilated and overheated houses. 
And, third, by saving coal we save money. Could a request have in it three 
more compelling reasons? To serve our country, to increase our health and 
to save money. Where is the person who wouldn’t gladly do either one of 
these three? And yet here is a request that contains all three. Let us, there- 
fore, readily help the Government in its coal-saving appeal, for in nothing 
that it has asked of us can we at the same time so directly serve ourselves. 
The combination is as rare as it is almost too good to be true. Yet it is. 
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These are Not Charities 


E DO not seem to be able to disassociate the word ‘‘charity”’ when we 

are asked to give to the war funds of the Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Y. W. C. A. and the other activities that con- 
cern themselves directly with our fighting forces. These are not charities: 
they are necessities. We cannot win the war without them. To refuse to give 
to them is to refuse to help in the war. Thousands get behind the argument 
that they have ‘‘given’’ to the Liberty Bond campaigns. But buying a Lib- 
erty Bond is not giving: it is the safest investment on the face of the earth 
to-day, and no credit can be taken to oneself because one has purchased a 
bond that is safer than any other investment to-day. We begin to give only 
when we begin to give to these war activities, and to them we must give. 
For of what use is our money if we lose the war? Is it not infinitely better to 
give, even of our principal, to win the war than to find ourselves with a 
principal absolutely worthless? We fool ourselves that we are giving to these 
wonderful war activities, but we have not begun to give as we shall or can. 
We cannot be too thankful to God that we have these activities to give to! 
What if we didn’t have them? What would our boys in camp or naval base 
do to-day without the Y. M. C. A., or the Knights of Columbus, on the in- 
side, or the Y. W. C. A. on the outside, or the Red Cross when they are sick 
or wounded? Let us be thankful that they are there, and let us be proud 
to give and to give all we can. And then some more! It is truly a case of 
thrice blest is he who gives. 


A Warning to Kindly Women 


VERY woman should heed the official request of the War Department 

and of the Navy Department that no correspondence shall be begun or 
maintained between women and boys in either arm of the service that are 
unknown to them. This request is based on the unfortunate results of graft 
and deception that have been revealed by the so-called ‘‘godmother’’ idea 
practiced by the women of England and France. The ‘‘godmother’’ idea 
naturally appeals to a woman: she pictures to herself a lonely boy in service 
with no one to write to him and she sees him going daily to the post office and 
coming back dejected and disconsolate without a letter, while all the other 
boys around him are hearing from home. Asa matter of actual fact, careful 
inquiry by the United States military and naval authorities has revealed 
that such boys exist only in the most negligible quantity, while unfortunately 
there are a goodly number of boys who are ready to take advantage of a 
woman’s kindliness of heart and practice deception upon her. Nor is the 
condition altered a particle because a woman is married, has boys of her own, 
and writes in that spirit. It is difficult for some women to realize that in such 
a conglomerate mass as is our Army and Navy there must of necessity be 
boys of a kind totally different from her own or the boys that she knows. But 
such there are: boys who need exactly the discipline and the sense of honor 
that are being hammered into them in the service. And if the truth be told, 
that particular type of boy cares very little for letters. The desire to help our 
boys in service can easily be converted into an evil, and no woman should 
allow unwise sentiment to sway her in the face of Government orders that are 
based on facts and that are issued for her protection as well as for the pro- 
tection of the boys. 


The One Thing “Our Boys” Want 


E MUST not let our zeal to ‘“‘do’”’ for our boys in service run away 

with our judgment and, as General Pershing recently said, there is 
danger that we may. These boys are not on a picnic: they are out on a hard, 
grim job. The United States Government knows this, and, despite all the 
reports that are circulated to the contrary, no nation’s soldiers are so well fed, 
so well clothed and so well cared for as are our boys. They are already the envy 
of all the French and English soldiers. It is only becoming to a nation at 
once so humane and so wealthy as the United States that this isso. But we 
must believe that it is so, and we should not give heed to the constant enemy 
propagandism that says one day that our boys are not properly clothed, the 
next that they have no decent sleeping quarters, the third that there is a lack 
of anzsthetics in our base hospitals, and similar rubbish. Women hear these 
reports and at once the army camps and naval bases are swamped with letters 
from anxious mothers and wives, and packages galore pour in with all sorts of 
useless articles that can only be destroyed. Asa matter of actual fact, about 
everything that our boys in service need is either furnished them or they can 
buy at a canteen. What we send them from home is just so much extra, 
but there is a limit, as General Pershing says, to the wisdom of how much 
“‘extra’’ is good for a soldier. The one thing that the Government cannot 
supply or the boys cannot buy is the thing that we back home can unstint- 
ingly send, and that is news from home. The constant cheerful letter from 
home is the biggest and most helpful bit we can do for our boys in service; 
anything beyond that is problematical. We are apt to think that the writ- 
ing of a letter is such a simple act, and we are fired with the zeal to do 
more. But the boys “over there’’ and in the camps here all agree that it 
is the letter from home that counts in their lives more than any other need. 
Let us make that letter as frequent as possible, but, above all, cheerful 
and heartening. 
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ORE than threc trillion tons a 
M of unmined coal in the 
United States, yet the peo- 
ples of friendly European countries 
are suffering from cold! More than 
three trillion tons underground, 
and we are threatened with a na- 
tional coal shortage. 

The problem is not one of scar- 
city in the amount of coal obtain- 
able; nor does it lie in the mining 
of it. The problem is transporting 
this coal from the mine to the 
places where it is so badly needed. 

There are not enough coal cars 
to carry the coal away from the 
mines, nor enough engines to pull 
even the present loads, nor enough 
track to care for the war freight. 
By barring the use of coal cars 
from the hauling of gravel and 
stone, and by diverting coal, when 
possible, to shipments by water- 
ways, the Fuel Administration has 
greatly increased the supply of coal 
cars. 

On the other hand, it has made 
every effort to increase the produc- 
tion of coal cars and locomotives, 
but many of the new engines must 
go to the American railways in 
France, while the number of cars 
possible to manufacture is so small 
compared to the number needed 
that the making of new cars 





American fac- 
tories and homes. 


Won't You Help to Save Coal? 


The Information in This Article Was Furnished by the 


United States Fuel Administrator 


HE war has created a demand upon 
the United States for 100,000,000 
extra tons of coal this year. Because of 
the congested condition of the railroads, 
due to war shipping, it will be impossible 
to supply more than half this additional 
demand through increased production 
alone. The remaining 50,000,000 tons 
needed to support war activities and to 
keep us warm will have to be saved 
shovelful by shovelful through care in 
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United States Fuel Administrator 
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- igi warm than to force the 
re. 

If there is much good coal or 
coke in the ashes you may be sure 
that you are not getting the max- 
imum efficiency out of your fur- 
nace, * 

Always keep a full furnace fire 
pot, level with the bottom of the 
firing door. If the draft is poor or 
the coal fine, thinner fires must be 
kept. In mild weather the fire can 
be carried thinner by allowing a 
few inches of ashes on the grate. 
In cold weather keep the grate 
free from ash. 


: ” chilly room or the room to be kept 


MALLcharges of coal frequently 

applied are more economical in 
the long run than infrequent firing, 
but the fire bed should be disturbed 
as little as possible by shaking and 
poking. Convenience usually de- 
termines periods of firing, but twice 
a day the grate should be shaken 
thoroughly and cleaned. 

If the fire gets very low, open 
the ash-pit damper and add a little 
coal not too fine. Do not shake the 
grate until the fresh coal is well 
ignited. Then shake and add more. 

Never check a fire by leaving the 
firing door open. Close the ash-pit 








promises little relief. A labor 

shortage, due to drafting of miners and to the 
uncertainty of employment caused by the lack 
of cars, has added to the problem of production. 

The United States is called upon to produce 
700,000,000 tons of coal this year. This is 100,- 
000,000 more tons than we have ever produced 
before. The high-water mark of production 
this year, in spite of all handicaps, will give 
50,000,000 tons of this additional amount. The 
remaining 50,000,000 tons must be filled in by 
patriotic thriftiness. 

Railroads intolerably overburdened cannot 
bring it from the mines. There is but one an- 
swer—it must be saved shovelful by shovelful 
in factories and homes. The Fuel Administra- 
tion is not appealing to the householder to save 
coal while factories waste unchallenged. The 
industrial plants of the country are urged to 
overhaul their equipment, to improve their 
methods of firing and to save coal in every way 
possible. In this they are offered by the Fuel 
Administration and the Bureau of Mines the 
advice and assistance of experienced engineers. 

If, in addition, each factory manager and 
householder will study his equipment with the 
aim of getting the greatest amount of heat from 
the smallest amount of coal the resultant saving 
will be enormous. If each family would only 
save one small shovelful of coal each day, at the 
end of a year the saving would amount to the 
startling sum of 15,000,000 tons. 


AS and electricity represent coal. The elec- 
tric light and the gas fire and light left on 
when not in use are coal wastes. Overheating is 
a great coal waste. Most American homes are 
badly overheated. The mortality rate from 
pneumonia would drop rapidly if 68 degrees 
were the standard temperature in American 
homes. Therefore, watch your thermometer 
and don’t let your house get over 68 degrees. 
Substitution of other fuels will accomplish 
much in the saving of coal. Oil stoves, fireless 
cookers and the use of wood are being urged 


upon the housewives of the country. Wood is 
not suited for manufacturing nor for the use of 
city dwellers. Neither is it practicable in those 
portions of the country where the wood supply 
is limited. 

On the other hand, there are seventeen states 
in the North, East and Middle West whose 
rural population totals some 20,000,000. Here 
there is wood, and wood in plenty. To substi- 
tute wood for the coal now being consumed in 
these rural districts would represent a total coal 
saving of 3,000,000 tons. 

In other words, one-fourth of the coal now 
burned by farmers throughout the country and 
one-tenth of that 
burned by villag- 


cooking purposes. There are furnaces built that 
accommodate from three-foot to four-foot 
lengths of wood, and some manufacturers offer 
a special wood grate. A stove grate that is 
found to be too coarse for wood may have a 
sheet-iron cover put over part of it, or a few 
fire bricks may be used. 


HE heating quality of wood compares very 
favorably with that of coal. A cord of any 
well-seasoned hardwood is equal to a ton of an- 
thracite coal in the amount of heat furnished. 
A great loss of fuel is accounted for by care- 
less and improper firing of furnace and cook 
stove. Uncounted 

Ss tons of coal float 





ers could thereby 
be saved for the 
coal needs of our 
war industries. | 
The use of wood, 
when close at hand, 
to replace coal | 
hauled from a dis- | 
tance would also | 
mean the releasing | 
of from sixty-five | 
to seventy thou- 
sand cars for 
wartime transpor- 


There are some 


tons a year. 


advantages, too, 


If in Each Home 


THERE WAS SAVED 

ONE SHOVELFUL OF | ume hrecss® 

COAL EACH DAY 
It Would Mean 


tation. A total saving of 15,000,000 


up the chimneys 
as unburned gases, 
are thrown away 
with the ashes or 
waste their heat 
against soot- 


economy is to see 
that the heat from 
the grates, stove 
and furnace is do- 
ing what you want 
it to do, rather 
than needlessly 
heating unoccu- 
pied spaces and 


1 y 
+ I i ° 
to the housewife | Comfort for 7,500,000 sol- | the chimney. 
in burning wood. | P : | Weather _ strips, 
On milder days the diers in army cantonments. double windows, 
furnace can be | Enough to send a fleet of pipe covering, 
kept running at a | é heating drums in 
lower ebb with twenty-five battleships 3000 the stove pipe and 


wood than with 
coal, and a quicker 
and hotter fire can 
be built in the 
kitchen stove for 





miles across the Atlantic to | ¢‘xtt4 Tadiators 


pay in the long 
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| guard our transports. | tun. Itis cheaper 
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to use a large radi- 








To Do This Means Less Coal and Better 


NAVE you ever noticed how your 
|furniture cracks, your doors 
shrink, your hands chap and 
“| roughen and your family be- 
comes afflicted with colds and 
throat and nose troubles all 
(F2s9}| winter long? Of course you 
—_s=—)} have. There is one reason for 
all of it. The tube on your gas lamp stiffens 
for exactly the same reason that the mucous 
membrane in your child’s nose grows stiff and 
dry and fails tofunction. And the reason is that 
you have been using too little water and too 
much coal in heating your house. 

The difficulty with our present methods of 
heating is that when we heat the atmosphere in 
our homes we fail to wet it also. Thus the rela- 
tive humidity is lessened instead of being kept 
constant. The moisture blanket in the air is 
made thinner than nature intended it to be. 
So it does not properly hold our bodily heat. 

As the earth radiates its warmth on a clear 
night, so we lose our bodily heat when the 
moisture blanket is thin. The consequence is 
that in order to feel warm we must have a higher 











ator in the always 


door and open the check draft in 
the smoke pipe. If the draft is 
so strong as to make control of the fire difficult 
with the check draft, the main damper in the 
smoke pipe should be partly closed. 

For coal economy in the ordinary kitchen 
stove, burn a mixture of stove and nut coal, for 
the latter, when mixed with the stove coal, fills 
up the spaces caused by the larger lumps and 
makes a good fire with excellent staying quali- 
ties. 

Always coal your range with a shovel, for in 
pouring coal directly on the fire from a hod you 
will invariably use more coal than you need. 

When the stove must run some hours a full 
fire box carefully controlled by a damper is 
more economical than a fire so small that the 
grate is only partly covered. 

If a big fire is necessary a little air is needed 
over the coal as well as through it. When soft 
coal is used allow just enough air to come 
through the damper over the fire to make the 
flames so short that they will not reach the sec- 
ond row of stove lids. Close the top draft 
damper when the flames get shorter than the 
first row of stove lids. 


‘re CARRY a fire overnight, fill the fire box 
with coal, cover over closely with ashes and 
close all dampers. In the morning open the 
damper below the grate and the one in the stove 
pipe. Break up the coke in the fire box with a 
poker, rattling the ash in the ash box. 

Damper control is the secret of economical 
heating. When the fire is well started close the 
damper in the smoke pipe as much as you can 
to maintain the fire you need. Open this dam- 
per to prevent smoking while putting on coal. 

These are a few simple suggestions that will 
help the domestic consumer to get the most out 
of his coal supply, both in the furnace and in 
the kitchen stove. The science of saving coal 
must depend on every consumer’s applying 
common-sense economy in his use of coal, 
adapting his own heat requirements and his own 
equipment to the program of war conservation. 





By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


temperature in the house. This dries the air 
out still more and we want it even hotter. In 
many American homes temperatures close to 80 
degrees are common. 

The greatest evil that follows is not the 
waste of coal, bad as that is. It is the damage 
to our bodies. The air as nature controls it is 
two-thirds saturated, and when man dries out 
the moisture nature tries to restore it by taking 
it out of everything in the house. Hence the 
cracked furniture, the shrunken door panels, 
the chapped hands, the poor complexions, and 
all the train of winter ailments of throats and 
noses and lung diseases. 

Nature intended the mucous membranes that 
line the nostrils to be moist, so as to catch dust 
and germs and harmful particles in the air. In 
the dried-out air of our homes in winter these 
membranes do not catch disease germs on their 
surfaces because they dry up and fail to func- 
tion. They may even stiffen and crack like old 
leather. So disease germs get past the guarding 
portals of the nostrils. Throats become sore, 
colds and catarrh are induced and long trains 
of evil are set in motion. 


The high temperatures sap vitality and are 
particularly harmful to the very young and the 
aged. The shock to the system of passing from 
abnormal indoor air to the cold air outdoors is 
severe and many people suffer colds in conse- 
quence. The longer one remains in such air the 
more the system loses its vitality. Thus winter, 
which should be, with its bracing winds, a time 
of invigoration, is accompanied by so many ills 
of our own inducing that many persons call it 
“‘the season of sickness.” 

A person arrived home from the country late 
in the winter and shut his house up tight. He 
at once began to suffer from colds and throat 
and bronchial troubles. Analysis of the air 
showed that it was fairly pure, but the relative 
humid'ty was only forty per cent. When the suf- 
ferer began to open his windows, thus admitting 
moist air, his troubles disappeared. 

Similarly a family returned from a summer in 
the open and shut up their house when cold 
weather came. The boy began to lose tone and 
suffered from colds and throat trouble. The 
girl remained well. She slept in a room that 
was open to the air twenty-four hours a day. 





Health 


Analysis showed that the air in the boy’s room 
contained only forty per cent relative humidity. 
Fresh air promptly cured him. 
_ When we heat our houses we should also 
moisten the air in them. A teakettle singing 
on the stove is as beneficent as it is pleasant 
to hear. A kettle should be kept steaming on 
the kitchen range much of the time. The radia- 
tor cocks should be opened frequently and 
steam allowed to issue. The water pans in hot- 
air furnaces, although inadequate, should al- 
ways be filled with water. Pans of water 
should be on the radiators, where evaporation 
will be rapid. These need not be unsightly. 
Brass bowls or other ornamental containers can 
be used, and flowers used as camouflage. 
Particularly effective is a pan set behind the 
radiator with wide strips of cloth hanging down 
in it from the radiator. These draw up the 
water, like great wicks, and give it off to the 
air. It is next to impossible to make the air 
too moist. When your windows begin to steam 
over you will know that the air is moist enough; 
and some physicians say that no room is fit to 
live in until the windows are steamed over. 
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What Your Grocer Has Promised to Do 
But What You Must Do to Help Him 


F THE many changes which t - 

the war is forcing upon us, 

one of the most important is 
the newstatusof the retail dealer— 
one which is of vital concern to 
the woman whose chief business is 
the management of ahome. Your 
grocer has indorsed the Food Ad- 
ministration’s plan for controlling 
the sale and distribution of the 
staple foods so as to place them 
in the hands of the people “at 
reasonable prices, and without - 
profiteering and manipulation.” 
The value of this pledge depends 
largely upon what lies behind it 
and the spirit in which it is lived 
up to. 

“We will,” said these retailers, 
‘whether licensed or not, codperate 
with the United States Food Ad- 
ministration in every way possible 
to insure the enforcement of its 
rules and regulations and the suc- 
cess of its conservation plans, and 
deliver to the consumers of the 
United States the necessities of life 
as cheaply as it lies within our 
power todo. We will earnestly and 
vigorously recommend to all other 
retail grocers to pursue this course 
steadfastly.” 

This is certainly speaking to the 
point. The chief significance of the 
pledge lies in the words ‘“‘ whether 
licensed or not.” This means, 
briefly, that the food retailer is 
pledged to help enforce the Food 
Administration’s program without 
regard to whether the Food Ad- 
ministration is constantly watch- 
ing him or not. 

Remember that the Food Ad- 
ministration is not a supreme 
authority unto itself. Its only 
powers are those conferred upon it 





Written From Information Furnished by the United States 


Food Administration 


Tt. THE present national emergency 
it is the duty of dealers in foodstuffs 
to deliver to the public the necessaries 
of life at the lowest possible prices. All 
unnecessary service ‘should be elimi- 
nated to effect the greatest possible 
saving in labor and equipment. Any 
disposition on the part of the consumer 
to hoard foods or to buy in quantities 
in excess of normal or regular require- 
ments should be discouraged. Leading 
men of the trade, representing practi 
cally all of the dealers in the country, 
have, in codperation with the Food 
Administration, adopted a program by which it is believed the 
desired end may be achieved. Its success depends very largely 
upon the patriotic and loyal 
cooperation of the public. 


Head of the Division of Distribution, United States Food Administration. 


(Also President of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association.) 





1 q But her husband had an answer. 

“You needn’t worry about Cam- 
eron,” he said. ‘‘He charges you 
well for all you buy. You pay for 
all the waste that goes on in his 
store, never fear.” 

The husband was right, un- 
doubtedly, but that’s not the whole 
story. Not only your own, but the 
national interest requires that in 
this wartime all sources of waste, 
all wasteful practices in business, 
be eliminated. To this end the re- 
tailers have pledged themselves to 
the following: 

“We urge the most strict econ- 
omy in the conduct of all retail 
grocery stores, and constant effort 
to eliminate all waste and extrava- 
gant methods, to the end that 
time, energy, fuel, equipment and 
men may be conserved and that 
wholesome food may be placed in 
the hands of consumers at the 
lowest possible prices.” 

So, buy more at one time; 
that will reduce your demands 
upon the time of clerks. Order 
your perishables ahead whenever 
possible; this will help your dealer 
to avoid buying more than he can 
sell. Keep on your pantry shelves 
larger quantities of the foods that 
are not scarce—and relieve your 
grocer of some of the burden of 
keeping your pantry in his store. 
You can pay cash, instead of re- 
quiring your dealer to keep a book- 
keeper to handle your and your 
neighbors’ accounts. 





Big Prunes and Little Ones 


T HAS long been recognized as in 
the interest of the small con- 
sumer to buy vegetables by weight. 








by a law enacted by Congress 
last summer, which your congress- 
man helped to make. This law says that the 
Food Administration shall control directly by 
license no retail dealer doing a business of less 
than $100,000 a year. Hardly one grocer in ten 
sells goods worth $100,000 in a year—the aver- 
age is less than $12,000 a year—so that the 
licensed dealers are very much in the minority, 
while the pledge cited above applies to the 
great majority. 


Expensive Callers 


“T°HIS does not mean, however, that the 
small retailer in foods is not subject to the 
law. Any dealer making unreasonable charges, 
hoarding, monopolizing, wasting food or other- 
wise violating the act of Congress is likely to 
find his supply of goods cut off, for the Food 
Administration can forbid wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers to sell to violators of the law. 

For you to live up to the suggestions of 
the Food Administration probably saves you 
money. For your grocer to accept its rules and 
regulations undoubtedly will cost him money, 
as his promise means accepting smaller profits 
than he might otherwise be able to take. Is he 
not, therefore, entitled to your coéperation in 
so far as he endeavors to live up to his pledge 
to the Food Administration? 

Of course not all the 400,000 grocers in the 
United States have personally signed and sub- 
scribed to this pledge. It was made for the 
entire trade at a meeting in Washington of rep- 
resentatives of the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association, chain-store systems, large retailers 
subject to license and others. This meeting was 
for the purpose of effecting an arrangement for 
codperation between the retail food dealers of 
the country and the Food Administration. It 
set wartime standards for the trade. 

Have you ever lived in a town where, on two 
or.three mornings a week, a bright young man 
paid you a friendly call and incidentally took 
your order for groceries to be delivered from 
his employer’s store? This method of buying 
saved you trips to the store, or even the trouble 
of telephoning your orders. The practice is 
one of the most expensive forms of store serv- 
ice that has grown up in America. The men 
engaged in it require good horses and wagons 
or light automobiles—all expensive, and all 
paid for by you, the store’s customers. The 
elimination of this superservice by your grocer 
calls for your codperation. He will hardly dare 
venture the change unless assured that you will 
cheerfully accept it as a war measure, or unless 
his competitors take the same step simultane- 
ously. 

Should you, when confronted with this dis- 
continuance of service, take your trade to a less 
patriotic dealer, or threaten to do so, you will 
be placing your personal convenience above 
your country’s need. If you can’t substitute 
personal visits to the store for this service, 
then order by telephone. A single neigh- 
borhood can go far toward contributing one 
able-bodied man to the necessities of war by 
relinquishing this service. Should your grocer 


persist in maintaining it, then decline to order 
through his solicitor and let him know the 
reason. 

In line with the campaign conducted by the 
Commercial Economy Board of the Council of 
National Defense, the food retailers have 
adopted for their standard in wartime a reduc- 
tion of all deliveries to one a day to any one 
family or on any one route. It means giving 
up your calls for special deliveries at all hours; 
it does not mean that you are to give up de- 
livery services entirely and carry all your own 
packages, but only that you are to keep your 
demands for deliveries within the very reason- 
able limit of one each day. 


Dividing Savings With You 


ERHAPS you haven’t realized how expen- 

sive are the “free” delivery services which 
have grown upin the competition among mer- 
chants to cater to your convenience. On an 
average it costs a store from seven cents and a 
half to eleven cents and a half to make every de- 
livery at your house. Often the cost of delivery 
exceeds the sale price of the article delivered, 
and every cent of a store’s delivery expense is 
paid by allits customers. The cost of delivery 
may not be added to the particular article you 
purchase, but it is reflected in the prices of all 
goods sold. 

And even if there were not a cent of saving, 
remember that whole fleets of automobiles, 
whole battalions of men, are engaged in retail 
delivery services at a moment when industries 
vital to the war are crying for labor. 

The importance of releasing these men and 
equipment for the war is shown by the results 
already attained in the campaign for reduction 
of deliveries. For example, 24 men out of a 
total of 167 were released for other service when 
one store reduced its daily deliveries from three 
to two. Twelve automobiles were released from 
a total of 56 when another store made the same 
reduction. 

A word from you may influence your dealer 
either way on this feature of the war program 
for his trade. Keep in mind that you are not 
yet called upon to carry home all your sugar 
and coffee. Have them delivered, if you like— 
though doubtless lower prices in the stores 
which have wholly dispensed with delivery serv- 
ice will prove an attraction to many; but plan 
your purchases so as to make a minimum de- 
mand upon your dealer for delivery service. 

Think over all that you need before going 
to the store or calling on the telephone. Do 
your ordering early or, better, order to-day for 
delivery to-morrow; or still better, order for 
two or three days at a time. Remember that 
fear of losing your trade may make your grocer 
hesitate to institute delivery reforms. Go farther 
and tell him you would be glad to codperate 
with him in a reduction of delivery service. 

Of course it is assumed by the Commercial 
Economy Board that merchants will promptly 
pass on to their customers the results of sav- 
ings through a reduction in delivery service. 


The public is not invited to coéperate toward 
reduced services to the consumer merely to 
make more money for the dealer and them- 
selves; it is to release men and material for war 
purposes. On the other hand, you are asked 
to accept reduced delivery service not primarily 
because it may save you or anyone else a little 
money, but because it is a war necessity and 
a patriotic duty. 

In connection with delivery economies, the 
grocers’ war program includes the recommenda- 
tion that codperative delivery services be estab- 
lished wherever local conditions make it feasible. 
By this system, instead of there calling at your 
house da‘ly the delivery wagons of the grocer, 
the butcher, the dry-goods store and perhaps 
the furniture dealer, one wagon brings to you 
all the goods ordered by you that day from all 
stores. 

Such coéperative delivery services are pos- 
sible only when the merchants of a town get to- 
gether and merge their delivery service into one 
establishment to be run not for profit, but for 
the mutual interest of all merchants and their 
customers. Has the coédperative delivery serv- 
ice been tried in your town? If not, why not 
suggest it? 


You Pay for the Waste 


OUBTLESS you tried, early in our partici- 

pation in the war, to follow the suggestion 
of Mr. Hoover and use on your table the sub- 
stitutes recommended for white flour and meat. 
Many women who did so were discouraged at 
the start by difficulties they encountered in pur- 
chasing from their dealers the substitute foods 
thus recommended. 

The initiation of this movement to create a 
larger demand for foods formerly little used by 
many people found the dealers not fully pre- 
pared to supply these foods to their customers. 

The retail grocers, through a provision in 
their war program, have recognized this situa- 
tion and undertaken to remedy it. They have 
pledged themselves to “urge all retailers and 
their clerks to concentrate their efforts on sell- 
ing wholesome and nutritious substitutes for 
white flour and meat.” 

As this program becomes effective in all parts 
of the country you will find such products as 
corn meal, rye flour, barley flour, buckwheat 
flour and oatmeal not only more available, but 
urged upon you by grocers loyally supporting 
the Food Administration’s effort to conserve 
our food supplies. 

Likewise they will encourage you to buy 
meat substitutes such as eggs, fish, cheese, poul- 
try, game, sea food and, very important, the 
humble bean. 

A woman devoted to careful economy at 
home went into a store the other day and was 
shocked at the evidences of waste she saw. ‘‘I 
don’t see how Cameron stays in business,” she 
confided to her husband, “he seems so wasteful. 
I saw his clerks throwing away whole boxes of 
fruit and vegetables, and I know he throws away 
all his old paper, bottles and tinfoil.” 


When you buy bulky products 
such as potatoes and turnips by 
dry measure, particularly when purchasing in 
small fractions of a bushel, you buy a great deal 
of air space in the measure. The larger the prod- 
uct the more air space you are apt to get. Itisin 
your interest that the retail grocers have pledged 
themselves, as part of their war program, to urge 
the sale of food products by weight in reasonably 
large quantities wherever this is possible. 

What is known as the small prune in the gro- 
cery trade contains 1214 ounces of prune meat 
to the pound, and has sold at retail for about 
ten cents a pound. The large prune, of the 
same variety, and from the same tree, contains 
131% ounces of meat to the pound, but has sold 
for about 25 cents a pound. In other words, in 
paying more than twice as much per pound for 
the large prune, you get only an ounce and a 
quarter more prune meat of the same quality. 

Of course the answer is that we like our foods 
to be of fine appearance, and all that; but isn’t 
this a good time for us to encourage the purchase 
of small prunes, corn meal, rice, hominy and 
similar foods in bulk? In line with this kind 
of buying is the pledge to encourage the sale 
of soup-stock materials, such as peas, rice, 
barley, fresh vegetables, etc. 

The matter of eating is a money question. 
What is the position of the retail dealer, as ex- 
pressed through his representatives, with regard 
to prices? Part of the answer to this question 
lies in the statement that representatives of the 
trade pledged it to a method of dealing with the 
public this winter which, it is estimated, cut 
off, at a single stroke, $300,000,000 from the 
food bills of the nation. 


Profits They Didn’t Take 


ILLIONS of homes had difficulty last Oc- 

tober and November in buying sugar. 
It will be recalled, however, that the price of 
sugar did not, except in rare instances, rise be- 
yond the figure which it had already reached 
before the acute sugar shortage was felt. This 
was because of the codperation of wholesaler 
and retailer in the arrangement whereby, regard- 
less of supply, regardless of demand, sugar was 
sold at actual cost, plus an allowance for selling 
and transportation expense and a small profit 
to the seller. Upon the shelves of all grocers are 
goods which they contracted for months ago,and 
at prices well below the cost of production to- 
day. Ordinarily the dealers would be charging 
prices based on the cost of new goods; under the 
pledge they have given they are in honor bound 
to sell on the basis of cost to them, adding a 
reasonable charge for expense and profit. 

If food conservation under present methods 
is a failure, then democracy will have been 
proved to that extent a failure. Autocratic 
and arbitrary methods will doubtless be re- 
sorted to in such event. But food conservation 
will not fail if the food dealers’ own program is 
lived up to by them, and they will hardly fail if 
they receive your support and coéperation. 
Consequently, what and how you buy this year 
will have much to do with the success or failure 
of democracy in this war. 
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“T Don’t Care What Hoover Says” 


The American Man is Not Playing the Game, While the Woman Is 


)}HEN the original appeal for food 
||] conservation was issued the 
women of America responded 
#| almost immediately. Since then 
the response has gained such mo- 
mentum that it has resulted in 
an actual lesser consumption 

==!) of over two million barrels of 
’ flour and a decrease of from six to 
eight per cent in the consumption of beef. This 
saving, great as it is, is of course not enough. 
It does not begin to be enough. 

The women know this and are ready and 
willing to do more and save more, but from all 
parts of the country there comes a note of 
discouragement from women that the men are 
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*not backing them up in their efforts in food 


conservation. They complain bitterly that men 
in their homes either refuse to eat the substitute 
foods or criticize and resent the absence or the 
curtailment of their accustomed dishes; and 
further, that men are eating at their lunches 
in restaurants, clubs and hotels the foods that 
their wives are conserving at home. 

The charges are true. American men, by and 
large, are not backing up the women in food 
conservation. It is a common sight at midday, 
in the hundreds of restaurants in our cities, to 
see men greedily eating the meats and breads 
that should be conserved. These men consider 
it an occasion for jocularity that they are “‘ beat- 
ing the wife” to it. 


T STANDS to reason that no net result is 

achieved if food is conserved at home and a 
larger consumption of the same foods goes on 
in the restaurants. It is not ‘beating the wife” 
toit; itis “beating” our boys and the men of the 
Allied armies and navies who are fighting for us. 

Moreover, it is impossible to get the fullest 
coéperation of hotels, clubs and restaurants 
with the food conservation movement so long as 
men call for those foods which the managers 
of these public places are willing and ready to 


omit from their | 
bills of fare, but’ 
which, the mo- 
ment they do so, 
are demanded by 
men. A hotel or 
a restaurant ca- 
ters to the public. 
The managers 
feel that they 
must carry what 
that public de- 
mands. If it de- 
mands white 
bread they feel 
that they must 
have it on the 
table. If it de- 
mands veal, lamb, 
pork and beef 
they feel that they 
musthavethem on 
the menu. A ho- 
tel, say hotel men, 
cannot run coun- 
ter to public 
demand. 

The women 
naturally point to 
the fact that the 
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women do their 
share in this im- 
perative move- 
ment while the 
men refuse to do 
their part. 

It is a custom- 
ary remark for a 
man to make that 
“‘T want my meat; 
I don’t care what 
Hoover says.” It 
isn’t what Hoover 
says. That is not 
important. It is 
what we have 
agreed to do and 
what we have got 
to do. Herbert 
Hooveris working 
to help win the 
war: to feed three 
enormous armies 
and navies in 
France and over 
a million men in 
camps and on 

ships at home. 
“ail And that is im- 
a portant. 





very foods which @ 
they are conserv- 


ing continue on 





“GET BEHIND HOOVER” 


HERE is no 
necessity to 





these hotel and 
restaurant bills of 
fare. This complaint is just. But men are to 
blame. If they will stop their childish trait of 
wanting a thing when they want it, irrespective 
of conditions that do not threaten but are actu- 
ally with us, the hotels and restaurants would at 
once fall into line with the women in their homes. 

The time has come for the American men to 
play the game. Thus far they have not. But 
they must. It is manifestly unfair to let the 


alarm the Amer- 
ican people at this 
time with statements and figures that can easily 
be given here as to the growing shortage of the 
foods necessary to feed those gigantic armies. 
It would be perfectly simple to point to our 
smaller crops last year and the increasing neces- 
sity of saving every pound of meat and fat and 
every pound of flour and of sugar. 

It won’t be long before it will not be a ques- 
tion of what a man wants to eat, but what he 





will or can get to eat if this shortage continues. 
It is within the power of every man at this time 
to postpone that day or to avoid it altogether 
by turning in now, denying himself the foods 
that we must conserve. 

This is not a calamity howl. It is a plain 
statement from man to man. Every man 
should come into the game and play it fair and 
strong and assume his part in it. 

To be definite, every man who wants to do 
his ‘‘bit”’ will do these three things: 

Cut out, every day, some meat. 

Cut out, every day, something made of white 
flour. 

Cut out, every day, some sugar. 

Don’t stop eating these things. Nobody asks 
that. But curtail. And every pound of meat, 
fat, flour or sugar that you help to save is as 
sure of service as every bullet and every shell. 

Two or three times a week order rabbit, goose, 
duck, partridge, turkey or chicken. Have oys- 
ters, stewed, panned or any other way you like 
them, or have fish—salmon, halibut, bass — 
baked or broiled. 

You eat, as an average man, five one-pound 
loaves of white bread in a week; cut this to four 
loaves—that is, save every day a little over two 
ounces of white flour, approximately five slices 
of white bread. Order corn-meal, barley, bran 
or rye muffins or Boston brown bread for lunch- 
eon, or eat one extra sweet or two white pota- 
toes for dinner so you will not want so many 
slices of white bread. When you order griddle- 
cakes or waffles order them as buckwheat cakes 
or corn-meal waffles. Ask for fresh-fruit des- 
serts, baked apples or grapefruit, in place of 
white-flour cakes and pastries; order pie that 
has only one white-flour crust—lemon custard, 
coconut or pumpkin. 

The day is here for every man who has a 
spark of red American blood in him to come 
‘‘over the top.’ He’s got to curb his appetite 
for the sake of the boys ‘over there.’’ He’s 
got to play the game! 


“My Husband Won’t Eat It’ 


The Just Complaint of the American Woman That the Man Won’t Help: By Mary Swartz Rose 


HO decides what the world shall 
eat? The men! People have 
been assuming that the conser- 
vation of food in this war is 
women’s “bit.”” Mr. Hoover’s 
bulletin says, in capital letters: 
aio | ‘The Guiding Hand of Women 
eM PS} Can Control.” But can it? 
Housewives all over the land have been asked 
to sign food pledges. What do they say about 
it? ‘If I sign this pledge my husband will go to 
his club. I want to keep him at home.” ‘‘My 
son says he will do his bit some other way, but 
he must have his ‘eats.’ He isa grown man and 
pays for his food; what shall I do?” “My 
father says: ‘Stop this fussing about food. It 
annoys me, and is unnecessary, for I have money 
enough to feed us all as usual. I do not want 
any change.’” 

A poor distressed mother, torn between patri- 
otism and poverty, cries: “I cannot buy milk 
for my children because my husband has to have 
two lamb chops every night for his supper and 
there is no money left for milk.” A more dip- 
lomatic gentleman makes no complaint, but 
utters an ominously polite “I am not hungry 
to-day’? when any new dish is offered; and if 
further pressed disposes of the matter with “I 
really cannot eat somuch.” Are women to force 
food down men’s throats? 

One person in every four in the United States 
is an adult man, and men together consume rather 
more than one-third of all the food eaten. They 
not only decide what they will eat themselves, 
but their attitude toward food influences very 
strongly what the rest of the population does 
about food. 








WOMAN cannot provide a separate meal for 
each member of her family; the cost in time 
and strength would be inordinate. Neither does 
a woman like to see her ‘men folks” going hun- 
gry because they will not touch the food which 
she has prepared, even if it does not mean, as it 
often would, a great waste of precious material. 
She knows, too, the futility of trying to starve 
men into eating what they ought, because they 
are not entirely dependent upon their home 
tables—there is always the club, or restaurant, 
or saloon, where they are free to eat what they 
please. 

If this war is to be waged by food conservation, 
men as well as women must prepare to take a very 
active part. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent, and 
more will be spent, employing experts to give 


specific instruction as to what to eat and how 
to cook it. But they meet one insurmountable 
obstacle: ‘“‘My husband won’t eat it.” Is it 
true? 

A man is usually treated like a guest at his 
own table—knows little of the toiling and moil- 
ing in the kitchen, the struggling to please and 
yet make ends meet. He expects his tastes to 
be gratified. Isn’t that what he has a home for? 


EVERTHELESS, food is just as much a 

man’s concern as a woman’s—really more, 
since he consumes the major part of it. He should 
recognize that nutrition is something more than 
tickling the palate; that there are very definite 
body needs to be met, and that how they are met 
depends upon the amount of money that can be 
legitimately spent for food. 

No one has a right to say “‘I pay for the 
food, therefore I am entitled to what I want.” 
One might as well say ‘“‘Because I give a 
storekeeper some money for a coat he ought to 
give me a fur-lined one.” 

A poor woman writes that she is having a 
dreadful time. Her husband gives her fifteen 
dollars a week for household expenses for a 
family of six and does not understand why she 
cannot save money. If he had to do the buying 
for a while he would know! 

It would be quite impossible for this woman 
to secure adequate nourishment for her family 
where she lives for less than ten dollars a week 
at best; and because her husband must have 
cream for his coffee, and will not eat rice or 
beans, she is doing very well indeed to set her 
table on twelve dollars a week, though that 
small sum does leave little for carfare, gas bills 
and shoes. 

In other words, the cost of this man’s “‘ taste” 
is two dollars a week—a whole day’s allow- 
ance—and we are not told whether it must be 
further gratified by tobacco or not! 

There can be no sound household policy unless 
the man and woman arrange the household budget 
together; unless the man understands what part 
of the income can be legitimately spent for food 
and what kind of food the sum set apart for that 
purpose will buy. 

To-day in our large cities it is hardly possible 
to keep a man well nourished week in and week 
out on less than thirty cents a day, and not on 
this without much knowledge and skill. An 
allowance of nine dollars a week for a family 
of two adults and three growing children may 
be regarded as barely sufficient for all nutritive 
purposes. 


If, now, a man earns fifteen dollars a week, it 
is inevitable that nearly two-thirds of his in- 
come go for food, and this sum cannot properly 
be exceeded, because what is left will not provide 
adequately for other needs besides food. If a 
man has an income of twenty-five dollars a 
week or more, there is more leeway in the selec- 
tion of food, but certainly no justification for 
spending more than fifteen dollars a week for it. 

Once it is decided what part of the income 
should go for food, a general plan for the diet 
can be sketched. For example, with only thirty 
cents a day to spend for food for a moderately 
active man of average size, selection should 
be governed by the following outline of the 
day’s requirements: 

Fourteen ounces of bread and cereals—cereals 
emphasized; one pint of milk; two ounces of 
fat (not butter, which cannot be bought on this 
budget); three ounces of molasses, sirup and 
sugar; five ounces of potatoes and other root 
vegetables; seven ounces of meat, butcher’s 
weight, or its equivalent in milk, cheese, peas, 
beans or peanut butter; two ounces of dried 
fruit; greens, fresh vegetables and fresh fruits, 
one kind a day, selecting the very cheapest, 
when too expensive replacing them by dried 
fruit and vegetables. 

There can be no great deviation from sucha 
plan without sacrificing nutritive essentials of 
the diet. One may expressit a little differently by 
saying that from one-fourth to one-third of the 
food money should go for bread and cereals; 
that a pint of milk should be allowed for each 
person daily; that the expenditure for meat 
should be no more, preferably less, than that for 
milk; that as much money may be spent for 
fruit and vegetables as for meat; and that but- 
ter, eggs and lamb chops have no place in sucha 
schedule, except as eggs may be needed for very 
little children. 


Bie vg such a diet can be wholesome and palat- 
able has been adequately demonstrated. 
But how is a woman to live up to it if her hus- 
band insists upon making his meals of meat and 
potatoes? 

Most men eat too much meat for their best 
physical welfare. They are apt to make their 
demands for it on the plea that they must have 
strength for their work. Perhaps they really do 
not know that meat is not an especially good 
source of working power; that a dish of oatmeal 
will serve as well asa lamb chop. A man can be 
well nourished with only a quarter of a pound 
of lean meat a day—a small serving for one 


meal—and even part of that can be replaced by 
milk, cheese, fish or peanuts. 

If a woman is willing to take the extra trouble 
to prepare meals without meat, a man ought to be 
willing to sacrifice a little of his table pleasure to 
save food for his country and money and health 
for himself! | 

Most of the food education has been ad- | 
dressed to the women of the country, and they | 
have been studying the food situation diligently. 
But what good will it do to put well-balanced | 
meals upon the table if the head of the house iI 
upsets the balance by picking out what he spe- | 
cially likes and leaving the rest? 

| 


[ MEN will encourage their wives to study and 
follow the teachings of the science of nutri- 
tion they will have better health, even if their 
appetites are not pampered so much. Tastes 
are acquired, anyway; why wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to get a new set? 

One of the great difficulties in the present 
emergency is that everybody is asked to make a 
number of changes all at once. This means that | 
one may get up from the table with a nameless 
dissatisfaction hard to dispel. That is the effect | 
of breaking a habit. One can be distinctly un- | 
comfortable simply from lack of an accustomed | 
piece of candy, cup of coffee or cigar after one’s 
dinner, and one has a similar feeling after a 
dinner without meat when one has been used 
to it. Such feelings have really nothing to do | 
with one’s nutrition and disappear after a little | 
while. They should make one sympathize with | 
British Tommies brought up on white bread and iI) 
forced as war prisoners to eat the black bread | | 
of the enemy. iH 

Nutritionally bread is bread, but to them | 
black bread is no food at all; while the Germans | 
in similar plight rail at the “‘anemic bread” of 
the Anglo-Saxon as an insult to the appetite of 
a healthy man. 

Men’s “‘bit” just now is to give the “war 
menus” a fair trial. Women are up against a | 
double problem—saving food for the nation and 
saving the family from bankruptcy. Help them 

to make the adjustment. Introduce a little of 

the spirit of adventure; be ‘‘game”’ for a por- 
tion of corn bread once a day; consider a two- 

inch block of meat a liberal “‘war ration”’; let 

the Government teach your wife how to feed 

you well without exorbitant cost. 

The soldiers who go to the Front give up much 
more than a favorite food or two. Is it too | 
much to ask of those at home that they give 
what costs only a little temporary discomfort? 
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SIVERY American woman 
|jis in business .to-day. 
She is a partner in the 
||| greatest business enter- 
prise which the nation 
has ever undertaken: the 
business of waging war 
for democracy. But most 
American women have 
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never thought of war as 
a business. They have proudly given their 
sons and husbands to the fighting line; they 
have knitted and sewed until their arms are 
weary; they have picked up their spiritual 
burden—whatever it was—and carried it 
But the idea that war 
is a business to whose success the lives of 
men and gold dollars contribute equally 
seems to vulgarize and degrade the cause, 
to take away from the splendor of the sacri- 
fice of life for an ideal by linking it with the 
sacrifice of material things. 

And yet the President and Mr. Baker, the 
Secretary of War, and Mr. McAdoo, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, are agreed that 
until American women understand the busi- 
ness of war and learn to think of it in rela- 
tion to every detail of their daily lives, the 
fight will not be fought with its fullest effi- 
ciency. Because it is the women of America 
who must, in the end, pay the bills for the 
war, and unless the Government has the 
promise that they will pay, the Army cannot 
have its full strength, nor its highest equip- 
ment, nor ships enough to carry its food and 
ammunition to Europe. 


without complaint. 


HAT, then, is the business of war? 
What is it that American women do 


They do not understand—First, because 
the language of business is a tongue of mys- 
tery to most women, and the very words— 
bonds, taxes, credits, war loans, purchasing 
power—only deepen the mystery. 

Second, because the chief principle of war 
business is exactly the opposite of that 
which women have been taught to pursue. 
We have been taught not to hoard money, 
but to buy what we needed without waste, 
so that material and labor might be em- 
ployed and business might be 
““good.”” Now we are told that, 
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What Every Woman Should Know 


If She Would Really Do Her Part in the War 


By Edith J. R. Isaacs 


our money the Government would come and 
take it. All the girls are getting theirs out 
of the bank and burying it in the ground, 
and I guess that’s what we’d better do.” 


HIS is one of the worst mistakes that is 

due, not to ignorance of the facts, but to a 
misunderstanding of the language of finance. 
It is true that men did say just that: ‘If 
you do not give your money willingly the 
Government will take it.””, But they meant 
and expected you to understand that they 
meant that, if you did not give the Govern- 
ment the use of a part of your savings as 
a “‘war loan,” the Government would be 
obliged to impose such heavy “‘taxes”’ on 
things you used that all your money would 
go to pay them. 

The money you pay as a tax never comes 
back to you in money, although it does in 
service. For instance, the postage which we 
ordinarily pay is the Government “‘tax” for 
the service of carrying our mails. In peace 
Uncle Sam’s revenues come almost entirely 
from taxes. They pay the expenses of run- 
ning the Government; building roads; re- 
planting forests; guarding our frontiers from 
invasion; running the post office, etc. 

But in war the Government spends many 
times as much as it usually does. Part of 
the extra money is raised by extra taxes. 
For example, during the war we pay three 
cents on a letter, or an extra Government 
“‘war tax’ of one cent a letter to help to 
pay the extra expense, not of the post office, 
but of the army that is fighting our battles, 
for the Post Office Department turns over 
its surplus to the Treasury Department. 

But not all of the money needed can be 
raised this way. For if taxes were pushed 
too far, the burden of war would fall fright- 
fully upon the poor who must have food and 
clothing, but have not enough money to pay 
high taxes. Soin time of war governments 
depend largely upon the money loaned to 
them by patriotic citizens through the issue 
of “‘war bonds” such as, in America, we have 
come to call by the happy name of Liberty 
Loans. 

A bond is nothing more or less than a 
promise to pay. The paper money which 


Mrs. Isaacs Was in Charge of the Women’s Publicity for the Two Liberty Loan Campaigns in the Second Federal Reserve District 


As long as anything in the United States 
has any value those bonds are ‘“‘good”’ for 
their value when they mature, and that 
makes them such a good, safe investment 
that people with money to invest always 
want them and they can be cashed in at 
your own bank at any time within twenty- 
four hours. In other words, it is hardly 
misstating the fact to say that a United 
States Government war bond is even better 
than money, because it pays interest and, 
although it can be sold at any time when you 
really need money, there is no temptation to 
spend it.carelessly. 

But if loans are so obviously the best 
way, you say, why don’t we all put all the 
money we have into Government bonds, or 
Liberty Loans—I my fifty dollars, you your 
thousand or hundred thousand, Mr. Rocke- 
feller and Mr. Carnegie their many millions? 


T IS not so simple as all that, because all 

that money, or the greatest part of it, is 
already doing a service from which it cannot 
be spared. If everybody who has money in 
bank were to ask for it at once, even for 
so good a purpose as buying Government 
bonds, the banks would have to recall the 
money they have loaned, since they cannot 
refuse to give you your money, and the 
farmers and the business men—probably 
your husband or your father—who have 
counted upon bank loans to carry on their 
business would have no money with which to 
plant their crops or buy their stocks in trade. 

The fortunes of men like Mr. Carnegie and 
Mr. Rockefeller are invested in the steel 
mills, the oil wells, the railroads of the 
country, the very businesses which are most 
needed and must be most carefully sup- 
ported in wartime if we are going to have 
our food and ammunition manufactured and 
transported. If they were to take their 
money out of these businesses to-day, we 
should all be ruined. 

Where, then, is the money to come from 
to buy Government bonds? The answer is 
the final answer to the problems of war busi- 
ness. And it is made to American women, 
since American women are the spenders of 
American money: 

Savel If you have never saved, 
begin to-day! If you have saved, 





to keep business normal during 
the war, we must buy nothing that 
we can do without, and that, 
whether we can, afford it or not, 
we must not employ anybody to 
do a thing for us which we could 


| Third, we do not understand 
iI) the business of war because so 
| few of us realize that we—you and 
your neighbor, Mrs. Smith, I and 
my neighbor, Mrs. Jones—are the 
Government of the United States, 
and that it is we, and not Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Baker and Mr. 
McAdow and General Pershing, 
who are waging this war and who 
must pay for it. They are only 


N THE first Liberty Loan cam- 
paign I heard a hard-working 
seamstress warning another little 
woman of her acquaintance not 
to be lured into buying Liberty 





HE women of America have 
marshaled their forces with ex- ; 
traordinary patriotism and zeal in waste. Cut out all luxuries. 
this great war for America’s vital 
rights, for liberty and democracy. 


asm, the patriotism, the intelligence 
and the power of women. They 
have earned the unstinted admira- 
tion of the 
country. 


save more in the future than you 
have in the past! 

Make everything last longer 
than usual. Buy for service and 
not for style. Eat less. Don’t 


Work. Employ no labor to do 
something which you can do 
yourself. This is not a sugges- 
tion, it is the command of good 


What the women did for the first went theiceaiiee 
and secon: 1 e€ oans is as ri e is made, not to the women as a 
d d Liberty L trik le, he women 
. : . ° mass, ut to each American 
ing manifestation of the enthusi- ai gg Hie Mage one 


save are soldiers—the soldiers of 
the Loan. 

So far the Government has 
issued no war bond for less than 
fifty dollars; but to prove how 
important it feels each slight con- 
tribution to the nation’s saving, 
it has issued “‘thrift stamps” of 
twenty-five cents and “‘ war sav- 
ings certificates,’’ which can be 








bonds with the money that she 
had put aside for her old age. “If 
Uncle Sam wants to send soldiers to France,” 
she said, “let him pay for them himself and 
not come after me to pay.” 

To her Uncle Sam was a greedy, extrava- 
gant, irresponsible giant who spent vast 
sums of money and then refused to pay his 
debts himself. But Uncle Sam is only our 
familiar way of speaking of the Government 
of the United States, and this Government 
cannot make war or spend money for an 
army except with the consent of the people, 
through their representatives—her represen- 
tatives and yours and mine—in Congress; 
and even then it has no money but hers and 
yours and mine to spend. 

If, then, war is declared by Congress it is 
‘ not some abstract, impersonal government 
ONS wd. felers 90 . that declares it, but YOU, speaking through 
Bate $8 f Ay | your representatives, and if you do not live 

eet Sg WY Ss up to your promise of support you break 
your word and break the law. If Uncle Sam 


place else it is to us and to us only that he 


Guaranteed : : 
Delivery Charges & yy, wants to send soldiers to France or to any 
Prepaid / can come to pay for them. 
Send the 


During the second Liberty Loan campaign 
ys H | I heard two working women discussing the 
| business of war. ‘‘I heard a man say,’ one 


told the other, “that if we didn’t give up 


you carry in your purse is a bond; it is the 
promise of the Government, or of some 
bank that has the backing of the Govern- 
ment, to pay you a dollar in gold or silver 
for every paper dollar you have at any time. 
Look at the bills that you have and you 
will see that they say a great many differ- 
ent things, but that they are always a 
‘*promise to pay’’—that is, a bond. 


GOVERNMENT war bond does not 

promise to return your money “on de- 
mand,”’ which means whenever you ask for 
it, but names a time, five, ten, fifteen or 
more years from now, when your money will 
be returned in full; and as an appreciation 
of the use of your money for that length of 
time it pays you interest at the rate of three 
and a half, four or four and a half per cent, 
which means that it gives you $3.50, $4 or 
$4.50 every year for the use of every hun- 
dred dollars. 

The Government does not say that you 
cannot get your money back, even if you 
need it, before the time is up—before, as 
they say, the bond “matures”; it simply 
says that the Government does not promise 
to pay it back until that time. 


bought for a little over $4, or for 
sixteen “thrift stamps” and a 
little over, which are worth $5 when they 
“mature,” in five years. 


UT what of my milliner, you say, if I 
trim my own hats? What of the shops 
if I buy no new clothes this winter? Do 
not fear for them. There is a new buyer in 
the field. Uncle Sam has raised almost six 
billion dollars in war loans and almost as 
much in war taxes. Before next May he ex- 
pects to raise billions more. He is not going 
to hoardthismoney. Heis going to spendit. 
If you do not buy any new clothes except 
those you really need, some of the manufac- 
turers of women’s clothes will manufacture 
uniforms instead; if you trim your own hat 
your milliner will find war work waiting for 
her deft fingers. There will be work for all 
in the business of the nation, which is the 
business of war. 

Savel There is no other way. 

And work. No American woman’s hands 
should be idle during the war if her work will 
free someone else for war service. It will 
mean the fullest possible coéperation in food 
conservation, and a constant paring here, 
there and everywhere to save the pennies 
that make the billions. 
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What Can I, a Girl, Do for My Country? 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1918 








What Other Girls are Doing: By Helen J. Ferris 


HERE is not a girl in the United States 
but feels that she wants to do something 
to help in the war. But it is very difficult 


for her to choose,” said one girl to an older’ 


woman. “How is a girl going to choose?” 

Her older friend smiled. 

“How? Why, do just what all of us older 
folks have to do: Before plunging into first this 
thing and then that and getting bewildered by 
it all, every girl should find out what lines 
of work are really useful and then she should 
consider what she hersélf can do best. All girls 
have not the same talents. Each girl should 
put her individual efforts where they will count 


most. That’s the kind of teamwork they are. 


using in the Army. And it is what will win the 
war in the end. 

“The trouble with many girls is that they do 
not stop to think whether they are investing 
their time to greatest advantage. Our Amer- 
ican girls are already doing much to help these 
days, but many of them could accomplish more 
if they directed their efforts more wisely.” 

The problem which these two 
young women discussed is before 


Another form of service which lies before 
most girls right in their own homes is that of 
“Helping Hoover” in the food problem of the 
country. As many leaders of girls’ clubs have 
said, most girls do not order and plan the meals, 
but they can take the personal pledges in regard 
to the food which they themselves eat and they 
can preach the gospel of ‘“‘the clean plate” 
every day. 


HE Girl Scouts of America have drawn up a 
‘Save fora Soldier” pledge, which reads: ‘I 
will give up wheat breads and cereals one meal 
a day, meat one day a week, sweet drinks one 
day a week, and candy two days a week.” If 
anyone does not think the girls are carrying 
out this pledge which they have taken, let him 
offer a piece of candy to a Girl Scout who is on 
the ‘‘candy wagon” and see what her reply 
will be! 
In the matter of food waste, girls are in the 
right place to prevent food from being thrown 
into the garbage can because it is left over and 


are interested, and then get in touch with your 
district leader, or write directly to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, States Re- 
lations Service, Office of Extension Work, North 
and West, Washington, D.C. What girls did 
in this way last year should inspire every girls’ 
club that can can to try the plan! 

Then there are garden clubs. Many girls did 
so well with their gardens last year that they 
were given public recognition. In many places 
girls have followed up the actual work of raising 
vegetables and fruit with the canning and pre- 
serving of the things which they have watched 
growing. 

When their instruction is complete, the girls 
are sent out to clubs, settlement houses and 
schools to demonstrate to other women and 
girls what they have learned. 


AST spring a group of twenty-six Girl Scouts 
took an intensive course in preserving at the 
Washington community cannery. And when 
the call later came to them to serve soldiers pass- 
ing through the city on the way 





many girls in the United States 
to-day. It is a problem which 
has claimed the attention of 
leaders of girls since the out- 
break of the war. For they 
have realized just this need for a 
a wise direction of the energy 
and enthusiasm of the girls. 


OW, the danger in a democ- 
racy is that each individual 

and each organization uses its 
own judgment as to what should 
be done rather than subordinates 
itself to the strategy of the whole. 
And, in accordance withthis prin- 
ciple, the Camp Fire Girls at 
once adopted their Minute-Girl 
Program, which is: 

Hold On to Health. 

Save Food. 

Care for Children. 





to camps they were able to make 








five hundred sandwiches daily 
for a considerable period from 
the jams which they themselves 
had put up. This example of 
teamwork won special recogni- 
tion in a letter from Mr. Hoover. 

In the Red Cross work the 
girls of our country are giving 
valuable service. Many girls’ 
clubs have organized Red Cross 
Auxiliaries of their own and are 
busily making the required ar- 
ticles, taking special pride in 
having their workmanship as 
excellent as that of the older 
women. 

In many large business houses, 
the girls there employed have 
discovered that even the lunch- 
hour period can be used in mak- 
ing the ambulance pillows—ten 
by fifteen inches—filled with 











Work Through the Homes. 


These aims are being accom- 
plished in the Camp Fire organi- 
zation by working at the request of Mr. O. H. 
Benson, of the Department of Agriculture, to 
help in his food-thrift work; of Mr. Hoover, to 
distribute food pledges; of the secretary of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, to codperate with other women’s or- 
ganizations in the food-pledge campaign; of 
Mr. Joseph Lee, of the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, in organiz- 
ing girls in communities adjacent to training 
camps, and of Miss Julia Lathrop, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, to aid in the care of children. 

This following of instructions from Washing- 
ton has been the keynote of the policies which 
all our large girls’ organizations have followed: 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls. 

Every girl should feel that she has a part to 
play. But not all girls have leisure time which 
they can devote to Red Cross work or other 
tasks. Many are busy in offices, stores and 
factories. When their day’s work is over they 
have little energy left for further efforts. The 
girl in school finds that her time is filled with the 
required study and perhaps she envies the girls 
who are staying at home and who have many 
hours in which they can do the work which 
seems to be directly helping the boys at the 
Front. Every American girl should realize, first 
of all, that real war service can be rendered 
every day, no matter what she is doing. 


““( *AMP Fire Girls and all girls everywhere 

should not forget,’ Doctor Gulick has 
said, ‘‘that there is a great war work to be done 
at home for the men who are being made into 
soldiers and for our women and girls who are to 
stay at home and do the old tasks, but who 
must do them even better and more carefully 
and wisely than they have ever been done before. 
There is a crying need for a war work which 
has no attractive sentiment or pathos to recom- 
mend it. The women and girls of this country 
must be trained and kept well and in sound 
health so that they may not only be prepared 
to meet the burdens of war but to be the strong 
mothers of a new generation.” 

Keeping well and strong and doing the old 
tasks better and more carefully than ever be- 
fore! Surely this is a patriotic service we all 
can render. The old tasks, you say: business, 
study, work at home! How prosaic they seem! 
But the girl in business should see that her 
efforts are counting in keeping the industrial 
wheels of our nation in action. The girl in school 
should realize that every day of study is making 
her better able to serve at some future time. 

“‘The work of girls is more than ever to be 
well educated and efficient,” says one wise 
woman. Many girls can find work to do con- 
nected with. taking care of children. There 
never was a time when it meant so much to do 
housework. A great number of servants will 
go into factories, and girls need more than ever 
to know how to help their mothers do without 
servants. It is good war service.” 

This caring for little children is work which 
lies before many girls. Over 37,000 Camp Fire 
Girls have taken up this idea and are conscien- 
tiously helping their mothers and their moth- 
ers’ friends. In this way they have made it 
possible for the older women to go out from the 
homes and do the work for which they are 
fitted, but which the girls themselves could not 
do so well. 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


A Group of Girl Scouts Learning to Make Jam in the Open Air 


but small in amount. They can see that scraps 
are utilized. So the particular place of the girls 
in the food campaign may be said to be in the 
home. 

These, then, are kinds of service which every 
girl, no matter who she is or what she is doing, 
can render. But what of the girl who has time 
which she can give to further work? The Gov- 
ernment has provided an official means of reg- 
istering just what she can do or would like to 
do. Any girl who is sixteen years of age or 
over can register with the Woman’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense in her com- 
munity. 


VERY girl who registers signs her name on 

an official card which has been prepared and 
checks the various kinds of work which she can 
already do or which she would like to undertake. 
There are 154 different kinds of work listed on 
this card. The men and women who are work- 
ing upon war-work problems in a town can go to 
this record and find the names of other workers 
who are willing to help. 

Registering does not mean that you will be 
drafted into any kind of work. It means that 
you are helping the Government in its task of 
finding out what the girls and women of our 
country are doing and can do. It is a patriotic 
censusand any call to service that comes through 
it will be placed before any girl simply as a pos- 
sibility, to be accepted or refused as the girl 
herself desires. Girls can help in telling other 
girls and women about this registration and in 
sending them to the office to register. If a girl 
is interested in this work and the Council of 
National Defense is not working in her town, 
she may write to the headquarters at Washing- 
ton and those in charge there will gladly take 
the matter up. 

Once registered, then what? Shall she await 
acall? No, indeed. The first step is to find out 
what the other girls in your town are doing and 
work with them. Through the War and Navy 
Departments’ Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities the Government is urging all girls, 
especially those near the training camps, to join 
girls’ clubs. Girls in clubs, in Camp Fire or 
Girl Scout groups, have the big advantage of 
working together. If there is no girls’ club in 
your town, start one. The national headquar- 
ters of any large girls’ organizations will be glad 
to help you and to tell you how to do it. 


IRLS’ clubs have written songs and plays 
about saving food and have helped to give 
to the movement that touch of joyousness which 
helps with all hard tasks. A group of Vassar 
girls wrote a number of short poems and catch 
paragraphs and placed them in theater pro- 
grams. Where large public meetings have been 
held in the interests of the food campaign, girls’ 
clubs have sent delegates, carrying such signs as 
““Have You a Self-Respecting Garbage Can?” 
“Do Not Scorn the Humble Prune!” “Get in 
the Swim: Use Fish!” All this gives a happy 
touch to any occasion, and girls can give it if 
they try. 

And not only in food saving have the girls 
been active. They have gone a step further and 
have helped in producing food; gardens, garden 
clubs, canning, canning clubs. Girls who live 
in the country have an especially fine opportu- 
nity before them. Get together a group of the 
girls near you, with any of their mothers who 


snippings of old cloth. This 
lunch time is amply long enough, 
too, to paste in scrapbooks, made 
of five sheets of heavy brown paper, fifteen by 
twenty inches. Into the scrapbooks go bits of 
verse, jokes and “funnies,” interesting short 
articles and pictures, especially those about 
sports. These the National Aid Society, at 
259 Fifth Avenue, New York City, receives and 
forwards to the hospitals in Europe. 


ANY girls’ clubs have taken as their special 

task the providing of literature for the sol- 
diers. Sometimes a group has adopted a com- 
pany of soldiers, sending to that company the 
daily papers, and so on. Other groups of girls 
have been busy in raising funds for their war 
work. Many interesting methods have been 
employed. In Seattle the Camp Fire Girls have 
organized a campaign to collect waste paper and 
old magazines and papers. These they will sell 
and the money is to go to the purchase of Red 
Cross supplies. Others are saving tinfoil, while 
still others have started the “ melting-pot”’ plan 
and are collecting old silver articles to sell. 

Many girls’ groups have given special dra- 
matic productions for the causes in which they 
are interested. If the dramatic production is 
of a patriotic nature, two big results are accom- 
plished—the desired money is raised, but, more 
than this, a message of patriotism is given to 
the audience by the efforts of the girls. In ad- 
dition to earning money for their own activities, 
the girls of America have enthusiastically sup- 
ported the great money-raising campaigns which 
have been conducted since the outbreak of the 
war. 

These efforts of the girls have meant that the 
managers of these campaigns have had the 
large girls’ organizations placed at their service. 
During Red Cross Week many girls, directed 
by the committee, collected money in moving- 
picture houses and other places. 

The appeal of the little children of Europe 
has been heard and answered by many girls’ 
organizations. Those who love paper dolls have 
enjoyed collecting them—uncut ones preferred— 
and have sent them to the paper-doll lady, Mrs. 
L. B. Denming, 765 South Bryden Road, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. These paper dolls are then sent 
to the children in Europe. 


NOTHER unique kind of service which the 
girls near the training camps are giving has 
been that of entertaining enlisted men. Many 
girls’ clubs near the camps have had “at home” 
nights, to which they have invited the boys who 
could come over from the camps. 

A way has now been opened for all the girls 
of America to join together, not only in spirit 
but in pledge. Through the Patriotic League 
of the Junior War Council, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, the girls of America are 
being united as never before. The league is not 
a separate organization, but a patriotic pledge 
which any girls’ club, Camp Fire group or Girl 
Scouts, and so on, may take. It is for all girls of 
any religion. I give here the specific addresses 
of the other national organizations referred to: 

The Young Women’s Christian Association, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

The Camp Fire Girls of America, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

The Girl Scouts, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, 1814 N Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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A NEW KNITTING FLOSS 


Fashion indicates that for Spring 
and Summer women of taste and 
refinement will wear sweaters, slip 
overs, scarfs, etc., made of the new 


ROYAL 2 sociETY 


Six Ply Knitting Floss 

Full directions for making the 
sweater illustrated given in 
ROYAL SOCIETY Crochet and 
Knitting Book No. 11. Price 10c. 


Send for your copy today 


ROYAL SOCIETY SIX PLY 
Knitting Floss is a lustrous thread of 
Sea Island Cotton, composed of six 
strands loosely twisted together— 
made in white and desirable colors. 

This is an ideal floss for Knitting 
summer apparel—providing all the 
advantages of Cotton without the 
limitations and objections of Wool. 
Light in weight and will not shrink. 
Balls of generous yardage—singly 
or by the box. 


Ask for Royal Society Six Ply 


Nightgown No. 762— $1.25 


ROYAL 2 society 


EMBROIDERY 


“The materials are the same substan- 
tial quality as always, and in these un- 
precedented times, I consider that, at 
$1.25, I am getti even greater value 
than ever before. “The package contained 
this good, roomy gown of fine nainsook, 
cut and ready to sew, stamped with the 
daintiest design. There was more than 
enough pink and white floss to finish the 
design and had I never embroidered be- 
fore, the lesson sheet was so simple, a 
child could follow it. 

“I am now embroidering the prettiest 
blouse, also a Royal Society Package 
Outfit, and am mailing the circular which 
was in the package to my sister, to 
select some dainty dresses for the chil- 
dren or some decorative pieces for the 
home. 

“I know of no better way to obtain 
full value than through the purchase of 
Royal Society Package Outfits, which 
not alone give pleasure in the making, 
but style and quality when finished. 
Many Royal Society Package Outfits 
are entirely made, requiring only the 
embroidery.”’ 


Send for Circular of New Designs 
Royal Society Products Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 
Union Square West New York 
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“Oh, don’t worry! 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1918 





O-SPOT-0 will take 


out every trace of it. 
O-SPOT-O has already taken out 


two grease spots and some paint 
marks from this same dress. You 
thought it was new? That shows 
how thoroughly O-SPOT-O does 
its work —it doesn’t leave even a 
ring. And, if the color is fast, 
O-SPOT-O can’t hurt the most 
delicate material. Absolutely safe 
and non-inflammable.” 


O-SPOT-O is a big help in these 
days of war-economy. It helps you 
look immaculate all the time while 
staving off the purchase of new clothes 
—all without the expense of sending 
your garments to the dry cleaners every 
once in so often. 


O-SPOT-O is manufactured by Lehn & 
Fink. No substitute can equal the genuine, 
so be sure it’s Lehn & Fink's O-SPOT-O 
that you ask for and that you get. At 
druggists everywhere. 25c. a bottle. 


LEHN & FINK, 86 William St., New York 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 





HEN it comes to summing 
the actual values of life and 
counting the things that 
have molded our characters 
and made us whatever we are 
of near perfection or of sheer 
BAAR failure, we should never for- 
ig AK Batak Wy? get to count the things which 
@.FIUES 9) at the time of their happen- 

———-——-| ing seemed like great losses. 


Nobody can deny the grandeur of a human 
character that has come up out of affliction. 
History, philosophy and romance would be in- 
finitely poorer in notable characters if human 
beings could not rise from the depths of afflic- 
tion to the heights of renunciation and of actual 
geniality in the face of great suffering. 

I have lately had a peculiar experience re- 
garding those of my many loved ones who have 
passed away. I have, in my younger days, 
often been puzzled over the cheerful, even hu- 
morous way in which some of my elders spoke 
of the ones who were gone; I could not see how 
they could find it in their hearts to take their 
death so placidly or even to speak of them at all. 
I now know that they have experienced what 
came to me suddenly one evening—just as if I 
had had a telegraph or telephone message. 

When it first happened to me I thought 
maybe I was going to pass away. But as days 
went on and I still had pretty good use of my- 
self—in fact, felt surprisingly well—I decided 
that I had experienced a definite step in “ get- 
ting old”’ and had, at last, been introduced to 
that phase of senility called “‘living in the past.” 
Later, however, I discarded this theory. 

I am not very old, and I am intensely and 
vitally interested in the present and in the fu- 
ture. There is a lot of work to do. We are hep- 
ing to. bring to democracy, through the many 
troubles in which we are at present in- 
volved, a better conception of our basic 
principles than we have ever had before, 
and I hope to help some. I am very 
eager for this service. No; the strange 
experience I had was not a premonition 
of demise, nor was it a precursor of se- 
nility. It was a revelation, and as such 
I shall accept it. 
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hey me was an old aunt whom none 
of the family liked. She was the sort 
of hard-headed old maid who, as some- 
body once said, kept everybody worried 
when she was around, and when she 
wasn’t around everybody worried for 
fear she would come. It would seem that 
the old lady was to blame, or somebody 
would have loved her. At any rate, she 
lived many years in great poverty of the 
ladylike sort—that poverty of exquisite 
cleanliness and economy and lack of what 
we call luxury, which I sometimes think 
is superior to our modern ideas of what 
is worth while. 

I was in the habit of regarding her as 
one of my nagging, undeserved burdens. 
I never got into a business complication 
or a domestic crisis in my life that some 
of Aunt Cornelia’s neighbors did not call 
me up over the telephone to tell me she 
was sick or in need and thus furnish the last 
straw. In fact, Aunt Cornelia was my last 
straw. If anybody had told me that Aunt 
Cornelia would leave me a legacy I should have 
laughed—for I knew too well her financial con- 
dition. She had nothing of material value to 
leave. 

But before she passed away I got from her 
a complete conception of what faith in God 
means. I saw that it is a substance, tangible 
and invincible. I sensed the full meaning of 
spiritual energy and self-respect and the daunt- 
less courage and ineffable poise of a soul stayed 
upon God. 

During her last hours she conveyed to me a 
spiritual illumination so fraught with those 
wonderful half-understandings of the secret of 
life, that I would not exchange a fortune for it. 
She had been stripped of everything that people 
value—money, home, friends and love; yet she 
was not unhappy. 

God had so blessed her losses that. he had set 
her upon a pinnacle far above earthly loss or 
gain—and, mind you, she wasn’t even brilliant 
or, in some senses, good. She was only past 
mistress of that indestructible self-respect which 
recognizes itself as an immortal atom, struck 
off from God and on the sure road to being once 
more absorbed by him. 

Wonderful, wonderful secret of life— she 
passed it on to me by her passing. It was all 
the service she could give me, but it was enough. 


OW comes a strange sequel. The evening 

after her funeral I, with my sister and my 
husband, was reading some old “day books” 
kept sixty-five or seventy years ago by members 
of our family. 

I had found these quaint old diaries among 
Aunt Cornelia’sthings. After reading and laugh- 
ing over them, for they were full of humorous 
suggestion, my husband and I stepped out into 
the quiet village street to walk home, when 
suddenly, exactly like a lightning flash, came 
to me the certainty that the dead are not dead. 
It was not a thought or a conviction or a delu- 
sion or a dream. It was a certainty. 

Then came the sudden knowledge—not the 
suggestion or the thought, but the knowledge— 
that they were all beautiful and all at their best. 
I saw that the man beside me could never be so 
much my own, so nearly my beloved until he, 
too, had passed away, and had left with me the 
concrete ideal of what he wished to be when in 
his loftiest and finest moods. Suddenly, with 
a light like that of golden clouds at sunset, 
the galaxy of fine folks I have known during 


fifty-four years of life smiled down upon me 
from somewhere near by, and I knew that all 
that was lovely in them was waiting for me 
somewhere along the way. 

But more especially when I tried to pray, my 
consciousness harked back to the beginnings 
of this life. I said “‘O God!” and instantly I 
felt and saw and heard the folks that were here 
whenI came. I felt the inexpressible, sheltering, 
passionate tenderness—the race feeling for in- 
fancy—and I knew in some novel, startling 
way, which I despair of explaining, that we owe 
a reverence, which we seldom pay, to life, to 
parentage, to families. 


T TIMES I had felt humiliated over my 
family because they were poor and peculiar 
and “not like other people’”’; but a triumphant 
allegiance to them, back to the remotest ances- 
tor, surged up in me in this wonderful moment 
of half revelation, and I saw them—a long line 
of redeemed and beautified souls—waiting in the 
most genial mood for me to recognize them. 
And I did. It was a moment of complete and 
satisfying reunion. 

In that moment God’s benediction rested vis- 
ibly on all my failures and losses; I saw that in 
many of my ancestors it was what they lacked 
that made them fine. - 

Since that wonderful day—and I think the 
glory of it will never leave me—I have, in a 
measure, experienced this assurance about the 
men who have been killed in this war. I was 
reading the letters from the young sons of 
France—those deeply touching, wonderfully in- 
spiring letters written from the verge of death— 
when again the illumination shone around me 
and I knew that these young men are not dead. 

Have you noticed in families how often the 
impress of the character of some member of the 








group, who is gone, is more forcible than that of 
those who are living? How often we hear that 
the one who has gone was the “flower of the 
flock.”” This, of course, is because he has 
changed from a mortal to an angel. And have 
you noticed how very much that we knew him 
by he has carried along into that realm of per- 
fection—how very inconsiderable is the propor- 
tion of evil which has, we know, returned to 
dust—for evil is inherent in matter? 


F WE must lose the flower of our manhood in 

this battle for freedom, let us never forget the 
legacy of splendor they leave to the younger 
children of the family. A generation soon passes. 
A lifetime is very brief. The best we may hope 
to do is to leave a splendid example to those 
who are coming on. 

I wish I might leave to some child my faculty 
for seeing things which other folks declare are 
notinthe landscape. This faculty has been such 
a joy to me. I sincerely hope someone may be 
dowered with hope and courage because I lived, 
but at the best one cannot claim to be much 
of an “‘example” unless one has a lot of self- 
conceit. 

We may be gallant and gay in our manner of 
charging upon life and making her stand and 
deliver; we may, at times, be patient and kind; 
but there are so many more times when we were 
not! This would worry me more were it not 
for my vision that night in which I saw all the 
people who had passed along in their redeemed 
and glorified estate. 

There is something truly supernal about those 
who die young. They swim in some far, fair 
ether of our consciousness, eternally and un- 
changeably beautiful. 

So I think of the young volunteers of our 
Army forever sealed to us as heroes. To them 
the special call to honor came, and the families 
in which they belong have the great oppor- 
tunity of enshrining in their hearts and in their 
lives an individual set apart from and divested 
of the material things which, ordinarily, we 
think “amount to something.” 

It is an opportunity for us all to take serious 
thought of the stuff that heroes are made of. 
We can, if we try, easily impress this upon the 
little boys of eight and ten years who will, so 
much sooner than we dream, be the men of 
America. We may easily make them under- 
stand what qualities are demanded of the hero 
brother, or cousin, at whose side they are so 
proud to walk, whose hand they fondly long to 
touch, and whom they look up to as to a god. 
It is a fine opportunity to teach them what 


honor means, what chivalry is, how much 
simple manhood counts, and that physical per- 


fection is demanded of a soldier. 


The young sons of France who, though facing 
death in the trenches, came early to the in- 
evitable end of all flesh and thus to the final 
triumph of the deathless Soul, left in their let- 
ters to their friends the testimony of their re- 
demption. Was their renunciation, after all, so 
terrible, when by making it they overleaped the 
long years of struggle and of physical decay and 


came at once into the heritage of a new life? - 


We should never deplore the event, however 
terrible, which brings us to the knees of God, 
which divests us of the things which keep people 
away from him. The utter uselessness of all the 
expensive and luxurious things we strive for in 
time of peace may be impressed now upon the 
minds and souls of children in a way that will 
be ineffaceable. We may be able to help them 
to a perception of manhood and honor which 
they might never learn in any other way. 


T IS a great chance, too, to elucidate the 

essence of patriotism. To instill into the minds 
of children who are the fathers of men so soon 
to be, the great thought that country—native 
land—comes before self and family. This is a 
thing I find many young people have scarcely 
known. It has been so easy for them to fail to 
learn it, because there has been in their lives 
no emergency to impress it upon them. 

It is a fine and fruitful time to teach the boys 
that they are, first of all, defenders, and that 
before they can defend the lives they cherish, 
the homes they love, or even their wives and 
children, they must be defenders of their native 
land. There have been many young men at this 
present time who have not fully understood 
why they were called to fight. Wecan point the 
children of to-day to this standing obli- 
gation of manhood, and make them un- 
derstand it as we can never do it in times 
of peace. We may at this time, when 
the call to service is a personal call, 
easily make the children understand that 
the people are the government, and per- 
haps ground them in a feeling for citizen- 
ship and its responsibilities. 

God will bless our losses, if we will 
allow ourselves to be blessed; and the 
message of those high hearts which in 
passing from us were endowed before- 
hand with that personal nearness to the 
Divine which is our stepping-stone to 
God and the Great Understanding, should 
baptize every American family withanew 
spirit and a new life. There is no pros- 
perity, no temporal progress, no efficiency 
in material things that can compare with 
spiritual exaltation. 


"Ea old-maid aunt of mine did not 
achieve anything except strict de- 
cency, absolute cleanliness, invincible 
cheerfulness, and complete faith, which 
gave her the courage of a knight of old 
romance. Suchare the qualities suddenly 
developed by war in boys who might have 
been thoughtless, materialistic or even 
degenerate. They suddenly recognize 
themselves as men in the loftiest sense of the 
term, as personal defenders of honor, home and 
love; but, above all, they look beyond the 
awful chasm of destruction and see God face 
to face. 

At this time there is no consideration of 
property or place. The material possessions 
that in piping times of peace seem to dignify 
even inferior folk mean nothing now. The man 
stands out against the chaos cf war, as he is, the 
most divine meaning typified for us in what we 
call “‘matter”—and, gazing upon him, we see 
as in a vision the things that should always 
be kept holy and surrounded by a reverence too 
deep for words. 

It was such a vision that I beheld that eve- 
ning when the surroundings of my own birth 
came back to me with the light of familiar faces, 
the living touch of tender hands, and the whis- 
pering of voices in accents of a peculiar clan, the 
race feeling harking back to remote secrets of 
creation which we knew once and shall fully 
sense again. 


\ E FREQUENTLY speak of the loss en- 
/¥ tailed by war as a loss of possible achieve- 
ment—the sudden and untimely ending of 
careers. We grieve for what our young men 
might have done, for the frustration of plans, 
the sudden demolition of air castles built by 
proud and hopeful parents. This is all most 
agonizing. It seems to us that a young man 
has a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. But when we contemplate the exact 
meanings of the things it seems youth and man- 
hood have a right to, we find that most of them 
are what we call temporal blessings. 

In Harper’s Magazine, in 1861, J. W. De- 
Forest printed some verses which, while some- 
what faulty in construction, are full of the 
splendor of the soldier’s fearlessness in adven- 
turing beyond the grave. He bridges the chasm 
between death and “eternal life” in words like 
these: 

The dying shouted as they died, 

Cheering their lingering comrades on; 

And though the thundering cannon replied, 

They did not hear it—for they were gone; 


And so I think that their final cry 
Went in through the gates of Eternity! 


If the American people can grasp the vision 
of glorified humanity, redeemed by the blood of 
heroes and the faith of martyrs, God will have 
blessed our losses, however heavy they may be. 


Sle homens, Lormtucbucton 
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Cherries with the true flavor. Are you serving cherries often enough? Do you 
realize what a delicacy you are denying your family? 


Serve Libby’s California Cherries for dessert—just as they come from the package 
and see how delicious cherries can be. Their wonderful flavor, their tree- pre 
freshness will make your family plead to have this dessert again and again. A pack- 
age will serve five people liberally. 








A delicious new way to serve pineapple. This ar ow recipe gives a pleasant 
change—yet does not mask the rare bouquet of Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple. 
Drain the juice from Libby’s Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple into a saucepan. r 
Stir in the juice of 1 orange and 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar and boil ten minutes. 
Arrange the pineapple slices in crown form in a glass bowl and pour the juice 
over them. Wilf'serve six people. 


‘Jive foods 


patriotic families will enjoy 


HERRIES even more delicious than those 
you used to climb the tree to eat. 


In the golden sunshine of the Pacific Coast are orchards where 
grow cherries more delicious than any you ever climbed the tree 


to eat! There the trees are hung with cherries; big and sweet 
and luscious! 


Right in these orchards near Sacramento, Sunnyvale, Selma, North 
Yakima and The Dalles—Libby has kitchens glistening with clean- 
liness, sparkling with bright utensils, lively with the quick motions 
of the skillful white-clad chefs. 





There as soon as the cherries are picked Libby seals tight all the 
fleeting flavor, all the goodness which makes cherries so dear to the 

° Chili Con Carne Epicurean. Heat Libby’s Chili Con Carne. Drain the sauce into 
hearts of both children and grown-ups. 


a saucepan and add 1 tablespoonful each of butter and of flour. Boil till thick. Boil 
spaghetti in unbroken lengths until tender. Wind around a buttered cake-pan with a 


— in ny center. — peg preenveg paper a en an bey ood and he pas in 

nt : M4 slow oven 25 minutes. Turn out, center wit ibby’s ili Con Carne, and pour 

Patriotic women are serving more fruit the sauce around it. The meat, beans, spaghetti and highly-seasoned sauce make a 
. ger cg most appetizing combination. Will serve six people. 

In these war-time days patriotic women are serving more fruit 


in order to save the foodstuffs our soldiers need. With Libby’s 

California Cherries. you can do your patriotic 
duty and yet give your husband and children 
a dessert so good they will be greedy for more, 
so healthful you will be glad to serve it often. 















Try it and you willalwaysmakecustard this way. 
Bring 1 cup Libby’s Evaporated Milk and 1 cup 
cold water to a boil in a double-boiler. Mix 3 
tablespoonfuls cornstarch with a little cold water 
and stir into the milk until smooth and velvety. 
Add 2 cup sugar and grated rind of 1 orange. 
Cook ten minutes. Turn into a mold previously 
rinsed with cold water. Serve when very cold, 
decorated either with very thin slices of orange, 
or with whipped cream, sweetened and flavored 
with vanilla. Will serve six people. 


When your husband tastes these cherries, he will 
say that the flavor brings him back to boyhood 
days—the days when he climbed the cherry 
tree, and ate and ate and ate! 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 237 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢CNeill & Libby of Canada, Limited 
45 E. Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


9 


1 
fuls o of thick mayonnaise mixed with a half cap chopped nutes 
Gal's celivapeentehs chili sauce. Serve at once. Serves nine people. 
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Send the user’s certifi- 
cate packed with the one- 
pound can of Ryzon, and 
eight 3c stamps and you 
will receive the Ryzon 
Baking Book (otherwise 
priced at $1.00), postpaid. 
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The All-American Baking Powder 


Ryzon, The Perfect Baking Pow- 
der, is strictly an American pure- 
food product. 

Every one of the ingredients used 
in making Ryzon is of American 
origin. It is sold by leading Amer- 
ican grocers. 

It is produced by a typically Amer- 
ican scientific organization—an or- 
ganization having resources so great 
that it is able to manufacture Ryzon 
economically in the face of the pres- 
ent high cost of materials and labor. 


Ryzon is economical not only in 
price but in the saving it 
effects through its supe- 
rior efliciency and the 
accuracy of its results. 


RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


The new Ryzon Baking Book 
contains 250 tested recipes, for eco- 
nomical meat and vegetable savories 
as well as breads, cakes and pastries. 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors 
—and every quantity is given in sci- 
entific level measurements. This 
accuracy eliminates all guesswork 
in your baking, which means better 
baking and no chance of waste. 


The Ryzon Baking Book ts priced 
at $1.00. But by sending us the 
user's certificate (packed with one- 
pound can of Ryzon) 
and eight 3c stamps you 
will receive the Baking 
Book, postpaid. 


Some of the American Institutions Using RYZON: 


United States Military Academy, 
West Point 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 
United States Army, Quartermaster’s 
Dept., New York 
New York 
New York 


The Biltmore, 
Ritz-Carlton, 


The Claridge Hotel, 
Hotel Vanderbilt, 


Waldorf-Astoria, Hotel St. Regis, 


Hotel McAlpin, 


Hotel Knickerbocker, 


New York Yacht Club, 


New York Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
New York Sherry’s, New York 
New York Delmonico’s, New York 
New York Café Savarin, New York 
New York Bankers’ Club, New York 
New York Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 
New York Hotel Copley Plaza, Boston 


Many other typical American institutions and hundreds of thousands of 
American homes were quick to adopt ““The Perfect Baking Powder.”’ 


GENERALCHEMICALLO. 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 
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What I Do With the Little-Used Parts of Meat 





AYS of using liver, heart, 
brains, tripe, pig and sheep 
heads and feet have been 
known for a long time to 
our older housekeepers, but 
those of the younger genera- 
tion do not seem to make full 
use of them. Some house- 
keepers only know how to fry 

i liver; baked hearts, tripe, 
brains, sheep’s heads and pigs’ feet are unknown 
to them. In these times, when it is necessary to 
economize in every way and we cannot have the 
things we are accustomed to in such abundance, 
we can and will gladly utilize these foods which 
cannot be shipped to our soldiers. 

Tripe can be bought already cleaned and 
boiled, but it is best to wash, scald and boil it 
for from half an hour to an hour; then you may 
be sure that it is not only clean but tender. 
In some parts of our country beef brains are 
considered a great delicacy and are used in the 
same way as sweetbreads, so do not scorn them. 
A pig’s head, which some housekeepers think 
is too much for them to use can be divided so 
that the tongue, cheeks, brains—in fact, every 
scrap—may be used. 














Tripe a la Creole 


1 Pound of Boiled 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Tripe Flour or 1 Table- 
2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes spoonful of Corn- 
% Cupful of Cut Onion starch 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Cooking Oil Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of 4 Teaspoonful of Pa- 


Table Sauce prika 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut Pepper’ 

Pr. one tablespoonful of oil into an iron fry- 

ing pan; add the onion and fry until brown; 
add the tomatoes and cook for ten minutes; 
mash through a strainer; add the flour or the 
cornstarch, which has been mixed with a little 
cold water. Boil for five minutes; then add the 
seasonings. Wash and dry the tripe, cut it into 
small pieces and sprinkle them with flour; put 
into a hot pan with one tablespoonful of oil, 
sear on both sides and add to the tomato sauce. 
Serve with a border of boiled rice. Garnish 
the dish with parsley or celery tops and sprinkle 
with paprika. 


Pickled Tripe 


3 Pounds of Tripe 2 Pieces of Mace 
2 Cupfuls of Vinegar !, Tablespoonful Each 
1 Cupful of Water of Whole Cloves, 
1 Cupful of Sliced Onion Allspice and Mus- 
2 Bay Leaves tard Seed 

Salt and Pepper to Taste 

UT the vinegar, water and spices on to boil 

for fifteen minutes; pour over the tripe, 
which has been previously boiled until tender 
and cut into very thin one-inch strips; add the 
sliced onion, mix well and pack into glass jars 
or a stone crock. 

When pickled in this way tripe can be served 
as a salad on lettuce leaves or with a border 
of finely shredded lettuce. It makes a good 
luncheon or supper dish. 


Tripe Fried in Batter 


1 Pound of Pickled Tripe 1 Egg 

1 Cupful of Flour 13 Teaspoonful of Bak- 
34 Cupful of Milk ing Powder 

I UY an extra pound of.tripe; boil and cut it 

into convenient pieces and put thein in with 

the pickled tripe for twenty-four hours; remove 
and dry on a piece of cheesecloth; dip in a bat- 
ter and fry in very hot vegetable oil; drain, and 
serve with stewed dried lima beans, flavored 
with catchup. Garnish with sprigs of parsley 
or celery top. 

The batter is made as follows: Mix the flour, 
salt and baking powder together; add the milk 
and the egg, and mix until smooth. A little 
more milk may have to be added. 


Philadelphia Pepper Pot 


1 Pound of Boiled Tripe 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
¥% Pound Shin of Beef ¥ Teaspoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Diced Pepper 
Raw Potatoes 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Dumplings Finely Cut Parsley 
1 Cupful of Diced or Celery Top 


Carrots 1 Tablespoonful of 
1% Cupful of Finely Cut Dried Sweet 
Onion Marjoram 


DD the beef shin to two quarts of cold 
water; boil for one hour and add the tripe, 
which has been cut into half-inch dice; add the 
carrot, potato and onion and one quart of rice, 
onion or any vegetable stock on hand. If there 
is no vegetable stock use water. Boil for thirty- 
five minutes or until the vegetables are tender; 
add the seasoning, the flavoring and the 
dumplings, which have been liberally sprinkled 
with flour. Boil for from eight to ten minutes. 
The dumplings are made as follows: Sift one 
cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt into 
a bowl; add enough cold milk to hold them to- 
gether. Sprinkle the board with flour and roll 
out the dough a quarter of an inch thick and, 
with a knife, cut it into quarter-inch strips; cut 
crosswise again, making the dumplings, before 
boiling, a quarter of an inch square. 


Liver With Vegetables 


2 Pounds of Sliced Beef 1 Tablespoonful of Cel- 
Liver ery Top or Parsley 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Small Onions ° Flour 
2 Cupfuls of Cut Car- 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
rot or Turnip ¥% Teaspoonful of 
1 Quart of Small Potatoes Pepper 
ASH and pare the vegetables, put them 
on in boiling water to cover and boil for 
twenty minutes; then put them into a baking 
dish or casserole with the stock in which the 
vegetables have been boiled; add one table- 
spoonful of flour, which has been mixed with 
cold water. Cover with the liver prepared as 
follows: Remove the skin and the veins from 
the liver; cut it into convenient pieces; sprinkle 
them with the salt, pepper and flour; put them 
into g hot pan with fat and sear quickly over a 
hot fire. Cover the dish and put it into a slow 
oven for one hour. Serve in the casserole. 


Scrambled Calf’s Brain 


1 Cupful of Brain (or 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut 
Half a Brain) 


Parsley 


3 Eges 1 Teaspoonful of Grated 
1 Tablespoonful of Oleo- Onion 
margarine 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


4 Slices of Toasted Bread 

UT the brain into a bowl of cold water with 
salt for thirty minutes; skin, and remove 
all fiber; cut or chop into small pieces, put into a 
frying pan in which the oleomargarine and onion 
have been heated, and stir until the brain is 
cooked; add the eggs, beaten with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water; cook over a moderate 
fire and stir until set; season and serve on toast 
garnished with parsley. The brain may be 
scrambled and served on toast without the eggs. 


Broiled Lamb Kidneys 


t= the kidneys into halves, remove the 
- white tubes and cover with cold water for 
thirty minutes; drain, and dry on a piece of 
cheesecloth; brush with or dip in cooking oil. 
Place in a broiler and broil slowly until nice and 
brown on both sides; remove from the broiler 
and put ina pan; sprinkle with salt, pepper and 
a little melted butter substitute. Cover the pan 
and set over a slow fire for a few minutes. 
Serve on toast garnished with slices of lemon 
and sprigs of parsley. 


Smothered Heart 


1 Beef Heart or Three 
Small Hearts Drippings 
2 Cupfuls of Bread 1 Tablespoonful of Cut 
Crumbs , Onion 
1 Cupful of Strained 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Tomatoes 14 Teaspoonful of Poul- 
try Seasoning 


1 Tablespoonful of 


if EEVES’, calves’, sheep’s, lambs’ and pigs’ 

hearts may be prepared in this way: Wash 
the heart, remove the tough muscles and veins, 
make an incision and lay in cold water for half 
an hour. Remove all clots of blood; dry on a 
piece of cheesecloth, fill the heart with a bread 
and tomato dressing and sew or fasten it with 
skewers. Sprinkle with salt, pepper, paprika 
and one tablespoonful of fat; put into a casse- 
role or a covered pan with a little water; place 
in a slow oven for three hours and cook until 
tender. Baste frequently during the baking and 
serve with a brown gravy. 

The filling is made as follows: Put the drip- 
pings into a pan with the onion; cook for a few 
minutes; then add the bread crumbs, tomato 
and seasoning; mix and heat through. 





1¥2 Pounds of Pork From the Neck End 
2 Cupfuls of Corn Meal 
2 Cupfuls of Buckwheat Flour 
VY, Cupful of Finely Cut Onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Dried Celery Top 





MY FREEDOM MEAT LOAF 


| UT the meat and the onion on in two quarts of water; boil slowly until 
tender; remove from the stock and remove all bone; chop the meat and 
fat fine; add the corn meal very slowly to the boiling stock, stirring con- 
stantly. Boil for five minutes; then add the buckwheat flour, stirring until 
it has thickened; add the seasoning, flavoring and chopped meat, and cook 
for thirty minutes. Be sure to stir often so it will not burn. Pour into a 
square or brick pan and let stand in a cold place for twenty-four hours 
before using. This will keep for two weeks or longer if kept in a cold place 
and can be prepared as follows or fried on a greased griddle: | 
Cut into half-inch slices about three inches long; dust with flour, dip in | 
well-beaten egg, then in corn meal, fry in deep hot oil and serve with a sauce 
or relish. A pound and a half of boned beef brisket can be used for this dish 
instead of pork. The fat and the lean are chopped the same as the pork. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Salt | 
1 Tablespoonful of Dried Sage 
1 Tablespoonful of Parsley 
Y%, Teaspoonful of Pepper 

2 Quarts of Water 








Sheep’s Heads Made Into Loaf 


2 Sheep's Heads 


\ ; 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut 


Grated Horse- 


Onion Radish, Fresh or 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Dried 
Carrot 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Tablespoonful of Dried 4% Teaspoonful of Pa- 

Celery or Parsley prika 

144 Teaspoonful of Grated Nutmeg 

AVE the heads split, remove the tongues, 

wash and clean thoroughly, and put the 
heads and tongues into a boiler; cover with 
boiling water; add the onion and the carrot, 
and boil slowly for two hours and a half, or until 
the meat falls from the bones. Remove from 
the stock and pick the meat very carefully so 
no splinters of bone will remain; chop the meat 
quite fine; add the seasoning and the flavoring, 
mix well, press into an earthen bowl and set in 
a cold place overnight. Slice thin and serve on 
shredded lettuce or with plain coleslaw or relish 
or use for sandwiches. The stock is strained 
through a piece of cheesecloth, one tablespoon- 
ful of barley added to each cupful and season- 
ing and flavoring to taste. Serve as a soup for 


luncheon. 
Kidney Stew 


1 Beef Kidney or Four 
Small Kidneys 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Drippings 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Caramel 
1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Parsley 
Finely Cut Onion Pepper and Nutmeg to 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour Taste 
EEF, veal, mutton, lamb or pig kidney may 
be prepared in this way: Remove the white 
tubes and cut the kidneys into small dice; 
cover with cold water, and to each quart of 
water add one tablespoonful of salt. Let stand 
for thirty minutes; drain, rinse in cold water, 
put in a saucepan, cover with boiling water and 
boil slowly for two hours; drain. Put the fat 
and onion into a pan; add the kidney, salt and 
pepper; cover, and cook or steam for twenty 
minutes; add one cupful of water, and the flour 
mixed in cold water; boil for ten minutes; add 
the caramel, nutmeg and parsley. Serve with 
fried hominy grits. 


Stewed Heart With Rice Border 


2 Calves’, Lambs’ or 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Pigs’ Hearts Butter Substitute 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Onion Tablespoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Car- Caramel 
rot or Celery Tablespoonful of Vin- 
2 Tablespoonfulsof Flour egar or Lemon 
Juice 
\ ASH the hearts thoroughly in cold water; 
remove all the tough muscles and veins; 
cut into small dice and cover with cold water 
for fifteen minutes; drain, and cover with boil- 
ing water; add the onion and carrot, and boil 
slowly for three hours; if the water boils away 
add just enough to keep the heart covered. Be 
sure it is tender; then add the salt, a little pep- 
per and the flour, which has been rubbed 
smooth with the melted butter substitute. Boil 
for five minutes; add the caramel and vinegar 
or lemon juice. Put into the center of a chop 
plate with boiled rice or mashed potatoes as a 
border. Sprinkle with parsley or celery top and 
with paprika. 


What to Do With a Pig’s Head 
ies there is a small family the pig’s 


head is more than one needs for the scrap- 
ple. Have the head split, remove the tongue, 
brains and cheeks and prepare the balance for 
scrapple. The tongue may be boiled with the 
head and sliced cold or served with a sauce. If 
the cheeks are fat trim the fat off and render it 
for lard, using the cracklings for crackling corn- 
meal bread. The meaty part can be used for 
sausage meat or cooked with cabbage or turnips 
or cut into small pieces, seared in a frying pan 
until nice and brown and then put into a baking 
dish with water, salt, pepper and a little onion. 
Put into a slow oven for an hour and a half, or 
simmer until the meat is tender; add flour for 
thickening, flavor the gravy with sage and 
serve with plain boiled hominy or fried hominy 
grits. The pig’s tail and ears, after cleaning 
thoroughly, may be covered with cold water for 
thirty minutes; drained, and boiled with cab- 
bage or sauerkraut. 


—_— 


Ox-Tail Soup 


1 Ox Tail, Cut Into 
Small Pieces 
44 Cupful of Cut Onion 
Y% Cupful of Finely Cut 


\% Teaspoonful of White 
Pepper 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Parsley or Celery 


Carrot op 
1 Cupful of Diced A Little Thyme and 
Potatoes Marjoram 
% Cupful of Barley 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt Caramel 


§ genx ox tail should be chopped at each joint, 
making the pieces from one to two inches 
long; wash well in two or three waters; put on 
to boil with two quarts and a half of cold water; 
add the barley and boil slowly for two hours; 
then add the onion, carrot, salt and pepper; 
boil for thirty minutes. Add the potatoes and 
boil for twenty-five minutes; add a little pa- 
prika, thyme, parsley and marjoram and the car- 
amel. Serve all with the pieces of ox tail. This 
makes a very nutritious soup. 


Liver Croquettes 
1 Pound of Pork or 14 Teaspoonful of 


Lamb’s Liver Grated Nutmeg 
1 Cupful of Thick Sauce 4% Teaspoonful of 


1 Tablespoonful of Drip- Paprika 
pings 1 Teaspoonful of Table 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut auce 
Onion 1 Cupful of Cold 
1 Tablespoonful of Dried Boiled Rice 
Celery Top 1 Egg 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt Bread Crumbs or 


Corn Meal 

LP gnrgle the skin and the veins, cut thin and 

put into a pan with the drippings; brown 
quickly, and add the onion, salt and pepper. 
Add one cupful of water; cover, and cook until 
tender; remove from the pan and add one 
tablespoonful of drippings and flour which have 
been rubbed together. Boil until very thick; 
put the liver and the rice through a food chop- 
per; add the table sauce and the flavoring, mix 
well and spread on a platter until stiff. With 
floured hands form into cones or oblong shapes. 
Dip in well-beaten egg and one tablespoonful 
of milk mixed together, then in bread crumbs 
or corn meal. Fry in deep hot fat; drain, and 
serve with highly seasoned tomato sauce. 


Curried Liver With Rice 


1 Pound of Sliced Pork 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

or Calf's Liver Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

Drippings or Oil 1 Teaspoonful of Curry 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cut Powder 

Onion 

“UT the liver into thin slices; remove the 

skin and the veins; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and flavor. Put into a hot pan with the 
drippings and the onions and sear quickly on 
both sides, stirring the onions quite often so 
they will not get hard. Cover a warm platter 
with three cupfuls of hot boiled rice. Lay the 
liver on the rice and cover it with a sauce made 
by adding one cupful and a half of water to the 
onion and gravy in the pan in which the liver 
was fried. Add the curry powder, which has 
been mixed with a little cold water, and boil 
for ten minutes. If not thick enough or a nice 
brown, add a little flour thickening and a table- 
spoonful of caramel. Garnish with parsley and 
sprinkle with paprika. If beef liver is used first 
cover it with hot water; let it stand for ten 
minutes; drain, and wipe dry before putting it 
into the pan. 


Potted Liver for Sandwiches 


1 Pig's or Lamb’s Liver 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Vinegar 


Drippings 1 Cupful of Water 
1, Cupful of Finely 4 Teaspoonful of Dry 
Cut Onion Mustard 


} EMOVE the skin and the veins from the 

liver; cut it into small thin pieces; put 
them into a pan with the drippings and the 
onion and fry a nice brown; add the vinegar, 
water, a little salt, pepper and the mustard; 
cover and cook until tender, when the water 
will have boiled away. Remove the liver and 
put it through a food chopper with the fine 
knife; put it into a bowl and, with a wooden 
spoon, mash it until smooth. Add the thick 
gravy from the pan. Pack in jelly glasses and 
keep in a cold place. Any desired herb flavor 
may be added, such as powdered thyme, mar- 
joram, sage, celery or a little poultry flavoring. 


Creamed Calves’ Brains 


2 Calves’ Brains 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of But- Flour 

ter Substitute 1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

pur the brains into a bowl; cover with cold 

water; add two teaspoonfuls of salt; let 
stand for twenty minutes; drain, cover with 
boiling water and boil for from twelve to fifteen 
minutes. Drain, and remove all the fiber and 
skin; with a fork, break it into pieces and cover 
with the cream sauce which has been flavored 
with a little nutmeg or grated onion. 

Make the sauce as follows: Put the butter 
substitute into a saucepan; when melted add 
the flour; mix well, and add the cold milk 
slowly, stirring until smooth and creamy; add 
the salt and pepper. 
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Betty Bonnet’s Valentine 


By Sheila Young 














NOTE — If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll’s 
: head into the slits thus made. Ly pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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Measure One cof Ground Pea- Pour the Ingredients Into a 
nuts, 1 c of Bread Crumbs, 1 Bowl; Mix Well; Cut Waxed 
c of Cooked Rice, 1 ¢ of Peas, Paper to Fit Brick-Shaped 
1c of Carrot, 1 c of Tomatoes Pan; Grease With Drippings 























Fill Pan With Vegetable Loaf, Turn Loaf Onto Hot Platter. 
Pressing it Down Smooth. Remove Wax Paper. Serve 
Bake in a Moderate Oven for With a White Sauce to Which 
Three-Quarters of an Hour ¥% c of Tomatoes is Added 








Food-Saving 





Meaty Dishes for Our Meatless Days: By Virginia E. Kift 


HEN you plan to serve a meatless dish for dinner ask 

\\ yourself if it be a meatless yet a meaty dish. Does it 

have in it the same muscle-building materials that 

meat has? If you can truthfully answer yes, then you may be 

sure that you are not robbing your family of their needed nour- 
ishment on your meatless day. 

Because you may read in an article that a certain food— 
corn meal, for instance—contains 1620 calories in every pound; 
while round lean beefsteak has only 709, you do not jump to 
the conclusion that corn meal is a meat substitute, for you know 
by experience that corn meal is not a satisfying thing to eat in 
place of meat at dinner. If you look farther on the calorie table 
you will see that it contains only 9 per cent of tissue-building 
food, while the beefsteak has 21. Then in choosing meaty 
dishes for meatless days you will select those that have the 
greatest percentage of protein or muscle-producing value. 

Fish, eggs, beans, peas, nuts, milk and cheese are the prin- 
cipal foods which answer our demands. Since in many cases 
these foods cannot be eaten alone, we make palatable dishes by 
combining one or more of them, as in the case of the vegetable 
meat loaf, where nuts and peas are put together; or the bean 


timbales, where eggs and beans are used; or in the boulevard 
egg dish, where milk, eggs and cheese are all combined. 

Frequently these dishes would be flat and unsatisfying if 
a spicy flavor were not used to make them appetizing. Using 
onions, carrots, peppers and plenty of seasoning in preparing 
the dish, serving it with sauces to which tomatoes, eggs or 
grated cheese has been added, lends just the necessary flavor. 
Then, if attractively served, instead of refusing to eat it, you 
will find your family asking for a second helping. 

To make the white sauce mentioned in the several recipes, 
melt one tablespoonful of fat in a saucepan; remove from the 
fire and stir in until smooth one tablespoonful of flour; return 
to the fire; add, stirring constantly, one cupful of milk. Boil 
for one minute. Serve. 





NOTE—Onur new booklet, “‘ Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times,”’ 
gives many excellent recipes for meatless dishes. Send your request, 
together with fifteen cents in stamps or coin, to the New House- 
keeping Editor, THe Laprrs’ Home Journat, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Wherever “c’”’ is used on this page it indicates cupful, “T”’ 
stands for tablespoonful and “‘t”’ for teaspoonful. 





HAVE CREAMED HADDOCK WITH A MACARONI BORDER SOME NIGHT 























Soak a Haddock in Water Peel Off the Skin and Remove 
Until Skin is Soft. Drain; the Bones; With Two Forks 
Cover With Boiling Water; Separate the White Part Into 
Cook Until Flesh is White Small Pieces 





Cook Macaroni in Boiling Add 1 ¢ of Flaked Haddock 
Water; Drain; Run Quickly to 1 c of White Sauce; Add 
Under Cold Water. Arrange a Chopped Hard Cooked Egg. 
Border on Platter Pour in Center. Add Parsley 











TRY SOME BEAN TIMBALES FOR DINNER TO-DAY 























Soak 1 ¢ of Dried Beans in Add % Onion Chopped Fine 
Water Overnight; Cook and Two Eggs Beaten Until 
Until Tender. Drain; Mash Well Blended. Add 1 t of 
to a Pulp With a Fork Salt, Pepper. Mix Well 





Line Custard Cups or Tim- Bake for Half an Hour in a 
bale Molds With Waxed and Moderate Oven. Turn on 
Greased Paper. Fill With Hot Platter; Remove Paper; 
Mashed Beans to Inch of Top Serve With Tomato Sauce 








BOULEVARD EGGS WITH RICED POTATOES MAKE A SATISFYING DISH 




















Drop Eggs in Boiling Water; Shell Eggs. With a Silver 
Cover; Remove Heat. Stand Knife Cutin Halves, and Then 
Two Hours. Eggs Will be Slice Both Yolks and Whites 
Hard Cooked but Tender Into Small Pieces 





Add Eggs to 1 c of White Grate 1/2 Pound of American 
Sauce; Pile in Center of Hot Cheese and Measure ¥2 c. 
Platter. Arrange Border of Sprinkle the Entire Dish With 
Riced Potato Around Them It. Serve at Once 
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Pow ag ‘Room in heed ihoore 


LINEN RUGS 


RESTFUL 
BEAUTY 


Ler the restful solid colors of 
Klearflax Linen Rugs contrib- 
ute this note to your bedrooms 
as they contribute restfulness, 
richness, simplicity, cheer, 
warmth, or coolness —accord- 
ing to color—to every room in 
the house. Their tight weave 
offers no chance for dust to col- 
lect. Mothproof, thick, heavy, 
flat-lying,reversible,they are as 
practical as they are artistic; as 
economical as they are unique; 
as useful as they are decorative. 


THEY look like wool on the 
floor, but they will outwear any 
ecu rug you ever had for they 
are linen — with all of linen’s 
sturdiness and charm. 


a 


WOULD you like an expert’s advice 
on room decoration? Then send for 
**The Rug and the Color Scheme.”’ 
This 36-page book shows you in full 
colora number of scenes and tells you 
how you may vary the schemes. It 
also explains cleariy and simply how 
to plan any room. Write to our 
Duluth office for it—it’s free. 





You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs 
in Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, 
Grays, Browns, and Rose, in these 
sizes and at these prices: 


27 x 54 in. . . $4.50 6x Oft. . . $24.00 
6S Qin... SOQ Se 10. . 35:00 
6.0% oes ce OS, FeIZie . . 48:00 
4¥2x7Y2ft... 15.00 12x15ft.. . 8000 


$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, 
any length. 
(Prices somewhat higher in far West and South) 


Klearflax Linen Rug Company 
Duluth, Minn. 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 


Clear 
LINEN RUGS 





For Every ‘Room in the. House 
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Save, Get More— 


HE WORLD is challenging women 
as never before. 


More is expected of you. 


The American housewife is famed for 
her ability as a purchaser—she knows 
the value of money! 


More than 80,000 Overland Model 90 
cars have already been sold and a large 
percentage of these sales were decided by 
women. 


This car is built for shrewd buyers— 
for busy women—for women who must 
act as a safety valve for husbands who 
might otherwise be extravagant. 


Women prefer this car because of its 
reliable, sweet running motor—easy-to- 
operate clutch and because all control 
features are within convenient reach. 


It is easy to handle, has narrow turn- 
ing radius, and is ideal for congested 
traffic. 


Your mind is free from worry about 
its mechanical performance the same as 
you are free from physical discomfort or 
strain. 





Willys-Overland 


Willys-Knight and 
and Light 
Canadian Factory, 
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a Light Four 


Model 90 
199 


fi 0. b. Toledo 
Price subject to change «without notice 






For Your Money! 


en And it is a beauty in appearance with 
its large-car stylish design, wide seats, 
deep upholstery and spacious interior. 

for It is easy riding. Its 106-inch wheel- 

ws base, perfected balance, large tires and 
cantilever rear springs give it buoyant 

90 comfort over all roads. 

rge Primarily built for day-after-day- 

by usefulness, this Model 90 leaves no motor 
car attribute to be desired. 

=— It combines both good-business and 

ust good-taste— profit and pleasure! 

rho And it is completely equipped, noth- 

- ing is omitted; Auto-Lite Starting and 

its Lighting, vacuum system fuel feed, 

to- 31 x 4 inch tires, non-skid rear. 

rol In fact, no car anywhere near the 

. | price gives such mechanical perfection, 

rm- riding comfort, quality design and econ- 

ted omy as-this Model 90 gives— 

That is, it gives these advantages to 
out those who do not wait but take advan- 
. as tage of this low price now/ 

L or 


Let your Willys-Overland dealer 
demonstrate a Model 90 fer you. 


nd Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


- and Overland Motor Cars 


















































aight Commercial Cars 

tory, West Toronto, Gniario 
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CleanTooth 


Never Decays 


A Pro-phy-lac-tic 
does what no or- 
dinary tooth brush 
can do —it cleans 
the backs of teeth 
and in-between. 
It is the world’s 
Sie BOLOe- Beam aorelan 
eyabtsier 


Always comes in 


the Yellow Box 


FLORENCE MFG. CO’ 
Florence, Mass., U.S.A. 
Makers of 











We Eat: And What Happens to It 


By the First Direct Method 
Ever Devised Showing the Actual Digestion of Food 


. By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Eleventh Article: What Our Stomachs Really Say to Candies 


HE candy manufacturers say they are sell- 

ing more candy than ever before. This is 

due to the fact that many people who 
formerly used considerable alcohol are now 
using candy to replace a certain quota of their 
“booze,” and also because large quantities of 
candy are being sent to our troops. But unless 
America’s “‘sweet tooth” is extracted at once, 
it is probable that the outlay for confectionery 
in the United States this year will far outstrip 
$185,000,000, which was our candy bill for 
1916; and this in face of the fact that the 
sugar supply of France is very low, each person 
being allowed only one pound a month. We 
are consuming eight pounds of sugar a month 
per person. 


Should a Child Eat Candy Between Meals ? 


O. THE proper time for a child to eat 
candy is after meals. If eaten before meals 
it ‘“‘takes the edge off” the appetite, and there 
is a consequent tendency to eat’ too little of the 
more substantial foods which the table offers. 


What Kind of Candy is Best for Children ? 


HE child should be encouraged to eat hard 

candies, not the softer varieties. Pure rock 
candy and lime, lemon and horehound lozenges 
are best for children—or for grown-ups, for 
that matter. These candies should be sucked 
and not crushed by the teeth. If these hard 
candies are so eaten, a small amount of candy 
solution is continuously flowing into the stom- 
ach, where it is readily handled. If soft candies 
are eaten there is a tendency to consume a 
much larger quantity of the ‘‘sweet,’”’ and-as a 
result the stomach is burdened with a larger 
quantity of a much thicker sugar solution, 
which is decidedly more difficult to take care of. 
We can save the stomach and bowel much labor 
and concern if we eat hard candy. 

Candies which are “wrapped” should be 
bought in preference to those sold ‘in bulk.” 
The candy venders who infest the vicinity of 
many public schools in our large cities are a 
menace to the health of the boys and girls. The 
purchase of candy toys, such as animals, mar- 
bles, etc., is not desirable. They are pretty sure 
to be eaten sooner or later, and the youngster’s 
stomach is no place for candy which has been 
in contact with little hands or the nursery floor. 


Does Pulling Candy Increase Digestibility ? 


O. CANDY in the “raw” state—say, 

molasses taffy—is just as digestible as that 
which has been refined by pulling. In fact, the 
flavor of the “‘raw”’ material is more attractive 
to many than is the flavor of the pulled prod- 
uct. However, the pulling process makes a 
candy which has better chewing properties. 
Therefore such a candy “‘lasts longer.” 


Are Toasted Marshmallows Easily Digested? 


ES. The toasted product has a much 

pleasanter flavor than the original marsh- 
mallow, and is much. more acceptable to the 
stomach. The plain marshmallow evokes a 
gastric juice only about 60 per cent as strong 
as does the toasted marshmallow and causes 
the stomach nearly 50 per cent more labor. 


Should Children be Permitted to Eat Licorice ? 


ICORICE given occasionally in small amounts 
will do no harm. However, the material 
sucked from a stick of licorice in fifteen minutes 
will cause the stomach much more trouble than 
will the material sucked from an or- 
dinary stick of candy during a similar 


How About Highly Flavored Candy? 


HE stomach reacts more favorably toward 

plain sugar or a mildly flavored candy than 
to a strongly flavored candy, such as a strong 
peppermint drop. 


Will Large Amounts of Candy Cause Diabetes ? 


O. DIABETES is a disease in which the 

body has lost the power of making proper 
use of sugar, and this substance is therefore re- 
duced to the minimum in the diet of persons so 
afflicted. However, the disease does not ordi- 
narily arise from the eating of sugar, candy, 
honey or any other form of ‘“‘sweetmeat.”’ In 
certain cases, where large quantities of ‘‘ sweets” 
have been eaten daily for long periods of time, 
there may apparently be traced some relation- 
ship between this sugar consumption and the 
onset of diabetes. 


Is Maple Sugar Handled Well by the Stomach? 


ES. Maple sugar is principally cane sugar 

(83 per cent), the characteristic flavor being 
imparted by other constituents. The “soft” 
maple sugar is particularly good for a youngster 
for use on bread or hot cakes as a butter 
substitute. 


Which is Better, Chocolate Creams or Bonbons ? 


“THE stomach is neutral. If eaten in proper 

quantity (one-quarter of a pound or less), 
at the proper time (during or after meals), 
either form of confection is well handled by the 
normal stomach. The stomach shows a prefer- 
ence for the entire chocolate cream as compared 
with the interior (cream) portion minus the 
chocolate. But the outside or chocolate portion 
is more acceptable to the stomach. 


Is a Candy Eaten Slowly Easier to Digest ? 


ES. This is due to the fact that we intro- 
-duce a dilute solution of sugar into the 
stomach; whereas if we eat the candy rapidly 
a much more concentrated solution is formed. 


How Do Soft “ Chewing Candies” Act ? 


: HEWING CANDIES,” such as salt-water 

taffy and caramels, are well received by 
the stomach if taken in reasonable quantity. 
There is a tendency to eat too freely of a soft 
candy, and for this reason the “candy craving”’ 
of a child may be rather more satisfactorily regu- 
lated and the danger of digestive disturbance 
lessened if the hard “sucking candies” are 
judiciously employed. The ‘‘chewing candies” 
should come second on the roll of approved 
confecticns. 


How Does the Stomach Care for Fruit Candies ? 


— are readily digested, whether fresh, 
dried or glacé. If the glacé fruit is sur- 
rounded by a thick coating of sugar the digestion 
will be somewhat slower than the digestion of 
fresh or dried fruit. 


Is Brightly Colored Candy Harmful? 


EFORE the pure-food laws went into effect 

much cheap and brightly colored candy was 
offered for sale which was shown to have a 
distinctly poisonous action upon the body. The 
great bulk of these “pretty candies’ was 
eaten by children, and many cases of its harm- 
ful effect are on record. At the present time it 


is unlawful to sell candies colored by certain 
dyes which have been shown to be poisonous. 
Much colored candy is still sold, but the greater 
part of this is undoubtedly colored by dyes 
which have been “‘certified’’ as harmless by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Even 
so, the stomach has been found to be just as 
well satisfied with confections which have not 
been artificially colored. 


What Does the Stomach Say to Honey? 


ONEY is about’ 75 per cent sugar, the 

principal “‘sweeteners” present being glu- 
cose, fruit sugar and cane sugar, the latter 
being present in very small amount. The 
flavor of the honey is due to certain volatile 
substances which the bee extracts from the 
flower. Bread and honey is a combination 
which looms large in the average juvenile eye. 
It has good food value and is well digested, 


“ provided the child can curb his desire to use 


more honey than bread. If we take milk along 
with the bread and honey we have a very 
satisfactory luncheon. Our children would be 
better off if we had them eat more honey and 
less candy. The same is true of the sirups and of 
molasses; and the more old-fashioned they are 
in their making, the better. 


How Abput a“ Hike” on a Bar of Chocolate? 


HOCOLATE is a food of value, being com- 

posed principally of sugar and fat. It has 
pronounced “stimulating” properties and is 
very useful in the diet of persons undergoing 
strenuous physical exercise. A half pound of 
milk chocolate contains over one-third the 
twenty-four-hour requirement of an adult man. 
The stomach prefers sweet milk chocolate to 
chocolate cream candy. 


Does Eating of Candy Cause Teeth to Decay? 


ete depends upon the habits of the candy 
eater relative to mouth hygiene. It has 
been shown by Professor Gies, of New York, in 
some excellent experiments that certain mouth 
bacteria ferment common sugars and produce 
acids which have the power of dissolving the 
tooth substance. If we permit our children to 
eat candy at night and to go to bed without 
brushing their teeth, we are giving the germs of 
the mouth an excellent opportunity to ruin the 
youngsters’ teeth. The eating of candy should 
be followed by the cleansing of the teeth by the 
brush or by the drinking of water. 


How About Old-Fashioned Brown Sugar ? 


IGESTION of a sugar does not tell the 

whole story, so far as the needs of the hu- 
man, body are concerned. Granted that the 
white and brown sugars are equally well 
digested, the brown is a better food. The old- 
fashioned brown sugar is not pretty to look 
upon and may even be called “impure,” but 
the bodies of our babics welcome it much more 
enthusiastically than they welcome the ‘‘ pure”’ 
white product. 


How Much Candy May One Eat a Day? 


“THE eating of candy should not be a routine 

daily practice, particularly for children. The 
child should early be taught that “candy day” 
comes only once or twice a week and that on 
such days he may expect a few pieces of a pure 
candy, which is to be eaten slowly after meals. 
But the mother must not herself consume a 
couple of pounds of rich chocolate creams at 
one sitting. The daily ingestion of 
large amounts of rich confections be- 





period of time. In other words, the 
stomach is strongly prejudiced in fa- 
vor of hard candy as contrasted with 
stick licorice. The laxative action 
of licorice is a factor in its favor. 


Is Nut Candy More Difficult to Digest ? 


OMEWHAT. All nuts are very 

concentrated foods and are rather 

slow of digestion, whether eaten alone 
or in the form of a nut candy. 


Is Candy Really a Food? 


A fein The bulk of most candies 
consists of sugar, whereas butter, 
chocolate, egg white and other food 
substances are used in certain classes 
of confections. The white of egg, 
butter and sugar whose identity is 
masked in the maze of a special con- 
fection are as truly foods as the white 
of a poached egg; the butter on your 
toast or the sugar in your coffee. In 
other words, no matter in what form 
such substances are introduced into 
your body they are still foods. A 
small amount of good candy, taken 
at the proper time, is no detriment 
to a normal person, either young or 
old. The sugar of the candyis burned 
(oxidized) in the body to yield heat. 





In Explanation of This Series 


P TO now nearly all that we have known of 
what really happens to what we eat when 
the food reaches the human stomach has been 
learned through the use of the stomach pump, 
X-ray examinations, or from experiments made 
on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- 
ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. 
Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk’s staff, 
whereby it is now made possible to follow the 
transformations of the food that we eat, as it is 
actually digested by the human stomach, at every 
stage of the digestion. 

These articles are the direct results of labo- 
ratory investigations by this method, made pos- 
sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the 
most convincing contributions of actual informa- 
tion ever made to the subject of our diet. 

The next article will treat of “Fish” and will 
be published in an early number of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 


—THE EpITors. 


tween meals is an atrocious dietetic 
habit. Let women stop eating the 
bonbon and chocolate cream and 
embrace the lowly lollypop and its 
confreres. 


Is it Well to Drink Water With Candy? 


ES. A drink of water is a good 

thing at any time, either with or 
without food. The practice of water 
drinking after the eating of candy 
is especially desirable, as the water 
dilutes the candy solution and aids 
in its digestion. 


Is Chocolate Fudge Easy to Digest? 


TS constituents of chocolate 
fudge, when properly prepared, 
are all good, digestible substances, 
the only one which might delay di- 
gestion being butter. If considerable 
fat is used in the fudge the material 
may remain in the stomach about 
half an hour longer than would other- 
wise be the case. The gastric juice 
manufactured by the stomach upon 
the entrance of chocolate fudge is 
much stronger than that with which 
the stomach welcomes chocolate wa- 
fers, for example. But it must be 








good fudge. 
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A Fruijed Lamcheon Cake 


FT together two cupfuls of white flour, one cibtal 4 

of rye flour, four: teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder © 

and half a teaspoonful of salt. Add half a cupful of | 
chopped dates, half a cupful of seedless raisins and one. 
tablespoonful of chopped candied lemon peel, or the 

- grated rind of one lemon; then add two cupfuls of skim 
milk and one well- beaten egg. Beat all together, then 
pour into a bread tin and let rise for fifteen minutes. Bake 

| in a hot oven for from forty to forty-five minutes. 

‘ 








5 eee snot ics 
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i A Ring of Nutted Bread 


il IFT together one cupful of rye flour, one cupful of white 
flour, three teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder, a 
i quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and an eighth of a teaspoon- 
ful of mace. Mix together one cupful and a quarter of milk, . - 
one egg and one tablespoonful of sugar and add to the 
flour. Turn onto a floured board; knead well, roll out in- 
long piece one inch thick; cut into three strips; braid and 
join together to form a ring. Brush over with egg yolk, 
sprinkle with sugar and chopped nuts. Bake in the oven 
for from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
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i The New Spicy Pancake 


i; TH one cupful of white flour and one cupful of rye 
flour sift a pinch of salt, a little grated nutmeg and 
i two teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder. Add one 
beaten egg, and pour in one cupful and a half of skim 
milk by degrees, stirring until smooth. Fry the pancakes 
on,a hot pan; when nicely browned spread with apple 
butter, roll up and serve hot. Sprinkle cinnamon lightly 
on top. When baked in large size they may be rolled 
and cut across like rolled omelets. 











The Gem With a Surprise in It 


NE cupful and a half of corn meal, one cupful of flour, 
three teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder and half a 
teaspoonful of salt are sifted together. Then rub in one 
tablespoonful of chicken fat or other butter substitute as 
finely as possible, and one well-beaten egg mixed with about 
‘ seven-eighths of a cupful of milk, just enough to make a 
soft batter. Fill greased muffin tins one-quarter full; on top 
of this put a teaspoonful of apple jelly, cover with the bat- 
ter and bake in a hot oven for twenty minutes. When the 
gems are broken open you will see why they are called 
“Amber Corn Gems.” 














The Scone With Fruit in It 


ON cupful of flour, one cupful of corn meal, 
three teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder 
and a pinch of salt should be sifted together. Add 
half a cupful of seedless raisins, Pour in one well- 
beaten egg and sufficient milk to mix to a soft 
dough; divide jnto two portions, flatten them into 
round loaf shapes with a rolling pin on a floured 
board. Cut each across into four and brush over 
with yolk of egg. Bake for about twenty minutes, 
Split, toast and spread with orange marmalade. 








We know 55 other delicious dishes which you can make with one egg or no eggs. Thousands of house- 
wives who never knew of eggless ways are now being helped by our book: “ 55 Ways to Save Eggs.” 
It is free for the asking. Just send for it to 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 100 Fulton Street, New York City 
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There is no meal you cannot make from your Armour storehouse. 


me 
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OUSEWIVES everywhere know the 
Armour Oval Label, and safeguard their 
buying through it. But what many of them 

do not know—and will be glad to learn—is that 


they can make it a quality protection for complete 


meals—for everything on the table. 


For instance, consider breakfast. 


With a glass of 


refreshing Armour’s Grape Juice to start, with crisp, savory 
Star Bacon, eS Eggs, Armour’s Butter, Marmalade, 
Coffee, and Evaporated Milk—your whole breakfast can be 
served from the famous Armour Oval Label line of top-quality 


food products. 


Breakfast or banquet—a “ pick-up”’ lunch or a care- 


fully planned course dinner— your worries are over if your 
pantry carries a supply of Armour’s Oval Label foods. Over 300 different 





Ask Your Dealer 
For These 
Oval Label Foods 


Stockinet Star Ham 

Star Bacon 

hotest? Sliced Bacon 

yeitede ‘Simon Pure” 

Leaf Lard 

Vegetole (Shortening) 

Cloverbloom Butter 
Eggs 

Devonshire Farm 

Sausage 

let@ede Oleomargarine 

Grape Juice 

Jams and Jellies 
Package Foods 

Including Meats, Fish, 

Soups, Fruits, Vege- 

tables, Pork and Beans, 

Condiments, Peanut 

Butter, Evaporated 

Milk, Rice, etc. 











products to choose from provide boundless 
variety; Armour’s selection from the top- 
most grades assures utmost quality; and 
Armour standardization brings you positive, 
dependable value. 


Thousands of wise home- 


managers save kitchen labor, serve 
many novel delicacies, and cut waste to a 
minimum by keeping a goodly supply of 
Armour’s Oval Label foods on their shelves 
regularly. Why not arrange to start an 
Armour Oval Labei shelf yourself—today? 
Look over your dealer’s assortment—he 
carries Oval Label products because he 
knows you want the BEST. 


Send for This Book 


Our book, “‘The Business of Being a Housewife,” 
will pay for itself several times over in the prepara- 
tion of a single dish—many times over in a day’s 
meals. This book will be sent to you on receipt of 
10 cents (coin or stamps) to pay pestage and pack- 
ing charges. Address Domestic Science Depart- 
ment, Desk 41, Armour and Company, Chicago. 
































The Second-Year War Garden 


By Dudley Harmon 





Where You Can Get Garden Helps 


=alHE gardening authorities of the 
country have spent much time 
this winter in reorganizing gar- 
dening information in the light 
b4| of the last year’s experiences. 
| But the first source of assistance 
is your neighbor who had a gar- 
den last year. Her experience 
has given her a lot of new ideas and she can save 
you at least a year’s time in finding them out 
for yourself. She can tell you that it will be 
easier to cultivate your garden if you make the 
rows lengthwise, when the ground is too wet to 
work in, and how to rotate the vegetables to 
get two or three harvests from the same row. 

There are two more garden helps near home, 
the agricultural agent and the public library. 
The agricultural agentisaninexhaustible source 
of information. If you don’t know the one in 
your county, inquire at the courthouse or write 
to the State College of Agriculture. An agri- 
cultural agent is a sort of farm doctor. He can 
prescribe a solution for practically every vari- 
ety of farm problem in his county; if he can’t 
do it himself he knows someone who can. He is 
acquainted with all the farmers and is familiar 
with their practices and experiences and can 
give you the benefit of them. 

Just as the county agricultural agent is, in 
himself, an encyclopedia of the experiences and 
practices of a given locality, so is the library a 
record of the experiences of the entire country. 
The farm papers are endeavoring to print all 
the information on gardening that can possibly 
be of help to food producers this year. Every 
precaution is taken to have this material plain 
and practical. Go down to the library some 
evening and look them over; you will be sure 
to find something that will interest you. 





Spey the periodicals there are books 
which contain information about every 
question that has ever been raised over garden- 
ing. When you are driven to desperation trying 
to find out how far apart to put out your onion 
sets, or about any of the thousand and one 
questions that can pop up about a garden, stop 
a minute and recall that many other people 


have faced this question before and that the 
answer is probably carefully written out in a 
book on the library shelf. 

If you have a chamber of commerce don’t 
forget that it is interested in everything that 
will help the people of your community. If 
there is a local garden project in your town 
identify yourself with it. More and more, 
schools are promoting garden work; investi- 
gate to see what your schools are going to do 
this year. If there is a garden club in your 
town, join it. If there is a garden contest in 
your town, enter it. 

Then there is your State College of Agricul- 
ture. In case you have never written to it be- . 
fore and have forgotten the name of the post 
office, ask your postmaster. The agricultural 
college can send you bulletins about gardening, 
and if you want to make a specialty of growing 
one particular vegetable it can probably send 
you a bulletin devoted to that subject. 


FTER you have read the bulletins carefully, 
if you have any further questions about 
garden difficulties write again to the college of 
agriculture and you will get the information 
you need from competent authorities. Each 
State College of Agriculture is a state clearing 
house of agricultural information. You pay 
for it with your taxes. 

Another source of help is your United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
Uncle Sam has been revising his garden bulle- 
tins this winter and these should be more help- 
ful than ever before. Address the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. If your bulle- 
tins appear to you to be a little slow in arriving 
remember that all government departments 
are working under unprecedented strain nowa- 
days. The best way is to write for your bulle- 
tins early. 

Don’t overlook the value of having someone 
else—your neighbor, your county agent, or a 
school-garden supervisor—take an interest in 
your garden. Just someone to “talk it over” 
with and keep your enthusiasm up. Get all the 
garden help you can. There’s plenty of it, and 
it’s for you to use. 





Planning the Individual Garden 





SeaIHE garden that is carefully 
planned and laid out well in ad- 
@F\|| vance of actual planting time 
P| is the one that usually makes 
Bai the best showing at harvest, 
as many an amateur gardener 
learned last year. Now is the 
iss) | season for indoor gardening with 

paper and pencil as your tools. Take a look at 
the available ground around the house, if you 
haven’t already got a garden spot, and decide 
where the garden is to be. If you haven’t suf- 
ficient ground of your own, look into the mat- 
ter of getting the use of a near-by vacant lot. 

As soon as the location of the garden is de- 
cided on, get out your Government and state 
bulletins and from them learn what are the 
essential preliminaries for a successful garden. 
Ask an experienced gardener what your soil is 
likely to need in the way of drainage and 
fertilizer. 

Consider most carefully the size of your gar- 
den. Don’t undertake to put more land in 
garden crops than you can cultivate. This re- 
sults in discouragements and may cause your 
garden to be a disaster rather than a success. 

There are many reasons why gardens should 
first be laid out on paper. Practically allveteran 
vegetable growers make garden plans on paper, 
and if this is necessary for people who have 
been making gardens for years it is much more 
necessary for persons who are making them the 
first, or even the third or fourth time. 

It is a good idea to make the plan on tough 
paper that will bear much handling, for you 
will find that you will want to consult it many, 
many times before the season is over. Draw it 
to a scale large enough to permit all the note- 
making necessary. You will want to record, 
besides the location of each vegetable, the 
amount of seed planted, the date of planting, 
what vegetables succeed each other and many 
other little details that will occur to you. 

















COURSE there are no such things as 

fixed rules for planning a garden; local 

conditions vary so that it is impossible to make 

them. However, there are a few general rules 
which it is well to bear in mind and follow. 

Rows that run north and south give the best 
distribution of sunlight on all sides of the 
plants, but one should be sure that this method 
of laying out the rows will not cause the land 
to wash. So that it will not be necessary to dis- 
turb them each year, a place should be re- 
served at one side of the garden plot for per- 
manent vegetables such as rhubarb, asparagus, 
herbs and the like. 

Plan to put the tallest vegetables at the 
north end of the garden, or in a position where 
they will not shade the small vegetables. Large 
plants, such as pole beans and corn, should be 
excluded from the very small garden plan, as 
they occupy so much space in proportion to 
the amount of food they yield. 

In some sections. of the country three or 
more crops may be grown on the same land 
during the season, and selecting the crops to 


follow each other is important. The same vege- 
table, or one belonging to the same family which 
has been used for the first planting, should not 
be used in the same place at the second plant- 
ing. Cabbage, kale, mustard, Brussels sprouts 
and cauliflower should not follow each other, 
for the same insects and disease affect all these 
plants. For the same reason peppers, eggplants 
and tomatoes should not follow each other. 
But you cannot count on doing these things in 
your garden unless you plan for them in ad- 
vance. 

After the garden plan is ready, and you 
know what you are going to plant and have an 
idea of how much, the question of seed comes 
up. It is an excellent idea to get your seed 
early; you not only get better seed, but you 
avoid delays that necessarily result from put- 
ting off your order until the last minute, when 
the seed firms are usually very busy. You have 
time also to test them. 


RY to procure seed from reliable firms; 

many garden failures last year were due to 
poor seed purchased at random at the eleventh 
hour. Secure several descriptive catalogues 
and then use your discretion about what to 
order. It is wise for the comparatively inexpe- 
rienced gardener to confine his activities to 
planting only standard varieties. Even experts 
have a hard enough time with novelties. 

Testing seed means only a little extra trou- 
ble, and it often results in an immense saving 
of time and labor. As soon as the seeds arrive 
from the seed house, put a number of each 
variety between two sheets of moist cloth or 
blotting paper. Placé them on a plate and 
cover with another plate. The promptness and 
percentage of germination can be ascertained 
by daily examination. In a good grade of gar- 
den seed, 80 to 85 per cent of the seed should 
germinate in five or six days. 

A box for starting cabbage, tomato and pep- 
per plants and the like should be a part of your 
garden plan. The gardener who has plants 
ready to set in the open ground as soon as dan- 
ger of frost is over will save much time and the 
amount of food grown in a given space will be 
greatly increased. Start the plants in shallow 
boxes placed in sunny windows. Fill the boxes 
with fine mellow soil and plant the seed in 
rows with a label to designate each variety or 
kind. 

It is best to transplant the plantlets into 
other boxes as soon as they show three or four 
leaves. This insures hardy plants. The seed 
box affords a means of having plants ready to 
put into the ground as soon as other crops are 
harvested. 

Plan also to keep a garden record. A com- 
plete record will tell many interesting things, 
such as how long from the planting date each 
vegetable began to yield produce, the amounts 
of seed planted, how much they cost, which 
varieties gave good results, which didn’t, and 
the possible reason; what methods were used 
to fight insects, when they began to appear, 
and anything else that may be of interest. 
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. What’s the Use of My 
Saving Food | 
When the Army Wastes It? But, Does It? 
i By Dudley Harmon 
a 
\ HIS is a story of seven wizened carrots kitchen were put in one receptacle, as is cus- 
t and two sweet potatoes. It wasinoneof tomary in too many homes. This is the way 
it the sixteen cantonments that Uncle Sam all camp waste is divided: 
if has built for the training of our new National K 
n Army. In company with the commanding 1. Fat and Bones 4. Tin Cans 
> : 2. Grease 5. Paper 
a general we were looking at garbage cans—an 3. Vegetable Waste 6. Bottles 
1- occupation that proved to be strangely divert- % 
0 ing, even fascinating. Outside each kitchen door—there are several 
ir Suddenly the voice of the general in com- hundred at each cantonment—is a wooden 
n mand was heard. ‘Call the mess sergeant,” platform, raised well above the ground. On 
he cried, as he stood leaning over an uncovered this platform are six big black circles, each 
l- garbage can outside one of the camp kitchens. marking the position of one of the six cans. 
B= “Colonel,” he continued, addressing the Into one or another of these cans goes daily 
st commanding officer of the regiment, “I want every bit of waste material which the 250 men 
al you to look here. Look at this can. Look at living in the building accumulate—whether 
By those carrots. Look at those potatoes. How _ scraps from their plates, potato parings, tinfoil 
F4 did they get in there? This will never do; it from cigarette packages, old newspapers from 
d will not do at all.” home or the jars in which you send marma- 
We all took as close a look as the imminent lade. Outside of these cans not a scrap of 
presence of the general in command would per- __ refuse is to be seen; there are no littered yards, 
Y, mit. Thereinthecan no rubbish heaps in 
it were seven leathery cellars or attics, no 
of little carrots, wrin- heap in a corner, in 
mn kled and shriveled ;. Uncle Sam’s Arm 
h few housewives Army Food Rules That camps. 4 
1g would have given But the test lies in 
y them kitchen room. Must be Obeyed what is in the cans. 
The two sweet pota- Take the first one 
. OLDIER cooks do not read these helps : 4 
5 toes were of little to economy and then forget them. pd Ce .y fat 
4 more preposscsmng Each is an order, with the full force of et Lt a eat 
~ appearance. military discipline behind it to assure its hundreds of bones 
p- It were best to being obeyed: in these cans, but I 
of draw aveil over that 1. The ration ‘is not sufficient to feed did not see one with 
e- scene between the the men and waste at the same time. a shred of meat or 
1g mess sergeant and 2. Large potatoes will be scraped in- fat on it. All were 
ts the luckless member stead of being peeled; small potatoes white and clean; 
a- of his kitchen organ- will be boiled’and peeled to save waste. even the button 
e- ization who carried 3. Bills of fare will be made out after maker would have 
those seven little dinner to use up left-overs from break- found it difficult to 
ne carrots and two fast and dinner. , get much out of e@ e@ 
a sweet potatoes out 4. Use left-over potatoes in hashes. them. The reason 
in to the garbage can, wae in small thin slices to pre- was that every bone 
ie panes real 6. Collect all clean scraps of bread. de wists em 
a d 1 ith 7. All scraps of bread will be toasted, hele at 1 r 
and eaten along wl ground and used in batter cakes, soups, oued at least six e@ OS 
the carrots and etc. hours before it is 
potatoes of more re- 8. Allow the men to eat all they want; allowedtoleave. No 
spectable appear- but none to waste. bones are lost to the m Pas 
ance. 9. Use corn meal and flour extensively soup pot by reason W h D ] k O 
And this is how to reduce cost and afford variety. of having been on it e 1c1lousS ua er ats 
the Army is wasting 10. Use pork and beans, and macaroni the men’s plates; 
food! It indicates and cheese, as substitutes for beef. the bones are always 
i, how much justifica- > +e emcee esr eg removed before In the writer’s home, when foods began to soar, we made 
ot pane he reper har aves 13. Use all scraps of meat in hashes ee a study of food values and costs. We figured by calories, because 
position of those Pp , there was no fat in wg Fi ; A ar 
a women who would SY Gaaaes ott said iil aiiie saaiais the cans designated all rationing is based on this unit of nutrition. 
its si cies : . +4. : ‘ ‘ 
sr, pootinagp Ag of give the men an excuse for leaving any- nor te r+ Ae” We found that 1000 calories cost five cents in Quaker Oats. 
se ‘Why should we a ig gnc brown, leathery sub- We found that in eggs the same nutrition cost over 40 cents. 
its food indriblets , : stance, which once 
* Save S, meals to reduce consumption of coffee ’ 
oT. if the Government is and sugar. were meat fat, suet, 
In goingtoletthe Army 16. Remember the value of legumes as etc., but from which In steak it costs over 27 cts. 
d- wasteit wholesale?” food. all fat had been Inh I 16 
This is a very 17. Meat or meat substitute is always extracted in the n ham, 19 cts.— n potatoes, cts. 
ou natural and human, the base of a meal, but use it sparingly. kitchen. In bread and milk about 13 cts. ‘ 
an and perhaps even Though each 
. just, position for kitchen was feeding 
e American women to an average of 200 : : 
ou take, upon one condilion—and that is: ‘“‘Is it mena day, the cans for grease were invariably Our average meal, measured by calories, cost four times as 
it- true that the Army is wasting food?” almost empty. The food is so handled as to much as Quaker Oats. So I figured that every dollar’s worth 
en keep down to a minimum the amount of waste 
ve The Waste Indicator grease. Furthermore, there is a trap for each of Quaker Oats would save - about $3. , 
sink, from which grease is removed and not We used Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in pancakes 
ro NY rotawrge 7 bp: meer me ~*~ _ - te Netwilie’ te lel oF Ge food garbage was and cookies, as well as in porridge. Then I discovered that 
P statement that 1f you want to find ou é : . a sue . 
to susther or qat a tnotachold te wasteful with found in the vegeteble-waste cans, Which in- Quaker Oats made most things more delightful. That luscious 
th food, look in the garbage can. If there is waste cluded also bread waste. But there was pre- flavor, found in no other grain food, has made our new meals 
les of food in household, hotel or Army camp, it cious little that was edible in them; nor were twice better than the old. 
to will inevitably be revealed in the garbage cans. _ they full to running over, as might be expected. ar 
d€- That is why the commanding general was look- The other three cans do not contain food, We were missing all that before. 
to ing at those cans in camp; he knew it was the 80 we need not concern ourselves about them. 
rts quickest way to find out what he wanted to The Army will make many hundred thou- 
know—namely, whether there was waste of sand dollars this year out of the refuse at the 
u- food or not. camps. It has sold to contractors all the camp 
ng Now it would seem that the Army must be refuse at prices averaging five cents a man a 
xo very wasteful indeed when I tell youthat each month. At thirteen of the cantonments ar- 
ch of the thousands of kitchens where the more rangements have been made for feeding hogs 
set than a million men of our Army to-day are onthe camp garbage. It is estimated that this 
nd being fed has at its back door not one garbage _—-Will in a year produce more than 18,000,000 Just the Queen Oats Flaked 
- can, but six garbage cans. But waitaminute— pounds of pork meat. 
“" nag haga dre as S. b f Quaker Oat le from only Among oat lovers everywhere it is 
= ach kitchen has six cans because refuse eanli uaker Oats are mac é = > vhere 
ild from mess halls and barracks is divided into Where Cleanliness Rules the rich, plump, flavory oats. Inthis the favorite brand. Yet it costs no 
six classes. There is a separate can for each HERE the garbage is not being fed to selection a bushel of choice oats yields _extra price. 
2 ill kind of refuse, and hogs it will be reclaimed by the contrac- but ten pounds of Quaker. The way to make oat foods doubly 
teed they are never mixed. _ tors, and the country will benefit by the return So Quaker Oats has become world- popular is to make them with 
nts Thereasonisthat,far to industrial purposes of the usable materials famous for its wealth of flavor Quaker Oats 
od fromthrowingmoney contained therein. Grease and fat have a high : 4 
‘he away in his waste’ value; the garbage residue, together with the ; ci 
be cans, Uncle Sam is. bones, is ground up for fertilizer. Waste 12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in far 
ced getting a handsome paper—of which it is estimated each canton- West and South where high freights may prohibit. 
— revenue out of them. ment will produce five tons a day—has a high 
= This would not’ be commercial value, while virtually all bottles 
possible if all the find their way back to commercial use. Even - 
bie refuse from each __ tin cans are compressed to make weights, etc. Quaker Oats Bread “ _Quaker Oats Muffins sche 
mar 2 cups Quaker Oats 5 cups flour scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 
eas 2 tablespoons melted butter, % teaspoon salt, 3 table- 
ed ja secligick oan 2 cups boiling water spoons sugar. 
to GANS|FAT SONES VEC.WASTE GREASE PAPER SOTTLES 4 cup molasses 4 tablespoon salt | tia, *auied milk on, Quaker Oats let stand, five 
os 1 tablespoon butter or other fat amu Ghtwanenee 
at 1 cake compressed yeast dissolved 
i 1 . 
gs, in 4% cup lukewarm water Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
ch Add boiling water to oats and let 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
nts stand one hour, add molasses, salt, butter PB ny aoe Spent. teaspoon vanilla, 2% cups un- 
ich or fat, dissolved yeast cake and_ flour. Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. Add 
ind Let rise until double in bulk. Knead Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has been added, 
sed . sroromaisiy. sn6 esoe into fon oan eat ge Livy) eggs stiff and add last. Drop on but- 
ar, COPYRIGHT, HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, D. C. ” ‘ , s tered tins with a teas: m, but ve few on each tin, 
, These Kitchen-Waste Cans are Inspected Every Day and Make Army Cooks Careful a ptswei vie eclmengae as they spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes about 
————$_$__—4 
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CONSERVATION LOAF (A meat substitute) 
Cook 2 tablespoons Minute Tapioca, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper or paprika and 1 pt. milk in a double boiler for 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Take out 
%% cup of mixture, in it dissolve thoroughly 1 envelope Minute Gelatine. Return it to boiler. Add 1 egg well beaten, 1 cup finely chopped or ground walnut meats, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1 mediuin onion finely chopped, poultry seasoning or kitchen bouquet if desired, 1 cup cooked and chopped beans (any except 
wax or string). Cook for 5 minutes. Remove from stove, put into buttered dish (not tin). Set in cold place for several hours. 
and serve in place of cold meat. Slices of the Conservation Loaf make nice sandwiches for lunch. Use different condiments 
to give variety to them. Food Value of Conservation Loaf—1495 Calories. 


Slice 


PENNY SAVER (For left-over meat or fish) 


Heat 34 cup milk and % cup water in double boiler, Add 3 
heaping teaspoons Minute Tapioca. Cook 10 minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. Add 34 cup meat or fish, chopped. Cook 
5 minutes. Beat white of 1 egg, add yolk, beat again. Stir 

APRICOT MARMALADE 2 into 7. — to Paper — — ne | a 7 SAMMIES’ TAPIOCA 
. outtered baking dish, cover with bread-crumbs and bits o . 
(Good on bread without butter) butter. Bake until brown. Serve hot. If inconvenient to (Receipt taken from the Army Cook Book) 
Wash '4-lb. dried apricots, soak over night in 1 bake, add another teaspoon Minute Tapioca and cook in Prepare and cook %4-lb. evaporated peaches in 1 
qt. water. Cook in same water until soft, strain double boiler. qt. water, according to directions for Apricot 
(save liquid for Apricot Jelly*—should measure ‘ Marmalade. Strain. To liquid add water to 
1 pt.). Press Apricots through colander. Stir j make 1 qt. Heat in double boiler, when hot 
1 cup sugar, 1 pinch salt, 1 envelope Minute A ot hi add 4 tablespoons Minute Tapioca, 1 cup 
Gelatine together. Add to apricot pulp. sugar, 1 pinch salt. Cook 15 minutes, add 
Heat all, stirring constantly, when nearly peaches (first put through sieve). Cook for 
boiling put in jelly glasses. few minutes. Serve cold with fresh or 
* Receipt given in the Conservation Cook canned milk. Prunes may be used instead 
Book—sent free. , of peaches, 


MINUTE GELATINE CAKE (Made without eggs) 


Dissolve 14 envelope Minute Gelatine in 14 cup boiling water. 
Add water slowly, stirring constantly. Add 2 tablespoons cold 
water. Set in refrigerator until consistency of white of egg. 
Save 2 tablespoons.* Cream % cup shortening with 1% cups 
sugar. Cream gelatine into it. Add 4% teaspoon flavoring, '2 tea- 
spoon salt. Stir in 1 cup milk, 3 cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder. Stir, add flour and milk alternately. Beat and bake. 

*ICING—Into the 2 tablespoons gelatine, beat powdered 

sugar until like whipped cream. Flavor, spread on cake. 


No Soakiné | 
Always Ready 





BAKED CHEESE TAPIOCA (For a meatless day) 


To 1 pt. milk add 1 egg well beaten, 2 tablespoons Minute 
‘ asked Tapioca, 1 pinch salt, paprika, 1 cup of cheese cut into dice. 
agesee Bake until thick, stir occasionally. 5 minutes before 
gee ater removing from oven sift over % teaspoon baking 
dried ‘8 powder. Serve hot on toast. Food value 
" ‘ ‘ —1501 calories. 
an 


require 
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a ee e 7 
and Try These Fascinating New Dishes 4 
e 
HE women of America are serving by saving the food of our country. And serving joyously and cleverly by learning new and delightful o 
ways of using other foods in place of those that should be conserved. They are developing new dishes that are economical and so of Bopha 
amazingly good that they will find a permanent place on every After-the-War table. Fa COMPANY 
Mrs. Derby, our Domestic Science Specialist, is doing her bit by working out some conservation receipts that are appetizing, economical ”” "So ae 
and of splendid food value. Dishes that save and that every housewife will take pride in setting before her family and her friends. at wis wink ce ml 
Minute Tapioca saves the meat and saves the wheat. It is rich in food value. It keeps indefinitely and lends itself to many different is BR yp Sn ara ey 
ways of serving. Minute Gelatine is also a practical product which can be used economically in the real substantial parts of the eo’ _nomical receipts for Minute 
menu as well as in desserts. ¥ 4? Tapioca and Minute Gelatine. 
Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine will help you to save and to serve the Minute Men of today. PF ol Se 


a’ Address 


7 
Grocer’s Name 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 102 North Main Street, Orange, Mass. “ 
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Cut Out the Chart Illus- 
trated Above Along the 
Outside of Frame and 





: A Wartime Feeding Chart 
for Children From Two to Eight Years 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


O ADAPT the present wartime 

diet to a growing child is not 

always an easy matter; still, very 
few households can afford to prepare 
separate meals three times daily for the 
adults and children of the family. This 
chart has been made in the hope of help- 
ing mothers to decide which articles of 
food they prepare for the adults may be 
safely given to the young children also. 
It is not the most ideal way to feed chil- 
dren. As a rule they need more eggs, 
more delicate meat, as chicken and lamb 
chops, and some meat broths; but in 
these times such articles are almost 
impossible to procure for many families 
and safe substitutes must bé found. 


CUT OUT 
THIS WHITE 


SPACE 





In preparing some of the wartime 
dishes less seasoning should be used if 
they are to be eaten by the children as 
well as by the adults. It will not harm the adults of the 
family to eat a little less pepper and spices, which are 
always bad for children. 

Children should never be given fried foods, so when 
fish or other foods, as corn-meal mush, etc., are cooked 
for the wartime table some other method of preparing 
them must be used if children are to partake of the same 
articles that their parents have. Fish may be broiled, 
boiled or baked for both children and adults. Corn meal 
may be served as a mush for breakfast or supper, or 
sometimes hardened in little molds and eaten cold with a 
little top milk or maple sirup on it for variety. The same 
thing may be done with hominy. In summer a cold dish 
for supper is often more palatable than a hot one. 


pc we must use less sugar, a little pure maple 
sirup or even molasses on bread or a cereal may be 
given the children occasionally. One or two teaspoon- 
fuls of honey spread on bread may be allowed sometimes 
at the end of a meal after the other articles have been 
eaten. If sweets are allowed with the first course it will 
be much more difficult to get the children to eat the 
more stable articles which they so much need. 

When the family is to have Hamburg steak for dinner 
enough meat for the children should be set aside, before 
anything is added to it for the adults. The children’s 
portion should be_pre- 
pared by adding a Tittle 
salt and butter to it and 
steaming it through. A 
deep saucer placed over 
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a boiling teakettle whose lid has been 
removed is a convenient way to manage 
this steamed beef. The meat should 
still look fairly rare when ready for the 
children, and a little juice from the 
meat, mixed with the salt and butter, 
makes a natural gravy which is very 
palatable. 

Butter is expensive now, and one of 
the good substitutes, such as a nut mar- 
garine or any of the good oleomargarines 
that are of a pure make, may be used for 
the children when it is absolutely neces- 
sary to save money in this way. 

Whenever it can be afforded give the 
children eggs for breakfast or supper or 
a pudding made with eggs in it. Home- 
canned vegetables may be used for the 
children freely, also home-canned fruits. 
They need green vegetables and fruits 
very much. Liver, pork, kidneys, goulash and all rich 
gravies should not be given children. 

Rice, hominy and samp are better to use for breakfast 
cereals in summer than the heavier ones of oatmeal and 
corn meal; the latter are for the cold months usually. 


THER low-cost foods that may also be given to chil- 
dren are: Brown bread, oatmeal cookies, creamed 
potatoes, stewed lima beans, spaghetti, stewed peaches, 
potato soup with carrots, rye bread, baked lima beans, 
stewed apricots, baked rice pudding, date pudding and 
corn chowder (for children over four), caramel tapioca, 
baked corn-meal pudding, baked barley, vanilla wafers, 
mutton fricassee (no dumplings), and turnips and pars- 
nips for children over five. 

For children under eight years of age dinner served in 
the middle of the day is almost a necessity. - Meat eaten 
at night is very harmful to young children. When the 
adults of a family must have an evening dinner, then 
some of the meat and vegetables should be prepared at 
noon for the children unless a roast is used, when some 
of this may be saved and warmed up in some appetizing 
manner for the children’s noon dinner the next day. 
When the adults are to have a simple but nourishing 
soup for evening dinner, the children may partake of this 
also. Bread and butter. simple pudding or stewed fruit 

and a glass of milk make 

an excellent supper. Eat- 

ing between meals is very 

ep, injurious and should 
~ 


never be allowed. 
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Then Cut Out the Disk 
Below Along the Outside 
of the Dark Line and 
Mount This on a Piece of 














SUNDAY Thin Cardboard 


BREAKFAST 
Prune juice, oatmeal, 
milk, toast and butter. 
DINNER 
Meat loaf, baked potato, 
young beets, Graham 
bread and butter, 
vanilla ice cream. 
SUPPER 
Creamed oysters on 






Mount on Bristol Board or ] 
Very Thin Cardboard P 
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Cut Cardboard the Same 
Size and Shape as the 
Chart to Form the Back. 
The Disk Fits in Between. 
Punch a Hole in Chart and 
in Disk Where Indicated 


Punch a Hole in Back 
Piece. Insert Snap-Fas- 
tener Through Center. 
Paste Top, Left and Right 
Edges of Back and Front 
Together. Hang Up 
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Be Curious! 
Send a Postcard TODAY for your 
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es. 
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350A—Coat of Navy Serge 150A—Suit of Navy Serge 


Fashionable Fifth Avenue Styles 
At Savings of $5 to $10 


Buy Your New Spring Clothes 
Direct from the Manufacturer 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus a small amount to cover 
the cost of handling single sales 


END for our beautiful Free 
Spring Catalog. It shows with pho- 
tographs taken from life, the very 
styles, moderately priced, that fash- 
ionable New York women are now 
buying at our FIFTH AVENUE Retail 
Salesrooms. 
WE give you the same excellent 
Styles, Workmanship and Fabrics, 
as are shown in the smart Fifth Avenue 
stores, but by dealing direct with the 
manufacturer, you save at least $5 in 
these days of necessary economy. 


NOTICE 
Our beautiful new Catalog is yours 
forthe asking. Send forit TODAY 


SUITS COATS DRESSES 
$10.95 to $30 $5.75 to $35 $5.75 to $25 
Also Waists and Skirts 
Conservative as well as novelty styles for all ages, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
We prepay all express or mail charges. 
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From Maker 
to Wearer 
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551A—Dress of 
Fine Taffeta 





550A—Serge Dress 
Good Quality 
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THE 


AMILTON 


GARMENT CO. 
Nanutacturers of GoatsSuitsé Dresses 


Send Postcard for Free Catalog TODAY to 


Dost orcet AZ, 307 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. § 
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The Uses of Jell-O 


Because it is healthful, attractive, eco- 
nomical, easy to make and delicious to eat, 
the plain Jell-O dessert—without trim- 
mings or additions of any kind — continues to be most popular 
of all. It is made as follows: 

Dissolve a package of Jell-O of any flavor in a pint of boiling 
water and set it in a cold place to harden. 

This is the made-in-a-minute dessert that costs ten cents and 
is as good and beautiful as if it cost a dollar and required an hour 
for making. Each of the seven flavors of Jell-O is made up in 
the same way. Any of them can be used for these plain desserts. 

Any plain dessert can be transformed, before the jelly congeals, 
into one as elaborate as may be desired, either by whipping or by 
adding fruit, fruit juices, nut-meats, whipped cream, or any one 
or more of fifty different things that are “‘lovely’’ with Jell-O. 
Or, the Jell-O can be whipped, just as thick cream is whipped, and 
a hundred different desserts can be made of the whipped Jell-O. 


How to Whip Jell-O 


Dissolve a package of Jell-O, of any one of the seven flavors, in 
a pint of boiling water. Begin to whip the jelly while it is still 
liquid—cold but not yet congealing—and whip till it is of the 
consistency of thick whipped cream. Use a Dover egg-beater 
and keep the Jell-O cold while whipping by setting the dish in 
cracked ice, ice water or very cold water. A tin or aluminum 
quart measure is an ideal utensil for the purpose. Its depth pre- 
vents spattering, and tin and aluminum admit quickly the chill 
of the ice or cold water. 

Add cream or whatever else goes into the dessert after—not 
before—whipping the Jell-O. 

The whipped Jell-O may be eaten without the addition of any- 
thing else or be made up with fruit and cream or a selection from 
dozens of other good things to eat. 

The whipping process more than doubles the quantity of plain 
Jell-O, so that when whipped one package of Jell-O serves twelve 
persons instead of six. 

Starting with whipped Jell-O as a foundation, practically every 
form of Bavarian cream can be made by using different fruit, and 
without the use of whipped cream or other expensive ingredients. 


The New Jell-O Book 


The 1918 Jell-O Book, just out, contains more new recipes 
than any has ever before and they are useful recipes. A copy of 
the book, beautifully illustrated, will be sent to you free if you 
will send us your name and address. 


Pure Fruit Flavors 


Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 
Peach, Chocolate. 

The pure fruit flavors are preserved in full 
strength by the air-tight waxed paper safety 
bags enclosing Jell-O inside the package. 

These safety bags are tightly sealed by the 
wonderful machines that make them, put the 
Jell-O in them and enclose them, filled and sealed, 
in cartons which bear the word Jell-O in big red 


letters. 
a package at any grocer’s or any 


10 ¢ general store. 


a package " Lis Po phen bee pet COMPANY, 





The price of Jell-O is 10 cents 





















What I Do With Dried Fish 


By Winnifred Fales 







corn bread or rye gems and 
S| baked or boiled potatoes are 
Ai palatable accompaniments for 
smoked or salt fish, and supply 
“| the needed starch and sugar. 
fa) With the addition of spinach, 
tomatoes or a green salad to 
=) furnish mineral salts, a com- 
plete and well-balanced ration is secured at 
moderate cost. P 
The sauce required in some instances to 
round out the main dish is a white sauce, and 
can be varied from time to time by means 
of such additions as a spoonful of minced 
parsley, chopped green pepper or cucumber 
pickle, or cold boiled 
carrot finely grated. 


White Sauce for Fish 


4 Tablespoonfuls of Nut 
Margarine, Oleo or 
Vegetable Shorten- 


ing 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 

2 a of Hot Skim 


1 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Paprika 

ELT the fat in a 

saucepan; remove 
from the fire, and add 
the salt and dry corn- 
starch. Stir until per- 
fectly smooth. Return 
to the fire and slowly 
add the hot milk, stir- 
ring until the sauce 
thickens (which will 
take a little longer than 
when flour is used). 
Pour into a gravy boat 
and sprinkle paprika 
over the surface. 


Salt Cod, Biscay Style 
2 Cupfuls of Salt Cod, 


Coarsely Stripped 
1 Pint of Stewed Toma- 


skim milk. 


toes 
1 Onion, Chopped Fine 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Green Pepper, Olive Oil 


Chopped Fine 1 Tablespoonful of 


1% Cupfuls of Rice Sugar 
Salt and Pepper to 14 Tablespoonful of 
Taste Mild Vinegar 


RESHEN the fish slightly in cold water. 

Change the water and parboil gently for 
ten minutes, or until tender. Drain, and keep 
hot. Sauté the onion and pepper for five 
minutes in the oil, and add the sugar, vinegar, 
tomatoes and seasoning. Simmer for ten min- 
utes and pass through a wire strainer. If too 
watery, thicken with a little cornstarch. Cook 
the rice in plenty of salted water; drain, re- 
turn to the range with the flame turned very 
low, and let the surplus moisture dry out. 
Arrange the boiled rice in a mound in the cen- 
ter of a hot platter. Add the fish to the sauce 
and pour it around the rice. Garnish with 
sprigs of parsley, alternating. with buttered 
toast. 


Scalloped Salt Cod With Oysters 


2 Cupfuls of Codfish 1 Green Pepper, 
Flakes Chopped 
34 Cupful of Thick Bread Crumbs 
Sauce Oleomargarine 
6 Large Oysters Lemon Juice 


| gue ny the fish slightly in cold water. 
Mix with the sauce and chopped pepper; 
heat thoroughly, 
and divide into 
greased scallop 
shells or ramekins. 
Sprinkle with 
crumbs, dot with 
oleo and partly 
sink an oyster in 
each portion. Cook 
in a moderately 
hot oven until the 
ruffles of the oys- 
ters separate. 
Squeeze a few 





1 Two-Pound Pack- 
age of Salt Cod 
_ 6 Medium Potatoes Watercress 


OAK the codfish several hours in 

cold water, changingonce. Wash the 
potatoes and put on to boil. Cut the 
tomatoes into halves; drain, dredge with 
whole-wheat flour and sauté in oleo or 
drippings. While they are cooling wipe 
the codfish and broil until nicely browned. 
Serve on a hot platter in a border com- 
posed of alternate potatoes and toniatoes 
with small bunches of cress placed at 
intervals. Serve with a drawn-butter 
sauce made by the recipe for white sauce, 
with boiling water substituted for the 





Planked Finnan-Haddie Dinner 


Spiced Timbales of Mackerel 


1 Salt Mackerel 1 Cupful of White 
% Lemon, Sliced Sauce ; 
1 Onion, Sliced 1 Egg Yolk 
1 Sprig of Parsley 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Teaspoonful Each of Grated Horse- 
Whole Cloves and i 
Allspice 
6 Peppercorns 


Radish 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cracker Crumbs 


OAK the mackerel for six or eight hours; 
drain, and cut into quarters. Put into a 
saucepan with the lemon, onion, parsley, whole 
spices and just enough water to cover, and sim- 
mer until tender. » Drain, remove the skin and 
bones, and chop very fine. Prepare the sauce, 
to which add the horse- 

radish and the beaten 
egg yolk, and mix thor- 
oughly with the fish 
and cracker crumbs. 
Divide into greased 
cups or timbale molds, 
set in a baking pan half 
full of hot water, and 
bake like custards for 
thirty minutes. Turn 
out ona hot platter and 
garnish with parsley 
and strips of pimiento. 


Herb-Baked Mackerel 


1 Salt Mackerel 
1 Pint or More of Soup 
tock 
1 Onion, Chopped Fine 
1 Carrot, Chopped Fine 
Thyme 
Sweet Marjoram 
Minced Parsley 
14 Bay Leaf Broken 
Into Small Bits 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Vinegar, Prefer- 
ably Tarragon 
OAK the mackerel 
for five or six hours; 
drain, cut into quarters 
and place in a baking 
dish. Sprinkle with 
pepper, herbs, carrot, 
onion and vinegar and 
let stand in a cold place for two or three hours. 
Then cover with stock and bake slowly for 
forty-five minutes. Garnish withslices of lemon. 


Salt-Cod Dinner 


3 Canned Whole 


Tomatoes 


Fish Soufflé 


1 Cupful Each of Milk '% Cupful of Corn Meal 
and Water % Cupful of Shredded 
1 Tablespoonful of Oleo Codfish 
4 Tablespoonful of 2 Eggs 
Sugar 1 Heaping Teaspoon- 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt ful of Baking 
Powder 


RING the ingredients named in the first 

column to the boiling point; stir while 
sprinkling in the corn meal, and cook for four 
minutes. Partly cool and add the fish, slightly 
freshened, the beaten yolks of the eggs, and 
then the whites and baking powder beaten 
together to a stiff froth. Bake in a greased 
casserole in a moderate oven. 


Finnan-Haddie Savory 


1 Large Finnan Haddie Thyme 
¥ Onion, Chopped Fine Summer Savory 
1 Tablespoonful of Minced Parsley 
Olive Oil Salt 
1 Pint of Stale Bread Pepper 
Grated Yellow Rind of Half a Lemon 


YUT the fish in a baking dish; cover with 
cold water, and bring slowly to a boil. Pour 
off the water. Brush the surface of the fish with 
oil and spread one- 
half with a dress- 
ing made of the 
bread—chopped 
moderately fine— 
oil, seasonings and 
enough water to 
make it crumbly 
moist, but not 
pasty. Fold the 
other half over and 
bake for about 
thirty minutes, or 
until thoroughly 


drops of lemon 1Small Finnan Haddie —1 Onion tender. Serve in 
juice over each 6 or 8 Potatoes 2 Bunches of Young the baking dish. 
oyster and serve. 1 Can of Spinach Carrots 
: AY a small, plump finnan haddie (or half of a Fish Casserole 
Braised Cod large one) in a pan, cover with cold water and 1 Medium-Size Fin- 
1 Pound of Boneless bring slowly to the boiling point. Simmer gently nan Haddie 
Salt Cod for twenty minutes. Remove; drain, and lay flesh 3 Onions 


1 Onion, Sliced 
1 Carrot, Sliced 
1 Sprig of Parsley 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 
1 Two-Inch Cube of 
Salt Pork 
“T°IE the fish 
firmly to hold 
it in shape, and 
soak it for several 
hoursin cold water. 
Cut the pork into 
thin slices, and try 
out all but three 
in a medium-size 
kettle. Add the onion and carrot, and on these 
lay the fish. Sprinkle with lemon juice, and 
add the parsley and enough boiling water to 
cover the bottom of the kettle to the depth of 
three-quarters of an inch. Lay the three re- 
maining slices of pork across the fish; cover 
tightly, and cook slowly for thirty-five or 
forty minutes, replenishing the water as nec- 
essary. Serve on a platter with white sauce 
poured over. 


side up on an oiled plank. Brush over with olive 
or peanut oil, sprinkle with pepper and cover with 
thin slices of onion. Place under the broiling flame 
of the gas oven and cook until the onion is browned. 
Have ready the potatoes, boiled, mashed, and sea- 
soned, the carrots, scraped and boiled in salted 
water, and the spinach, heated, cut fine, seasoned 
and the water pressed out. 
potato around the edge of the plank, pressing it 
through a pastry tube or arranging with a knife 
and spoon. Lay the carrots across it at regular 
intervals, points out, and fill the space between 
border and fish with the spinach. Return to the 
oven until the potato is delicately browned. 


6 Small Potatoes 

1 Bunch of Celery 
Knobs, Sliced 

1 Cupful of Tomato 
Sauce 

1 Pint of Stock 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 


LACE the fish 

in a pan with 
cold waterto cover; 
bring slowly to a 
boil and parboil 
until tender. Re- 
move; drain, and 
divide into strips 
about four inches long, rejecting the skin and 
bones. Fill a casserole with alternate layers 
of fish and vegetables. Scald the stock; add 
the tomato, and thicken with the cornstarch 
dissolved in a little cold water. Pour over the 
contents of the casserole (there should be 
sufficient liquid to fill to the level of the top 
layer, but not to rise above it); cover with 
buttered bread crumbs and bake for thirty 
minutes. 


Make a border of 
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Armour’s Oat Pancakes, Fine for 
February Mornings 


TAVE you included Armour’s Oats in 
your campaign for Food Conserva- 
tion? They are an excellent alternative 
for meat or wheat; are far less expensive, 
and yet provide, in proper proportions, 
those elements which produce strength 
and health. 


Oats have for generations been a supreme 
breakfast dish in many countries. But it 
has remained for 
the Armour 
Grain Company 
—possessing 
unlimited facil- 
ities for gather- 
ing the best oats from the most productive 
fields—to so perfect oats that they are now 
not merely desired as a breakfast cereal but 
as an every-meal food, equally appealing 
for breakfast, luncheon and dinner. 





Fried Oatmeal Mush 
Economical and Nourishing 


ARMOUR'SS OATS 


The Satisfying Economy Food 
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Armour’s Oat Muffins, 
So Easy to Prepare 


By raising the standard of oats and 
universalizing their use, the Armour 
Grain Company offer the American house- 
wife a low-cost food of great culinary pos- 
sibilities. One that is of definite assistance 
in reducing living expenses and conserv- 
ing wheat. 

That Armour’s Oats are exceptionally 
good oats is proved by the enthusiastic 
testimonies of 
thousands of 
housewives who 
are using them 
daily in some 
appetizing form. 
They can be cooked in less time than 
you would ordinarily expect. You will 
find they possess the rich, original flavor 
of the choicest oats, expertly 
milled. 


If you do not know all the advantages of serving Armour’s 
Oats, buy some from your grocer and try the carefully tested 


recipes on every package! 


Fried Oatmeal Mush in crisply browned slices, served with 
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maple syrup, is a wholesome luncheon dish for either a meatless 
or a wheatless day. Oat Pancakes for breakfast are different 
and form a most satisfying meal. Oat Bread made from Armour’s 
Oats is a most appetizing alternative for all- ' 
wheat bread. A delightful way of saving 
sugar and milk is to serve Armour’s Oat 
Porridge with maple syrup. 
Trade Supplied by 
Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


(A 663) 
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Your Wife Can Now Sew 
Without Treadmill Drudgery 


It’s the endless, tiresome, back-and-forth foot pedal- 
ing that makes sewing drudgery. It’s the foot pedaling, 
too, that makes sewing dangerous, for all but the strong- 
est women. You don’t want to take chances with your 
wife’s health, do you, when a simple little device will 
enable her to sew as much as she likes without one bit 
of hurtful foot pumping ? 


Hamilton-Beach Sew-E-Z_ || Fag 


is a sturdy little motor easily attached to the sewing machine. A 
slight pressure of the foot varies the speed to suit the user. Sew- 
ing doesn’t grow tiresome when Sew-E-Z does it. 

Sew-E-Z can also be used for polishing the silver and sharpen- 
ing knives; to run an electric fan; and to whip cream or do any 


mixing or beating. 


Sew-E-Z costs only $15.00; the Cream Whipper attachment, 
$3.50; the Combination Grinder and Polisher, $1.25; the Fan 
and Guard attachment, $2.50. 


A Week’s Sree Trial 


Phone your electric, hardware or sewing machine dealer and have 
Sew-E-Z delivered for a week's free test without cost. Or write us and 
Booklet, ‘Health and Housework" on 


we will arrange for free 
request. 


Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co. 


1217 Mate Street 


Dit en ate gee 
For Mixing Cakes,: 
ayonnaise, etc. 










"\ And the Silver 
Polished Bright 
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New, Pretty and Simple 
for Your Club or Charity Tea 


By Virginia Hunt 





A Valentine Girl 


E MAY, with clear consciences, enjoy 
W\ all the candy we want if we make a 
proper selection. Sweet chocolate is 
not taboo, stick candy nor lollipops. These 
sweets are used so ingeniously, as illustrated, 
that they are all-sufficient as a novelty at 
club gatherings and small informal parties or 
church social affairs. The little red hearts 
found in all novelty shops around Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day are used to make the Valentine 
Girl, mounted on cakes of sweet chocolate. 
She is dressed in red paper, and green-covered 
wire is wound to support hands and feet. 

In the Hearty Family the little red hearts 
are given eyes and noses and mouths and, 
with little red and white caps, are very fasci- 
nating as they grace- 
fully ride on the spiral 
wires wound around a 
stick of barley-sugar 
candy. The Lollipop 
Girl is the sweetest of all, hid- 
den in a rose and fastened, too, 
to a barley stick. 

We all have Punch, but 
where is Judy? A few eve- 
nings ago, in planning a very 
informal entertainment for 
several intimate friends, the 
thought occurred to a hostess Punch 
to reunite the long forgotten 
Punch and Judy in the form of refreshments. 
To each guest was served the usual Punch, and 
on the plate, beside it, smiling and happy, was 
Judy, a brown little dame about four inches 
high, cut from nice tea-cake dough by a home- 
made pattern of cardboard placed on the dough 
and cut close to the edges. 

Each little lady was permitted to cool off, 
when taken from the oven, and presented an 
attractive though comical appearance, with 
features of white icing adorning her brown 
face, and flounces and frills of the icing orna- 
menting her plump little person. 


— newest and prettiest designs in paper 
napkins may often give suggestions for the 
serving thereon. For Saint Valentine’s Day, 
for instance, the pink hearts and buds and 
green leaves on the napkin give us a hint for 
the serving of a fruit salad made by a gelatin 
recipe, using strawberry, cranberry or cherry 








For the Valentine Party 


The Hearty Family 












A Lollipop Girl 


juice for the coloring and adding any canned 
fruit desired. A bit of cinnamon and bay leaf 
add greatly to the flavor. 

The cherry napkin, too, gives us a suggestion 
for Washington’s Birthday, serving a cherry 
salad, adding orange and grapefruit, or apple, 
celery and nuts, as desired. 

Among the new designs in paper napkins 
which have recently béen brought out is a repro- 
duction of the old willow pattern in china. 
These napkins may be laid over a paper picnic 
plate. 

To augment the Chinese menu, Chinese 
Dreams may be served. To make these, pre- 
pare small rounds of bread toast delicately, 
and butter them. Have prepared one cream 
cheese softened and rubbed 
smooth with one dessertspoon- 
ful of cream or water and one 
of vinegar. Chop one sweet 
pepper, half red and half green, 
and mix it with the cream 
cheese. Spread thickly on the 
rounds of toast and place in a 
hot oven for five minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. 


i ECENTLY a conservation 

luncheon was given which 
proved very acceptable as well 
as entertaining and instructive. 
Oatmeal gems formed the wheatless serving of 
bread; salmon croquettes, individual crackers 
and raisin puddings, served with corn sirup, and 
fresh fruit completed the luncheon. 

When making bread for refreshments of any 
kind, try baking corn, rye, oatmeal or Graham 
gems in the very small drop-cake tins. Squash 
gems with maple sirup are delicious and are 
very easy to make. Brown bread requires 
only a little wheat flour, and is always welcome 
at any luncheon affair. Fish can be procured in 


and Judy 


countless attractive forms, and can just as well’ 


be served at formal affairs in sandwiches, sal- 
ads, and so on, as the most costly kinds of 
meat. 

Tuna fish, which tastes like chicken, is admir- 
able for salad or sandwich; lobster, fish flakes, 
anchovies in oil, and many other sea foods can 
be obtained by mail if not from one’s grocer 
or fishmonger, all of which are suited to the 
purpose of serving conservation refreshments. 











N THE willow- 

pattern plate 
napkin are served 
Chinese refresh- 
ments of ginger ice 
cream —which is 
plain vanilla with 
chopped candied 
ginger sprinkled 
over it—and rolled 
wafers made of rice 
flour. Other Chi- 
nese sweetmeats 
may be added and 








tea served. 








HE Japanese 

napkin is laid 
over a wooden plate 
and from it are served 
delicious pineapple 
condé, or creamy 
well-cooked rice, to 
which has been added 
home-canned pine- 
apple. The pineapple 
sirup is slightly thick- 
ened with gelatin 
and used as a sauce. 
With this are served 
cherry rice wafers. 
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a? arme francais 


Exquis comme les “fantaisies de réve” du 
printemps, le Djer-Kiss tisse un songe de beauteé 


























tout-a-fait distingue de Paris.—Kerkoff, Paris. ; ea 
Translation: “Exquisite as ‘dream-fancies’ of Spring- At \ 
time, Djer-Kiss weaves a spell of beauty, distinguish- 1 he \ ron 
ingly of Paris.” ey Ls ? 
a ibe - Madame, Mademoiselle, do you seek le charme Francais? 4 “SS SG “a 
va & eh : by Would you acquire l’air Parisien? : 5 
> ar {1 e, @ ; / C3 f 
z. ‘en oy" a Then we do urge that Madame let the Spécialités de Djer-Kiss \  / | 4 
Yo P07 in their tout ensemble—so irreproachably correct — distinction 30 Vad » 1) 
her toilet table—Djer-Kiss Perfume, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, *, oa. 
“ 7 Pd Toilet Water, Vegetale, et Soap. ys Dy ty, 
a Thus — bien siir —will Madame achieve a perfect harmony in \e Ait. 
) eee . : We ITS 
242 toiletry. Thus will the toilette of Madame herself partake of a é> “7 
ee that freshness, that smartness indescribably of France. sar) 
In return for fifteen cents Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs, the Alfred ¥ ' 
H. Smith Co., of 41 West Thirty-third Street, New York City, will be 
happy to send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. - fal 















Made in France only 
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PUL FE 
WHEAy PUFFED PUF 
WHEAT WHE 


‘Four Times 
a Day 


I Reach for Those Bubble Grains” 


So one mother says, and doubtless thousands more do 
likewise. 





In the morning for the breakfast dainty, or to mix with 
| any fruit. At lunch-time or supper, for the bowls of milk. 


After school, for hungry children. Salt or douse with 
melted butter, and Puffed Grains are confections. 


At other times they are used like nut-meats—used in 
j candy making or as garnish for ice cream. Again, they are 
used in soups. 

Always they are whole grains 
with every food cell broken. 
Grains steam exploded—puffed to 
eight times normal size. Grains 


as flimsy as snowflakes—as invit- 











| ing as sweetmeats; yet fitted for 
digestion as grains never were 
before. 


Too many people treat Puffed 
Grains like titbits. They serve 
them on special occasions, days 
apart. 

They miss the real advantagé. 
Children need more whole-grain 
diet, and this is the ideal form. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 























These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. The grains 
are shot from guns. After an hour of fearful heat, a hun- 
dred million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 
Every food cell is thus fitted to digest. 

These are four-fold better foods than whole grains cooked 
in ordinary ways. When they are also so delightful, why not 
serve them often? 





(1738) 
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My inion 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


When the Czarevitch was able to be moved 
his parents returned to Czarskoi Selo and then 
went for many months to the Crimea, the mild 
climate of which was considered necessary for 
his convalescence. For more than two years 
after this attack the boy was not allowed to 
walk, but was carried about in the arms of a 
sailor from the imperial yacht to whom he had 
taken a liking and who to this day is with him, 
having chosen to accompany him to Siberia. 

The worst about the boy’s disease was that 
one could never tell when it might burst out 
afresh. The slightest knock was sufficient to 
bring on an attack. Of course he became in- 
ordinately spoiled. The Czarina was afraid 
to contradict him or to refuse to submit to any 
of his whims and caprices, because she had 
been warned that it was dangerous for him 
even to cry, as any exertion on the lungs or 
throat might rupture a blood vessel. It is easy 
to imagine the result. 

She was a fond but by no means foolish 
mother; what she wished was to make her 
children honest and worthy members of soci- 
ety. She insisted, for one thing, on their always 
speaking the truth, and the only time I ever 
saw her really angry with little Alexis was one 
morning when she had caught him telling a 
falsehood. She had suffered so much from the 
duplicity which constantly dogged- her foot- 
steps that she was determined her children 
should be spared such misery by being reared 
in truthfulness. 

The boy had an English tutor, whom he 
liked very much, and also a French teacher. 
For his mother wished him to have a complete 
command of foreign languages, knowing by 
experience how difficult it is for people in high 
positions to get on without it. The boy was 
bright and intelligent and, if he had only had 
good health, might have made greater progress. 
But half his time was spent in bed, and this of 
course interfered with his studies. 

While her daughters were babies the Czarina 
passed all the spare time she could in their 
nursery or schoolroom. Whenever they were 
to appear before some of their relatives, she 
made it a point to superintend their toilet, 
and herself brushed their long hair. They 
were generally dressed in white, winter pat 
summer; it was only when they had reached 
their twelfth year that the empress consented 
to their dressing in dark colors during school 
hours. Even then they had to change for din- 
ner and appear before their parents in the light 
gowns of which their mother was so fond. 
Their dresses were always made by the best 
modistes and their lingerie was just as dainty 
and magnificent as their mother’s. 


A Dream Never to be Realized 


4 VEN after the children began to grow up, 

a their mother spent most of her time with 
them when the state of her health allowed her 
to do so. She was always very delicate, and 
she developed violent nervous headaches which 
confined her to her bed in a dark room, some- 
times for two or three days at a time. These 
attacks left her extremely weak, and she would 
require care and quiet to get over them; some- 
times another attack would overpower her 
before the effects of the first one had passed 
away. These illnesses were the origin of the 
rumor that she was an unnatural mother, who 
for days did not allow her daughters to ap- 
proach her. Nothing of the kind ever took 
place; but when my poor mistress was ill her 
sufferings were so intense that sometimes the 
sound of a footstep in the next room would add 
to her agony, and of course she had to be left 
alone at such periods. 

When her health allowed she always went 
out walking in the park about the palace with 
her children and the emperor. Her greatest 
happiness was to lead an out-of-doors life, take 
long walks and play tennis or golf. She was 
never so happy as in the Crimea, where she 
spent hours arranging her rose garden and 
generally beautifying the lovely place, where 
she hoped to be able to retire some day. It is 
not known, but it is a fact that both the em- 
peror and ‘she herself cherished the idea of 
abdicating in favor of their son as soon as he 
was old enough to assume the government of 
the country, and of retiring to Livadia for the 
rest of their days. 

This dream was in a fair way to be realized 
when the revolution broke, for the health of the 
Czarevitch was then growing better than ever 
before. Strangely enough, the Czarina attrib- 
uted the improvement to a quack medical man 
from Thibet, called Bachmanoff, who claimed 
to have brought from his country all kinds of 
secret remedies. He was introduced at court 
by the Princess Dondoukoff, a learned woman 
doctor at the head of the private hospital at 
Czarskoi Selo. Bachmanoff became one of the 
Czarina’s favorites. It is impossible to say 
whether he could have cured the child, because 
the sailor-nurse, called Derewenko, already 
mentioned, not only threw out of the window 
all the powders and potions which Alexandra 
Feodorovna asked him to give to her son, but 
also took great care that the boy should get 
nothing except what his own doctor had or- 
dered him to take. Ultimateiy the Czarevitch 
got better and stronger, and last year it could 
have been said that he was cured—at least as 
far as the chronic ailment was concerned. 


When She Ordered the Czar to Bed 


U RING theyears when the little grandduke 

and grand duchesses were growing up, life 
ranon smoothly at Czarskoi Selo. The Czarina 
gave every minute of her time to her family. 
Besides taking upon herself the religious in- 
struction of her son and daughters, both sheand 
the Czar observed with extreme punctilious- 
ness the rites of the orthodox Greek Church. 


During the whole six weeks of Lent, no meat 
appeared on the imperial table, and at festi- 
vals as well as on Sundays the whole family 
attended all the morning and afternoon serv- 
ices which were celebrated in the chapel of the 
palace. 

Afterward the empress built a church in 
Czarskoi Selo, which became one of the most 
beautiful shrines in Russia; and she went reg- 
ularly to it, forsaking the private chapel of her 
own residence. Her talent for beautiful em- 
broidery enabled her to make some church or- 
naments which would easily have won a prize 
in any exhibition. 

e did not care: for entertainments, but 
sometimes she accompanied the Czar to one 
when they were in Petrograd. It was on such 
an occasion that she forgot the usual consid- 
eration she showed him in public and caused 
much scandalized gossip. The Czar and she 
had dined and were spending the evening at 
the barracks of the Hussar regiment of which 
the emperor had been in command when he 
was the Czarevitch. Nicholas II was enjoy- 
ing himself, as he invariably did among his old 
comrades, but the empress was feeling bored. 

When eleven o’clock struck, therefore, she 
decided that she had had quite enough of it 
and called to her husband loudly and distinctly 
in English: ‘‘Now come, my boy; it is time 
to go to bed!”’ 

One may imagine the horror of the hosts of 
the occasion on hearing the Autocrat of All 
the Russias thus addressed in public as ‘“‘my 
boy” by his imprudent wife! 

The incident was widely commented upon 
and discussed, and the empress dowager 
thought it her duty to remonstrate with her 
daughter-in-law, saying that she had never 
ventured to address Alexander III in the pres- 
ence of others, let alone on an official occasion, 
otherwise than as “sir” or ‘your majesty.” 
My mistress took these remonstrances in very 
bad part, and the relations between the two 
empresses were not improved. 

Few visitors ever came to enliven the soli- 
tude of Czarskoi Sele. But in Livadia the em- 
press made it a point to invite to dinner or to 
small dances for her daughters i in the evening 
all the people living in the neighborhood or 
staying in the various hotels on the Crimean 
coast who had been presented to her. The 
officers of the imperial yacht, ‘‘ The Standard,”’ 
were also received at these parties; they were, 
by the way, almost the only persons outside 
the household with whom the empress ever 
conversed freely. She was very fond of the 
sea and, during the cruises which she took 
every summer in Finnish waters, she grew to 
know by name all the crew and found pleasure 
in talking with officers and men. 


Omen of the Mirror That Fell Twice 


~ROM my empress’ earliest years she be- 

‘lieved in good and bad omens, and she 
brought from her German home many beliefs 
in uncanny things. She would not sit down 
thirteen at dinner for anything, and the sight 
of three candles on a table made her frantic. 
She would not put on a green dress, for fear it 
would bring her bad luck; and she was always 
careful to look at a new moon over the right 
shoulder. She never began anything on a 
Friday, and she was firmly convinced that one 
could, if only one were strong enough as a 
medium, summon people from another world 
into one’s presence. She also believed in mira- 
cles, and without the least disgust she would 
worship relics that hundreds of peasants had 
kissed—which was the more strange because 
as a rule she was most exquisitely careful 
never to touch anything which had not been 
thoroughly cleansed. 

It was not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that an incident which occurred a few days 
before the birth of her son should have deeply 
impressed the Czarina. We were at Peterhof, 
and she was dressing for dinner. Suddenly we 
heard a crash behind us and were dismayed to 
see that a large, heavy looking-glass, which 
had hung on the wall behind Alexandra 
Feodorovna, had fallen on the floor, where it 
lay shattered in a thousand fragments. 

The empress cried aloud and for a moment 
I feared she was about to faint; so white did 
her features become. I hastened to reassure 
her; but she would not be comforted. 

“Tt is an ill omen,” she declared, ‘‘and I 
shall probably die when my child is born.” 

Later, after all was safely over, on the day 
of the christening of the Grand Duke Alexis, 
I ventured to remind his mother of her fright 
of a few weeks before, and added that it was a 
clear proof how wrong it was to be supersti- 
tious. 

The empress sadly smiled and replied: ‘‘ My 
good Marfa,.we do not yet know what is going 
to befall my baby, and whether his will be a 
happy life or not. Perhaps the bad omen was 
for him, not for me.” 

Exactly ten years later, in July, 1914, just 
before the great war, we were again at Peter- 
hof in the same room, and the Czarina was 
once more dressing for dinner. That very 
same mirror, which had been replaced, fell 
with the same noise and just as unexpectedly, 
terrifying the empress in the same way. 


THE LAST DAYS OF AN EMPRESS 


EXT month this remarkable “back-stairs” picture 

will reach its marvelous climax in the events that led 
up to the present revolution, how the empress took the 
news, her amazing single remark when she heard of the 
emperor’s abdication, her last days as empress, the in- 
tensely dramatic picture when she was told that she was 
simply Mrs. Romanoff, and her departure for Siberia. It is 
a picture so world-stirring as to make it one of the most 
dramatic and swift-moving articles ever published in this 
magazine. It will be printed in the next (March) Home 
JOURNAL. 
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eNRS. KNOX has found ways 


to make deliciously appetizing dishes 
from left-overs you are trying to save. 







All last summer she spent working out by prac- 
tical kitchen experiment the war-time recipes that 
she has put into her new book, ‘‘Food Economy.”’ 









“T know,”’ she says, ‘‘that some women look . 
upon my gelatine as a dessert material and as 
more or less of a luxury; I also know that in these 
days of food conservation many women would 
stop buying it, and rightly, too, unless I can prove 
that it really helps to save food which might 
otherwise be wasted.”’ 





That she has not only proved her point as to the 
war-time utility of Knox Gelatine but has also 
made a truly valuable contribution to the national 
propaganda for food economy is evidenced by the c 
enthusiastic appreciation accorded her book, : 
““Food Economy,” by leaders of the food con- 
servation movement. 





This book, ‘Food Economy,”’ contains 138 recipes 
for delicious, inexpensive dishes, most of them 
made from left-overs, as well as a hundred and 
one worth-while suggestions for household econ- 
omies that every patriotic housewife will find help- 
ful in carrying out her pledge to Mr. Hoover. 


This new book, the fruit of months of earnest work, is 
sent free for the asking, in the sincere hope and belief 
that it will aid those who receive it to do their “bit’’ and 
help to win the war. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., INC. 
13 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. j 
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Fish Mold 


Soften one-half envelope of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in one-fourth cup cold water; dissolve 
by standing in hot water. Add dissolved gelatine 
to three-fourths cup boiled salad dressing and 
one cup left-over salmon (tuna, crab meat or 
any flaked fish may be used), add a little salt, 
paprika and two teaspoonfulsvinegar. Turn into 
mold and ckill. Remove to bed of lettuce leaves 
and cutin slices. Garnish with slices of lemon. 
* * 




















Bettersend forthis 
book. today—the 
second edition is 
apt to be delayed. 
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Jellied Vegetables 


Soak one envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-half cup cold water 
ten minutes. Add one-half cup vinegar, two cups boiling water, one-half 
cup sugar and one teaspoonful salt. Strain, and when mixture begins to 
thicken, add any left-over vegetables on hand, such as string beans, peas, 
beets, chopped cabbage, a few stalks of celery, a little cucumber or pepper 
Turn into a mold first dipped in cold water and chill. May be served with 
or without mayonnaise and lettuce. 


* * * 
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5! Lat (AN GE IN fl Ny Serve them oncé—and he will ask for them often 
aX cay ke ak fe * oO bP This wife, like thousands. of other wise women, knows that the width of her 
¥ ; xX husband’s morning smile corresponds with the goodness of the breakfast she gives 


! him. She knows, too, that a man is like a child when it comes to Aunt Jemima 

4) we pancakés—he can eat them by the dozen, can even forget his coffee for them. 

ees Nis ip Mh < s Give your husband Aunt Jemima pancakes often. See how quickly he, too, makes 
\ , a sf them his favorite breakfast. 
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The breakfast that makes them cry i eae 
“‘more—more—more”’ ae i 
The mother of these children knows how they love their Aunt Jemima break- eae” 


fasts! They fairly gobble up these steaming, fragrant pancakes! She says, 
“Give them all they want.” She knows how wholesome and nourishing 
they are. Your children will love Aunt Jemima pancakes, too. 





Saat 


Read why other women serve it 


Know why tt was served at more than OO million breakfasts last year 


NE woman says: “It is my husband’s favorite breakfast.” Others say: “My 
children like it best.” “It makes breakfast so quick, so easy to prepare.” “Always 
comes out the same, always a success.” “It is so economical.” 


These are some of the reasons other women give for preferring Aunt Jemima to other pan- 


cake flour. These are some of the reasons why other women served 60 million breakfasts 
of Aunt Jemima pancakes last year! 


SALTY 
oe, 
t 1. oe You can take advantage of the experience of all these other women. Servé Aunt Jemima 
a“ pancakes tomorrow. Watch them smile with joy when they see the fragrant golden 
Ar 








aes brown pancakes steaming on their plates. See 
how this breakfast delights your family. 
see humic MOU rT ; When they taste the famous Aunt Jemima flavor 











they will wonder how you learned the secret of 
the old-time cooks of the South, for only the 
Southern pancakes we have all heard praised can 
compare in flavor with the cakes you can make with 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. SD 


v 
Why the flavor is unusually delicious 
This flavor is due to a special formula which was worked out ? 
with one idea in mind. Every effort was devoted to making a 
flour that would give you pancakes more delicious than any o 
you ever tasted. 





You could not get this flavor in any other way—you could not 
buy the same ingredients separately, for every one is especially 
selected and even the grain is especially ground. 


Everything is mixed in it—baking powder, seasoning, even the 
moisture is evaporated from sweet milk so that it, too, can be 
ready mixed right in the flour for you. With Aunt Jemima 
you have only to add cold water and you have the rich, full 
flavored cakes your family enjoys. 


































Get Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour today. If you like buckwheat 


cakes, your grocer can also supply you with Aunt Jemima Buck- 
wheat Flour. 


Serve Aunt Jemima pancakes once and, like thousands of other 
women, you will notice how quickly an Aunt Jemima breakfast 
becomes the favorite, the one your family asks for often. _ 





= How to get the 
‘8¢ THE AUNT JEMIMA © WAY — jolly Rag Dolls 


Send one Aunt Jemima box top (either Pan- 
cake or Buckwheat Flour) with only 4 cents 














S . 1 d conom in stomps ay get ™~ ¢ Ge owegenn! A R d h ff F 

— emima Rag Dolls. r for 4tops and only 

0 economica e an e y 16 cents you can get the whole jolly family. €a y as SOON as t e€ cormee 1S 

is patriotism now fet ee ee ee ee This busy woman gets breakfast for her family 

nts ; Diana and Wade Davis, each 12 inches tall, in short order. After she washes little Peter’s 

To make a dollar do the work ot two~that ~~ all come in bright colors ready to cut and face, after she buttons up small Jeanie’s frock 

reason this thrifty little woman started serving Aunt stuff. They have made thousands of other cai ante tha <ilier Giidien sendy for echool 

Jemima pancakes. She knows that they are eco- children happy. Your child will love them, “eg awe 4 f : lw en 

nomical as well as the most delicious breakfast she ron naw $9 gave Lae nes ons ng vet 9 pe 8 —— oe Sy r ast. 
° t s@) any,ot.josepn, 

can prepare—a breakfast costing less than three Alissousi Alsi ancitecs of ot Fons, Ecoal et for a is hungry brood, and for a 


cents for each member of the family, while either 
meat or eggs would cost three times as much! She 
knows that with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour she 
needs no milk, no eggs. All she has to add is cold 
water, and she can serve the most satisfying, most 


still hungrier husband, she gets a tiptop break- 
fast. She gives them Aunt Jemima pancakes. 
In a jiffy she adds water to the flour and her 
batter is ready for the hot griddle. Then by the 


No. 10 and Fiddle and Bow Flour. 


fine time her coffee is made, the delicious, steaming 
delicious breakfast she could give her family at ee tae aoe, — pancakes are done. How they 
any price. i, rn ! 


© 1917 by Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
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The Great I Am of France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


little bags of grain upon the highway trees, for 
the saint said: ‘“‘ Your brothers, the crows, are 
hungry.” 

Petit Jean would show you the friezes of ants 
and bees and of certain wasps that once hived 
on.a child’s cradle, but did no harm—so it was 
recorded in the cathedral. He would show you 
the statue of the wild boar who came whining 
with cold on a winter’s night to a hut where 
one Pierre lay so starving he dared not eat his 
only crust of. bread. But when the wild boar 
said, ‘‘I am more hungry than thou,” Pierre 
answered, ‘‘Take my crust, oh, wild boar.” 
And the beast laid himself down by the embers 
and, while the peasant slept, entered into the 
embers and roasted himself so Pierre would 
have wherewith to eat on the morrow, when the 
Christ had shed his shaggy disguise and de- 
parted. 

All these things Petit Jean showed you; but 
when his sabots clicked before the baptismal 
font of Clovis, his round cheeks would flush and 
his black eyes snap and he finished his childish 
tale by saying: ‘‘Our Clovis would not have 
let them crucify Jésu; no, not if he had been 
there, mademoiselle.”’ 

The night of the German retreat from 
Rheims, as the old people and mothers and 
children crept out of the cellars where they had 
hidden during the invasion, suddenly a terrible 
cry leaped from mouth to mouth: ‘The 
cathedral is on fire! They burn the cathedral!” 

Each doubted the sight of his eyes as. the 
great black smoke poured out of crashed win- 
dows and the fires of hell jumped in scarlet 
salamanders through its shell-riddled roof, and 
peasant and scholar and the oncoming soldiers 
of — stood stricken with the profanity of 
it all. 


UT through that moaning crowd there 

leaped again the spirit of Clovis, and Petit 

Jean was seen struggling toward the scarlet 
flare, tugging a bucket of water. 

“The child is mad!’ the people cried, and 
tried to pull him from the rolling smoke. 

Calmly he answered them: ‘‘I am going to 
save the baptismal font.” 

“‘But see, the whole cathedral is aflame,’ 
they screamed. “‘Even the German wounded 
lying there are burning, caught in their own 
trap.” 

Petit Jean only tugged harder at his pail of 
water and across the brilliant square his an- 
swer rang: “I am going to save the place of 
Clovis.” 

Unafraid of the flames, as many a poilu has 
stood in his trench even when sprayed by 
liquid fire, Petit Jean, avenging only a great 
injustice, plodded forward with his bucket of 
water and did not falter until at the eastern 
portal, a stranger cloud, deliciously sweet with 
the tang of cider, lured him to its depth, and 
he sank in the agony of the poison gas. 

How wonderfully that lad must have waked 
into the glory of his cathedral where he was 
forever one with his just Clovis! 

There is another mound in the center of the 
nave under a great roof hole whose stone 
crashed upon the maitre d’hétel of the Golden 
Lion, the old historic inn of Rheims. Sturdy, 
‘‘common-sense” man as he was, he gave his 
life to save a tapestry given by Blanche of 
Castile in thankfulness for the return of her 
son Saint Louis from his crusade. 

Doubtless as a boy, the maitre d’hétel had 
loved that tapestry, woven by his people in the 
long ago, and perhaps he had whiled away 
many a tedious sermon by picking out its 
story of the loaves and fishes. As each treas- 
ure of the cathedral made its special appeal to 
each person that dreadful night, so the robust, 
jolly innkeeper, whom you might have thought 
once overcautious of your sous, gave his life 
to save that which was for him the glory in 
Rheims. 

There are many such graves clinging about 
the cathedral, graves of mothers and little 
children who believed in the inviolable sanc- 
tuary of their House of God, but none are more 
sacred than the charred remains of the nurses 
and doctors of the Red Cross who stood to the 
end, succoring the dying. None, too, are more 
terrible than those graves that hold the burnt 
offerings of the German wounded, whom their 
own army placed in the cathedral and bombed 
them, with the ‘‘Gott mit uns’’ still stamped on 
their helmets. 


OT far from the crumbled font of Clovis is 

another shattered pillar, sacred to America 
as to France, for here a peasant girl once stood 
in her greatest triumph and declared the mis- 
sion of her life was fulfilled at Rheims, where 
she beheld Charles VII crowned lawful king of 
France. 

In all the desolate ruin still Joan seems to 
stand there—her silver armor radiant as of old; 
in her hand the white banner broidered with 
fleur-de-lys ; her face wrapped in the ecstasy of 
victory that was greater even than her union 
of divided France against a powerful enemy. 
What she saw was the union of peoples, of 
which she was one, and their first acknowl- 
edged power in herself as their representative, 
standing through her on an equality with the 
lords of the realm. 

While the great organ (now a mass of 
broken pipes) pealed forth the Te Deum Laud- 
amus and that dense throng of courtiers and 
soldiers and peasants cried out their thanks- 
giving through the clouds of incense, vivid 
with candlelight, still the Maid of Domremy 
stirred not. This, the coronation of her king, 
freed at last from an invading enemy and a 
kingdom divided by the machinations of his 
Bavarian mother, was the great, golden glory 
toward which Joan had striven from opposi- 
tion to opposition, since those shepherd days 
when she beheld, shadowed in the wings of her 
saints, this moment in the Cathedral of Rheims. 


Even when the king recited his pledges to 
the France of his fathers, Joan did not stir; 
nor yet when the great cardinal archbishop in 
his robe of scarlet opened the Sacred Ampulla, 
the oil sent down from heaven to St. Remi to 
anoint the kings of France. As the breathless 
warriors waved forward to see its first print 
upon the forehead of their anointed—the end 
of their struggle—they suddenly drew back, 
not understanding. 

In that.moment the Maid had raised her 
hand, and when she did thus, theirs must leap 
to their lances. With a thunderous clang they 
stood at attention. But she—to whom Charles 
had said, ‘“‘ Ask what thou wilt,” and she had 
asked only to be returned to her flocks—now 
spoke her request, and it was a bold one for 
a peasant girl. Joan asked that those who had 
shed their blood that a nation might live 
should by their will proclaim the king. Not 
the jewel-hung nobles who circled the kneeling 
monarch, but the peoples of France should 
signify their rights. 


HE very towers of Rheims must have trem- 

bled with the triumphant shouts of those 
people who through Joan gained their first 
stride towards emancipation. As rafter and 
choir and nave trembled with their old Gaelic 
cry, ‘‘Noél! Noél!” a further sign was given. 
A cage of white doves was brought into the 
sanctuary and before the startled lords the 
cage was opened and freed birds circled up in 
new liberty. 

You may have seen the doves of Rheims— 
dropped them crumbs perhaps. Though there 
are few battle areas to which birds return after 
the air has been befouled, still the doves of 
Rheims do not leave their cathedral. Those I 
saw building their nests on battered saint and 
chipped fagade seemed to have the same sig- 
nificance as the white dove which perched with 
such light surety on the stump of Joan’s pillar. 
As they fly from the cathedral nests to the 
trenches, where the poilus love to feed these 
doves, do they not carry some sweet comfort 
to those weary men who have endured for 
France as even Joan never dreamed soldiers 
could endure? 

I have stood in the little hut at Domremy, 
where Joan of Arc was born; in Orleans, which 
she delivered; and I have seen, in this war, 
Compiégne, where she was betrayed. I have 
been, too, on the square at Rouen, where she 
was burned by her enemy, that same nation now 
drilling there in khaki, later to shed its best 
blood to deliver the land from which she ex- 
pelled it. We have all seen, with France, the 
magnificence of that English friendship. 

But nowhere did I feel so keenly as at shat- 
tered Rheims the spirit of the Maid who has 
again to-day returned to lead the army of 
France to victory. Those nurses, American as 
well as French, who stood in the shed hospitals 
behind the Marne and bandaged the tragic 
wounded and buried the heroic dead who 
poured their red tide over the old battleground 
of Joan, those nurses tell of the wild deliriums 
that filled the first night with a cry of ‘‘ Jeanne 
d’ Arc! Jeanne d’ Arc!” The fevered whispered, 
‘“T see her white horse’’; and the dying moaned, 
‘‘Her silver armor flashes’’; and still others: 
“Jeanne, lead us on! En avant! Forward! It 
is the Maid of Orleans.” 

From stretcher to stretcher, like a wave, it 
passed from anguished lips, until sometimes 
from tent to tent there leaped one battle cry 
into the hideous night: “‘ Jeanne d’Arc! Jeanne 
d’ Arc!” 

One of the nurses told me of a lad, lament- 
ably young to be so gashed, who suddenly 
leaped from his tight bandage and, crying, 
‘* Mes camarades, she has come!”’ died with an 
exquisite light upon his face. 


ENERAL JOFFRE has given testimony of 
the watchword of the Battle of the Marne 
which, oddly enough, opened on the sixth of 
September, the anniversary of Joan of Arc’s 
struggle to deliver Paris from the enemy, then 
within its gates. With an unready army and 
insufficient munitions thrown against the rap- 
idly advancing Germans, those generals of the 
Marne understood there was but one thing 
that could save France—the spirit of its army. 
The watchword they chose to inspire those 
troops was the name of the girl who forever 
breathes that spirit. The word given at the 
Battle of the Marne was ‘ Jeanne d@’ Arc.” 
With whetted nerves and weary courage 
against those terrible odds, men watched that 
dawn in those front trenches, which are the 
gates of hell. A sickening dread, bringing its 
horrible nausea, seized them as the daylight 
broke not with blue or gray, but a ghastly 
green whirled with flames, and it almost seemed 
as if those overstrained troops, waiting for the 
forward order, were paper things, without spirit 
or motion. Then suddenly a word was whis- 
pered, and each paper thing straightened, 
breathed, his face lit, and the trench line was 
electric with a heaven-sent courage. ‘‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc!”’ They passed it one to another in great 
hope-giving waves: ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc, Jeanne 
ad’ ” 


So those mutilated heroes now love to tell 
of that triumphant attack and, as they speak 
again that password, their faces glow as did 
the faces of the early dead, as do the wounded 
to-day returning from Verdun and Ypres and 
Alsace, as do the faces of the children at 
Rheims as they show, still unbroken, the 
statue of the Soldier Maid standing in the 
square of Rheims Cathedral. Bombs have 
burst around it, and it has not been destroyed. 
Triumphantly she rides her charger. Her out- 
stretched hand holds the banner of La Patrie. 
She rides fearlessly in this battle area, for 


once again she leads her soldiers on to Victory. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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What you don’t see 
in this HOLMES « EDWARDS 


Silver Inlaid Spoon 


I” BEAUTY you can’t he/p seeing. 


But what you don’t see, and never will, 
are signs of wear at those places where the 
silver plating is so apt to wear off. 


By that we mean, the backs of bowls and 
handles, which chafe on the dining table, 
chafe on the plates and saucers, chafe at the 
bottom of the dishpan, chafe even while 
resting between meals, back in the drawer. 


No, you can’t actually see the blocks of solid 
silver underneath the all-over heavy silver 
plating. But you will kzow it is there when 
you see this mark on spoons and forks: 


HOLMES & EOwarps SILVER 


For satisfactory service at less expense in the same pat- 
tern, ask to see Hotmes €& Epwarps special plate 
(marked XIV H-E)— made wear-proof by additional 


silver scientifically applied at the wearing surfaces. 


Sirver Intaip: Set of six teaspoons $3.25 
XIV H-E 66 66 66 “6 $2.75 


Houmes &£ Epwarps SILveER CoMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Successor 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Canadian Distributor: Standard Silver Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


— Note protection \ 


where the wear comes: 


HOLMES g EDWARDS 


Silver Plate 
re] 
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F her dream of a chubby, healthy baby is to be realized, the pro- 

spective mother knows that her health must be safeguarded every 
minute. Nothing must be spared that will add one tiny bit to the suc- 
cess of that all-important event. 


Many years ago, an attractive appearance for the woman about to 
; £0, 

become a mother was considered out of the question! The Ferris 
Maternity Corset has changed that idea. 


This scientifically patterned corset not only protects and supports 
both mother and child, but the lines of the corset afford an incon- 
spicuous, graceful contour. 


You owe it to yourself and your child to insist on the “Ferris Good 
Sense” label on your Maternity Corset. Write today for our booklet, 
“Good Sense Rules for Prospective Mothers.” There is no charge. 


In Ferris Corded Corsets or Ferris Good Sense Waists there is a 


« 


model for every girl and woman—be sure it bears the “Ferris Good 
Sense” Label. Write for our free book of styles. 


The better stores throughout the country carry Ferris models. 


CETTUS 
Maternity Corsets 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
48-50-52 E. 21st Street, New York 
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At her feet I saw a fresh wreath of daisies and 
another flag—the Stars and Stripes. 

Her statue is untouched; but the very tip 
end of her sword is blunted by a shell—and 
this is curious, for Joan once said she did not 
need a sharpened sword, for, after all, she was 
a woman. She had led armies, but she herself 
had never drawn another’s blood. If you 
should doubt that something of the spirit of 
Joan had been crystallized in Rheims Cathe- 
dral, you must hear'the story of the Bell of 
Rheims. told me by Mére Corbeille. 

Mére Corbeille and many other women still 
live in the shelled district, though often their 
roofs are blown in on them; but, when a 
woman has lost husband and son and has only 
her cathedral to cling to, you cannot make her 
understand otherwise. Before her little house 
was the completely shattered archbishop’s 
palace, where all the kings of France had rested 
before their coronation and where William I 
of Germany stayed on his march toward 
Paris in 1870. The dump of plaster and the 
stone at its side mark the greensward where 
once Saint Louis gave open court to his people 
and, like another Solomon, judged what he 
had heard from their own lips. At his feet 
would bask Joinville, the sweet chronicler, also 
a boy of the cathedral. 


HEN I entered Mére Corbeille’s kitchen 

I wondered again at the extraordinary 
peasant’s mind which enabled her to stand iron- 
ing her apron, though part of the roof had 
been torn away. At one corner stood some field 
flowers, gayly placed in unexploded parts of 
obus which the children persist in running out 
to gather. 

Nothing is more baffling to the psychologist 
than these war children. When bombs raia 
down the street they toddle out unafraid, 
though they see the deadly havoc wrought in 
their fathers and mothers and, indeed, daily 
in eachother. Mére Corbeille’s baby, born two 
years ago after the death of its father at the 
Yser, sat plump and rosy, playing with a bayo- 
net handle. She told me that sometimes when 
there is a whole afternoon’s calm the child cries 
fretfully and cannot be hushed untii the firing 
recommences. It has never known anything 
but war sights and sounds! 

When I asked Mére Corbeille if the great 
Bell of Rheims, one of the oldest in Europe, 
had been taken by the Germans and its ten 
tons of bronze melted at Krupp’s, the gentle 
little woman whipped round and in her eyes 
blazed the spirit of Joan. 

“The Germans take the Bell of Rheims? 
Never, mademoisellel!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Never! 
For four hundred years it had tolled for its 
people—our joys, our sorrows, our funerals, 
our weddings, yes, and our great triumphs. 
It had been the voice of the sun speaking to 
our vineyards in the morning, and in the 
evening it had sung the Angelus Domini to our 
whole countryside. It tolled great clangs of 
anger and vengeance that night of the fire. 
We all heard it so—‘ Ding-dong! Ding-dong!’— 
and we wept, for we knew that next morning 
the Germans were to take it. But our bell, 
too, knew that it would be made into cannon 
to kill its sons, and it would not surrender. 
Presently we heard it no more, and we won- 
dered, for we saw the flames leaping to its 
belfry. And then we heard it gasp, and it fell 
with great noises into molten drops of bronze 
blood clinging to the cathedral floor. It fell, 
mademoiselle, like a soldier bell. It died, but 
did not surrender, our soldier Bell of Rheims.”’ 


Nee too, perhaps fell many a gargoyle 
and pillar into which some peasant once 
breathed his dream and so his immortality. To 
see at my feet those shattered figures, those 
homely beeves and fatlings, the boar and crow 
and wasp nest, and frieze of crickets and grass- 
hopper and even of weeds that had healing 
power, was to understand how truly Rheims 
Cathedral was of its people. 

Through these expressions it became for 
them the great socializing center for all tastes 
and feelings and complexions of every people 
who wished to define faith in purpose and 
truth in use. Not alone for France, but for 
people coming as distant as Egypt and Jeru- 
salem, it was a great, immovable equality on 
which all stood on a certain level—the adven- 
turous soul who dared spin a tower that med- 
dled with the stars and the poor scullion who 
could only reproduce his soup bowl. In its per- 
spective you see the centuries of scholars who 
clustered here to delve for themselves into 
learning independent of a prince’s patronage. 

Abelard and Erasmus, Newton and Emerson 
here have wandered, and, of whatever science 
or philosophy, each man, learning Rheims, 
added a cubit to his stature. It is a legend that 
Shakspere came to this part of France. If 
so he must have stood at Rheims Cathedral 


and seen it as a great mountain from which all 
bewlder drifts of thought and drama can be 
detached. Kings of every nation and epoch 
have stood in the fellowship of Rheims Cathe- 
dral, from Peter the Great of Russia, who once 
sought to study it as the germ of Western 
architecture, to Victor Emmanuel III, the 
present King of Italy, who came to condole its 
ruin and whose name was recorded in the 
visitors’ book just above my own. He nor I 
mattered little. We were merely visitors. 


LL ages, climates, philosophies, discoveries 
and inventions could be found here, from 
the primitive galley to a ship with wings which, 
unrowed by human hands, cleft the water. 
Yes, the great proof of Rheims’ democracy is 
its internationalism. France has said: ‘“ Be- 
hold our countertype in stone.”” English critics 
have said: ‘It might have been built by our 
own people.” Italians, Byzantines, Greeks, 
all have traced their nationalities in it. The 
Kaiser, hearing of its destruction, uttered 
memorable words: ‘‘Too bad; it was very 
German in its Gothic.” 

As an American I thought, if it had been 
given us to carve our nationalities and our reli- 
gions into a great folk stone, it would have 
been as the Cathedral of Rheims, “conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.”’ It has sucha 
peoples’ touch, not only in its earnestness but 
in its robust humor. I saw broken statues 
there which might have been made of our 
village types at home. These were not of 
glorified saints, but portraits of simple folk 
seen in their own homes just as I now, looking 
out upon the desolate streets of Rheims, saw 
them again walking there, as I have seen their 
universal types in towns from Maine to Lou- 
isiana. 

Through the desolate ruin I saw a very old 
man walking along, his white hair sticking out 
from under his cap and his sharp nose speaking 
for his tenacity of will. He was peddling 
cat-o’-nine-tails, just as he doubtless had ped- 
dled them for seventy years. What matter to 
him that any bomb might crush him even as | 
he sang in his querulous key to penniless 
widows: 

Cat-o’-nine-tails, cat-o’-nine-tails! 
Ladies, buy my cat-o'-nine-tails. 

Down another street, where the houses were 
waiting their turn at destruction, walked a 
body whom you know as well as I, and whom 
many a boy and girl in New England knows as 
his “ Aunt Maria.” This righteous body walked 
rigidly erect in a neat bombazine dress with a 
stiff choker. She wore black cotton gloves, and 
at its proper angle carried a black-lace parasol. 
In her other hand she carried a reticule and a 
gas mask. I felt perfectly certain that she was 
going to the ruined town hall to search out her 
genealogy. 


FELT also bya flash the real geniusof Rheims 
Cathedral in that you even pick up again and 
again these universal types from its statues, 
just as I could see its saints walking to-day in 
Red Cross uniforms tending the stricken chil- 
dren, exposing themselves heroically wherever 
disaster called. The abbé passed me, wearing 
his gas mask and his swinging black soutane. 
His hands were crossed over the sacred viati- 
cum on his breast, which he was bearing to 
some dying, and behind him the little acolyte, 
also with gas mask, carried his lighted candle, 
though every step the child took was one of 
danger. These, I thought, were one with the 
saints of Rheims. There was the editor, a 
grand little man whose frail body looked racked 
with suffering, but who published every day 
the lists of the dead and wounded, of those lost 
who had been found. Though his linotype had 
been scrapped to the iron heap, he has re-used 
the old hand press of former years, and sticks 
to his shelled post because his little paper is of 
comfort to the scattered folk of Rheims. 

But nothing is to-day more at one with the 
cathedral and people and, through them, with 
the very soul of France, than that which, even 
as I turned in the dusk, stood out almost self- 
luminous from the cathedral ruin. From the 
great nave it stands and speaks to its people, 
the huge Cross of Christ, which, with the steps 
smashed away from under it, hangs suspended 
almost miraculously, from the nave. As it 
swings eerily to the ghostly whine of the obus 
and the cannon ‘“‘evensong,” you see that 
pathetic figure hanging upon it, both arms 
shattered off the Christ, and the spear-thrust 
in his side a terribly widened gash. As it 
sways from side to side you feel to the depth 
that even the merciful Christ could not say of 
the ruin of Rheims Cathedral: ‘Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” 

They knew what they did. But they did it 
in vain. Ruined Rheims isimmortal! It is the 
soul of France! 





Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 
\ Y JHILE perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 


are planning your home for the future, and the following 
books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows . . . 50 cents 

Journal Houses . . . . 50 cents 

Your Fireplace and How to 
BuildIt. . . . § cents 


Planning the Little House 
eeu 10 cents 
How to Finance the Build- 
ing of a Little Home. . 10 cents 


What You Should Know When Building a Little House . . . 10 cents 
Tue Lapies Home Journat Bird Houses . . . . .. . . «. 25 cents 
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“ A magnetic smile is back of many a beauty’s fame, many a 
as successful man’s fortune. 

A fine set of flashing white teeth redeems a homely face. 
ere They mark their possessor as a clean, wholesome person—a 
om person to like, to want to know well. 
ced a 
nd If you have teeth like that, leave nothing undone to keep them 
~ ad so. Or if decay is robbing you of your magnetic smile — tooth 
ber by tooth— give decay no quarter. 

- A way both sure and satisfactory is to visit your dentist twice 
d ° 
°s, a year and use Pebeco Tooth Paste twice a day. 
rin 
hil- 7 
ver Why PebecoP Five reasons why. It cleanses the teeth, pol- 
ing ° 
ne. ishes the teeth, sweetens the breath, endows your mouth with 
ito a delightful sense of exhilaration. 
ile, : 
S And above all, Pebeco prevents tooth decay, and helps to 
bed check decay where it has started. Leading dentists are of the 
ved opinion that ‘‘Acid-Mouth” is the prime cause of tooth decay, 
= and that it exists in nine out of every ten mouths. 
cks 
iy Pebeco is the best dentifrice science has yet devised to protect 
h e . - 
ith the teeth against “‘Acid-Mouth.”” The chances are nine to one 
ven © + 
elf TIC WRT that you need that kind of protection. 
ple, ‘ 
ied Trial Tube of Pebeco and Acid Test Papers Mailed Free 
3 it 
4. Kind out positively—without charge—whether you have “Acid-Mouth,” and whether Pebeco 
hat . can counteract the condition. Ask us to send you some acid test papers, and a Trial Tube of 
ae Pebeco. One test paper will tell you whether you have “ Acid-Mouth.” One brushful of Pebeco 
s it will convince you that Pebeco can relieve the trouble. It costs more to manufacture Pebeco, so be 
ser prepared to pay somewhat more forit. But you get an extra large tube, and a little goes a long way. 
for- ° 
M | For sale by all druggists 
the 
LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 136 William St., New York 
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We have carefully examined 


before you see it 


In selecting your writing paper you do well to 
examine it carefully. But when you choose Eaton’s 
Highland Linen you will find that we have antici- 
pated your care. In our factory every sheet of 
Eaton’s Highland Linen is carefully inspected before 
it is packed, and every package is examined again 
before it is shipped to your dealer. That is one 
reason for the universal acceptance of 
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as a writing paper of uniformly high quality. If by 
remote chance an imperfect package of Eaton’s 
Highland Linen should escape our painstaking in- 
spection, the dealer is authorized to replace the 
package or to refund your money, promptly and 
without question. 

Ask your dealer to show you these five popular styles 
—Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie and Portia. 
Whitley “Portia 








cAlmonte Watalie 
| 


ee re ee ; Virginia / f : 
” al NS 4 
4 iw 


SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 


For 10 cents we wil! send, for your various designs shown, and also a book- 
inspection and use, full sized, usable let showing the delicate tints in which 
samples of paper and envelopes in the Eaton’s Highland Linen is supplied. 
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each sheet of Eaton’s Highland Linen 


PrTtTsFIELD, Mass. 











Dollar Stretchers 


Clever Women’s Easy Economies, Step Savers 
and Money Makers 


You Will Get More Heat from your gas if you 
will frequently take the burners and the de- 
tachable pipes from your stove and boil them 
for half an hour in a strong solution of soap and 
washing soda. ax 


To Give Wall Paper a Much Longer Life, every 
year wipe the walls with a cloth wrung quite 
dry out of warm soapsuds. When the wall pa- 
per is dry coat it with a wall tint. If there is 
a figure in the paper, this figure will show a 
darker shade of the same tint. Each year 
wash off the tint a little, then apply another 
coat of the same shade. 


* * * 


Don’t Put Aside Your Carpet Sweeper because 
the wheels are worn out. Instead, bind the 
wheels with adhesive plaster the desiréd thick- 
ness and the sweeper will again run smoothly. 


* * * 


To Prevent Clothes From Freezing to the 
clothesline, and so tearing, wipe the line with 
a cloth wet in a strong salt solution. 


* * * 


To Keep Your Cans for Further Use, be care- 
ful how you open them this winter. In re- 
moving the tops of cans, be sure that the flange 
of the lid is not bent upward at any point, as 
this will make it leak and so destroy its use- 
fulness. 

If the can top sticks, just turn the container 
upside down for a few moments in a basin of 
warm water. Cans with snap tops should be 
opened in such manner that the springs will 
not be spoiled nor the glass covers chipped. 
Repair a loose spring at once with a pair of 
pincers, and discard the rubbers as soon as 
the cans are emptied. 

Be sure that every can and its cover are 

scrubbed with soap and water until every 
crease is clean and the glass sparkles, after 
which scald, thoroughly dry, and mate cans and 
covers correctly before putting them away. 
The mismating of cans and tops results in im- 
perfect sealing and much spoilage. Arrange 
cans of the same size in marked boxes in a dry 
place. — 
Mend Your Broken China and Glassware your- 
self by applying to the broken parts common 
alum that has been melted in an old iron spoon. 
When thoroughly dry, these mended pieces 
will withstand washing in hot water. 


* * * 


Common Wrapping Cord, when crocheted with 
a bone hook into little round mats, make ex- 
cellent holders for hot pans. 


* * * 


The Bottom of a Discarded Trunk Tray will 
save the buying of a sewing board. 


* * * 


To Make the Ends of Boys’ Suspenders last 
longer, pull the tongue out of an old shoe, cut 
it the shape of the old braid ends and sew it on 
the suspenders in place of the worn-out ends. 


* * * 


A Garbage Can Will Not Rust, and so will last 
much longer, if it is given one or two coats of 
good paint on the inside when new. 


* * * 


Candle Grease May Easily be Removed from 
a material by laying a piece of white blotting 
paper over the grease and rubbing with the flat 
side of a hot knife. Move the paper as it ab- 
sorbs the grease. a “* 

Very Attractive Flowerpots can be made 
from old butter jars and shallow earthen 
crocks by enameling them white or the desired 
color. es 

Since Linen is So Expensive, why not save by 
having your tablecloths only the size of the top 
of the table? Besides cutting new ones in this 
way, cut in this shape your old ones which 
have worn around the bottom. 


* * * 


Newspapers May be Used for Fuel by soaking 
thoroughly, wringing out and rolling into balls 
the size of a baseball, then letting them dry. 


* * * 


Make a Growing Child’s Union Suits last 
twice as long by inserting a bias piece of cloth 
just at the waist. This lengthens the suit and, 
if the stitching is done on the machine and the 
rough edges notched, no ridge is felt. 


A Great Saving in Material is to make petti- 
coats with buttoned-on ruffles, since a top 
usually outwears several ruffles. 


’ * * * 


A Coal Saver: Dissolve washing soda in boiling 
water—one pound of soda to one gallon of 
water—and pour this over the coal. Then dry 
it and the coal will burn slowly and last longer. 


* * * 


Prolong the Use of Your Rubber Heels by hav- 
ing the shoemaker reverse them when the 
heels are run down on one side. This costs less 
than a new pair and gives almost as good 
service. ave 


To Avoid the Plumber’s Bill: Once a month 
in the evening pour a cupful of kerosene down 
the sink; the next morning pour down two gal- 
lons of boiling water. The kerosene cuts any 
possible grease from the sides of the exhaust 
pipe and the boiling water dissolves and washes 
it down, thus preventing the pipe from being 
stopped up. éee 


The Good Parts of a Discarded Mattress may 
be used by cutting into squares, covering with 
cretonne or other cloth and using as chair or 
window-seat cushions. 


* * * 


To Save Coal, sift the ashes, wet the cinders 
thoroughly and burn again. 


* * * 


Why Send Your Silver Mesh Purse to the 
jeweler’s to be cleaned when you yourself can 
clean it by scrubbing it with a soft brush, 
baking soda and a little water? 


* * * 


Soap Will Go Much Farther if it is melted in 
water before putting it into the washing tub 
or machine. “ioe 


To Make Two Pounds of Butter from one 
pound: Dissolve two teaspoonfuls of gelatin 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Take the 
cream of one quart of milk and add sufficient 
milk to make one pint of liquid. Heat and add 
to the gelatin, stirring to dissolve well. Strain 
through a thin cloth. Allow to cool until luke- 
warm. Place the butter (of the same tempera- 
ture) in a mixing bowl; add the milk gradually 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Beat until all the 
liquid is taken up and until the butter is 
smooth. If it is too light in color, add one 
capsule of coloring. 


* * & 


Rubbers Will be of Use many more weeks if a 
piece of soft cloth or paper, such as outing 
flannel or blotting paper, is fitted to the inside 
of the heel. The pad keeps the heel of the shoe 
from cutting the heel of the rubber. 


* * * 


By Darning Children’s Hose diagonally across 
the weave, instead of with it, the darn gives as 
the stocking stretches and so the stocking does 
not pull apart from the darn. 


* ok * 
To Make the Most of the Juices in roasted 
fowl, turn the fowl on its breast instead of its 
back when roasting. By doing this, the juices 


run into the breast instead of the back, making 
it deliciously moist. 


* * * 


Shrunken Woolen Blankets may still be used 
if a sufficiently wide band is added to the end 
which goes under the mattress. 


* * * 


Repair a Saucepan Cover, of which the little 
knob or handle is lost, by pushing a cork partly 
through the opening and securing it with a 
small wire or nail run through the cork on the 
under side of the lid. - 


* * * 


A Very Inexpensive Breakfast Drink is pre- 
pared in this way: Thoroughly wash, then 
slice, carrots, lay them in a dripping pan or a 
pie plate, and put them into the oven to brown 
well. Be sure to take them out before thev 
begin to char. Cool, and keep in glass jars or 
other air-tight containers. To use, put a table- 
spoon‘ ul or so—a little experience will give the 
proper strength to your taste—in the coffee 
pot or percolator. Pour in boiling water and 
let it boil until the liquid is a clear amber color. 
Serve as you serve coffee. If desired, coffee 
and carrots may be mixed, in equal proportions. 





and have been destroyed. 





We'll Stretch Your Dollar to Two 


EAD THIS PAGE. Catch the idea behind it: little domestic inventions of your own 
that have resulted in saving money. Describe what you’ve done, in paragraphs like 
these on this page, send the paragraphs to us, with your name and address on the same 
sheet, and for each paragraph accepted we’ll send you a new two-dollar bill. Do not 
inclose stamps, however, as unavailable paragraphs cannot be returned. If you don’t get 
your money within ten days it will mean that your paragraphs have not been accepted 


THE NEw HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR. 
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Hot Steero is Delicious! 


The pleasing taste and flavor—reminiscent of beef, vege- 
tables, and spices—arouse the appetite and make a man 


enjoy not only the rest of the dinner, but also the rest of 
the evening. 


Steero is so Easy to Prepare 


Drop a Cube into a cup and pour on boiling water. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| CUBES 


Then don’t forget that Steero Cubes are invaluable for flavoring 
sauces, stews, and gravies. One or two Steero Cubes added to these 
dishes make them deliciously appetizing and lift them far above the 
commonplace. 


Hundreds of housewives keep a supply of Steero Cubes always on 
hand to assist them in making their dishes more appetizing and de- 
licious, and for those emergencies when a quick cup of steaming 
bouillon means so much. 


Steero Cubes are sold not only in boxes of 12 cubes, but also in 


boxes containing 50 and 100 cubes. Druggists, grocers and delicatessen 
dealers carry them. 


Sample Cubes Sent Free Mcrcly send us your name and 


: address and we will send you free, 
enough Steero Cubes to give them a test in your home. Write today. 


If you enclose 10 cents, we will also send you 
our 64-page Cook Book—helpful to every 
housewife. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
225 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co., NewYork 
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you exactly how to de it. 


How much money have you made 
the last two months? Some of our 
representatives have cleared over $25 
a week working during spare time. 
Mrs. Hodges of Virginia writes, ‘‘I 
made $16 on my first sale.’ Mrs. 
Flannery of Pennsylvania made $52 in 
four days. 

If you want more money, make it 
by representing our firm. 

Each season we import from Swit- 
zerland embroidered robes and waist 


All your questions answered by other women 
who have done it 


“Are your goods easy to sell?”’ 


Miss Hunt, who sold $1,000 worth 
in three months, says: “It is a very 
easy and refined line of goods to sell 
and I am proud to handle them.”’ 

Miss Craig of Oregon says: ‘‘Show- 
ing your goods has proved a joy. One 
is not only welcome, but sought after 
to call upon the women.”’ 


“*How dol get started?” 


Mrs. Sanderson, who sells to an 
especially wealthy, fashionable clien- 
tele, and has averaged $4,000 sales for 
the past five years, says: ‘‘Most of 
my customers feel that I am a lady and 
have seen better days. I gain their 
friendship, so that I am invited to 
luncheon and other entertainments.” 

Mrs. Hilliker says: ‘*When I first 
received my samples, I had three young 
friends visiting me. They each gave 
me an order. Then I approached mem- 
bers of my own family with the same 
result. They gave me names of friends 
and I very rarely left without an 
order.”’ 


“*How much time does it take?” 


By devoting two or three days a 
week Mrs. Beilstein sold $2,000 a 
season. 

Mrs. Hodges of Virginia says: ‘I 
devoted about two months all told and 
sold $1,200 in one season. Made $16 
in one hour on my first sale.” 

Mrs. Tiffany says: “‘I made $100 
for myself the first month I had your 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR TERMS AND ACTUAL SAMPLES 


GET 
LARGE COMMISSIONS: Women are eager 


to secure the right to represent us because 
orders for our goods run into money quickly. 
On these orders we pay big commissions, 
starting with your first order. You can make 
big money and can begin at once to make it. 
WONDERFUL VALUES: Our embroidered 
robes are imported direct from Switzerland— 
the moment you see them you will say: 
“How astoundingly cheap.’” You appreciate 
values in dress goods; see ours. You will 
say you did not know such beautiful fabrics, 
such good quality could be sold so cheaply. 


PROTECTED TERRITORY: Exclusive ter- 


ritory can be arranged for—big territory, so 


$900 to $1000 apiece 


Send today for your free book, ‘“‘How You Can Make Big Money.” Also our 
actual samples of embroidered robes. Large commissions. 
rotected territory. No capital needed. No experience necessary. We tell 
Write at once before your territory is taken. 






















patterns to be made up into gowns, waists 
and children’s dresses. Dozens of designs 
in ig | possible color on the latest fabrics. 
Prices from $1.75 to $19.75. These, with 
over 300 beautiful dress materials—imported 
ginghams, silks, voiles, fancy prints, skirt- 
ings, suitings, etc.—and imported handker- 
chiefs are sold direct by our special repre- 
sentatives. Apply now for your territory. 
Other women enjoy doing our work—you will 
too. It is a new, easy and congenial way to 
become financially independent. 


samples and would go out about three 
afternoons a week." 


**How do women treat me?” 

One representative says: ‘I feel 
particularly enthusiastic about selling 
your goods because I am always 
warmly welcomed after I have shown 
my samples.”’ 

Mrs. Flannery says: ‘‘My people 
were so pleased that they told me not 
to forget to bring my beautiful robes. 
I have made many friends and all 
wait for me to come with my goods.”’ 


“Do I need experience?” 

Mrs. Roche says: ‘‘ Any well-dressed 
woman should be able to make big 
money selling your goods."’ Mrs. Cox 
of Mississippi says: ‘‘ The most timid 
and inexperienced person can sell the 
Schweizer goods, as they ‘talk’ them- 
selves.” 
We Help You: You do not have to de- 
pend upon yourself alone. Our Man- 
ager of Representatives will answer 
any questions, will coach you, will bea 
true friend and teacher. We have 
helped 2,000 women to be a success. 






Mrs. Smith 
says: ‘‘ Your 
goods are fas- 
J cinating and 

How much money can! make?” sell themselves. 

. I found it very 

You can make. any amount you 4,3.) 40 sell 
want—one of our representatives for $1,700 wiih dik 
five years averaged as high as $1,000a pace mene 
season. It is actually easy for you to i 
make $100. 

Spending a little time regularly, you can make $200 — 
$400— $500! It depends wholly upon how much time you 
can give it! 


OUR PROPOSITION! 


that your opportunity is unlimited. 
of our customers in your vicinity. 


NO CAPITAL NEEDED: You need invest no money. Women of re- 
finement who need money but who have never known what it was to 
work before are our most successful representatives. Last season 600 
wholly inexperienced women started with us—every one made money— 
many made big money! 

GOOD SERVICE: We handle orders promptly—delivery free—your 
customer's satisfaction guaranteed. 

START EARLY: All of our representatives say, the earlier they start, 
the more money they make. Send the coupon today for our book, 
“How You Can Make Big Money” and our proposition and actual 
samples. Applications for territory considered in order received. De- 
lay may cost you your opportunity. Don't postpone writing. Begin 
right now to be financially independent. 


We also furnish you with names 

















Schweizer-Importers, Inc. 


O.ro swiss 


Dept. A 




















actual samples of your robes and your proposition to representatives. 


Name. 


FIRM “# ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 


414W.31St. New York 





SCHWEIZER — IMPORTERS, INC. 
Old Swiss Firm Established 25 Years 
Dept. A, 414 West 31st Street, New York 
Please send me, free, your booklet, ‘How You Can Make Big Money,” 
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Impossible Angela 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


The red hen is really a hoodoo in our village. 
We feel like we own a camel, or something we 
don’t know what to do with; and so I says: 
‘* Ladies, let us adjourn sine die, as it looks like 
snow, and we all got to be up and doing to- 
morrow, which is the day of our annual.” 

Next morning, while I was dressing, I tipped 
over a tray of pins and I says to Amos: “I’ve 
started out wrong.” 

“Prunes!” said he. ‘‘What’s pins got to do 
with it?” 

“Man,” said I, ‘‘while I’m no believer in 
signs, ’cepting the way the clouds act and the 
wind and tea grounds and the red hen, I don’t 
like to overturn pins.” 

I hoped to get an extra expression onto my 
chicken crust so’t the dishing up committee 
would elect it to be served to the Bricks. 
There’s lots goes on to a church dinner that 
the world never hears about and, as I’ve stated, 
while the rivalry betwixt our denominations is 
perfectly Christian, yet we always want to beat 
and cause talk. ; 

But in spite of the pins I didn’t have no 
drawbacks. By ten o’clock I was helping set 
tables in the basement dining room of our 
church with geraniums-in-bloom center deco- 
rations and all our best family knives and 
forks. Eatables were pouring in and about 
eleven o’clock we sent out Tommy Camp with 
a cowbell to ring an advertisement reminder of 
our annual, and our men folks brought water 
and poked the fire, set on the boiler for coffee 
and cracked jokes. 

“Things are going too smooth,” fretted 
Callie Hart, who was sorting apple from peach 
and cherry from berry on the pie shelf. “I 
dreamed about fish last night and you know 
what that means—we’re liable to get into a net 
o’ trouble.” 

“Vou got the toothache again, Callie,” said 
I; ‘but of course we’re all nervous as a wren 
till it’s over and we don’t run short. You be 
thankful you’re not a coffee committee like 
me.” I just sit on my chair and dip out’n a 
boiler most frozen stiff with anxiety till the 
cups begin returning for a second helping and 
I can unbend my mind to feel I ain’t got it too 
weak. But I never said all that to Callie. I 
just acted competent and went right on tying 
up handfuls of coffee in squares of cheesecloth. 
A committee duty is to inspire hope. 


= ERE comes Angela Regina,” said Mrs. 

Sholem Barney, who had two deep wrin- 
kles of anxiety and a trembling hand and was 
a bread committee. “If I had my way she’d 
stay to home. I believe in giving our minister 
his dinner, but Angela ought to pay. She buys 
chocolates I can’t afford and then gives just a 
cent in the collections.” 

““That’s all the other children give,”’ said I. 
I want to be just to our minister’s little niece. 

Angela sauntered around, eying the eatables. 

‘‘ Are you going to begin on that?” she asked, 
pointing to Jennie Nolan’s pie. Jennie is real 
‘‘near”’ and never uses much butter. ‘“‘If so, I 
believe I’ll not eat just now. There are twenty 
Brick Church people already sitting around 
the wall waiting.” 

Mrs. Motgan switched the Nolan pie to one 
side and, oh joy, mine was to be served in- 
stead! I felt light as a feather bed and the 
coffee smelled attractive like the hymn says 
coral strands do. 

We were in the midst of serving the first- 
comers when Jim Been came edging through 
to the kitchen empty-handed. I can assure you 
we gasped, for the Beens live on a farm and 
had promised a three-chicken pie, a big one. 
“My wife,” says he, “‘is down in bed with 
pleurisy and can’t contribute.” 

Dear sorrows! And we were depending so 
on a Been pie beca2"se she don’t scrimp. 

Then, as Mrs. Poole says, ‘‘ misfortunes 
never come singly,” and we got word from 
Quiteria Landor that she’d discovered that all 
her killable hens were sick and she daren’t to 
send any. 

“T’ve heard,” said Waity Ann Todd, who 
was, as usual, at the dishpan, ‘‘that it kills 
germs to cook ’em good.” 

Augusta Beebee went all to pieces and cut 
her finger with a carving knife and said she felt 
it in her bones we’d come out the little end of 
the horn this time. 

“Never you mind,” said Aunt Petunia 
Maydew; ‘“‘Mrs. Morgan always bakes an 
extra.””, But when we interviewed Mrs. Mor- 
gan she said she didn’t this year because, here- 
tofore, none had been needed; so she and Mr. 
Morgan had been obliged to eat the extra 
alone and got so tired of it! 


p. ngae above!” cried Grandma John Fos- 
ter. “I’d go home and make one, but 
it’s too late.” 

“The dinner was excellent,” said a sweet 
voice at our elbows. ‘“‘I only wish it was a 
progressive one, for Abby usually has stewed 
beef after-a church affair and you should have 
seen Mrs. Deacon Bixby’s face when she tasted 
the new pie. It was so good it made me think 
of India.”’ Angela leaned against the kitchen 
wall of our church. ‘“‘I do not believe the 
Brick Aid can think up anything half so nice as 
the Iowa pie.” 

Well, we just went right on serving, generous 
to Bricks, skimpy to our own, and sent out 
word to Tommy Camp to hush up on the cow 
bell, and hoped for the best and feared the 
worst. But still folks continued to come, and 
we had a record-breaking crowd. We had 
enough to have set us up in our minds for a 
whole year if we’d only been sure of not run- 
ning short. 

“T got faith,” said Waity Ann Todd, ‘that 
our pies hold out like the Bible meal ’n’ oil.” 

We brightened up a mite as the crowd 
thinned away, though six Brick Church women 
sat like cement in camp chairs around the wall 


to see the outcome. There was just one help- 
ing of chicken left when word came to the 
kitchen that the Parkinson family of three had 
arrived, that we thought safe at his father’s 
sick bed over in the next county, and brought, 
their sister and brother-in-law. 

I'll never feel queerer or goner in my coffin 
than I did that minute. Cassie Bone was pale 
as a ghost, Angela Regina just gave a queer 
little gurgle and fled out the back door, Ly- 
netta’ Cole was so senseless she washed her 


-hands in a dish of cabbage salad and Waity 


Ann Todd cried into a dish towel. The rest of 
our Aid just tableau’d in their tracks like mar- 
ble. Then, her head held high, her mouth 
curved into a smile, appeared to our astonished - 
gaze Angela Regina, coming through the door 
with a life preserver, so to say—a small but 
beautiful chicken pie, a butter-made, fluted- 
around-the-edge chicken pie. 

“T give it gladly,” says she, ‘‘to save Uncle 
George’s church.” 

Well, it sounded like a simoon or a typhoon 
or some foreign invasion in our church’s base- 
ment. The waiters begin to flax around, Waity 
Ann splashed joyfully at the dishpan and 
Betty Forties walked over to Angela, and says 
she, ‘‘ Forgive me, child, I am a sinful woman,”’ 
and kissed our minister’s little legacy on the 
mouth. I caught Angela carefully rubbing her 
lips behind a cupboard door, and I wondered 
how long ’twould be before Betty was blowing 
around the village about Angela, her clothes 
and her conduct. 


HE six Brick ladies faded out of our dining 

room. We all relaxed and Angela reigned, 
like a queen, on a dry-goods box, eating the 
last piece of the Iowa pie. 

“Angela,” said Lynetta Cole, “I wish you 
played with dolls. I’d make you an outfit com- 
plete from shoes to hat.” 

‘““Angela,”’ said Mrs. Beebée, ‘“‘you come 
over to my house to dinner to-morrow and 
escape the stewed beef.” 

Mrs. Tanner told our minister’s little niece 
that she’d see to it that, a whole Iowa pie 
was hers by Monday noon, and the entire Aid 
couldn’t say or do enough for Angela Regina. 

It was a day or so after the minister’s little 
niece collected all the promises that she dropped 
into my sitting room just as Amos had finished 
cracking a pan of butternuts and I had come 
up cellar with russet apples. Angela curled up 
in my big live-goose-feather-cushioned calico 
rocker, a plate of nuts in her lap, an apple in 
her hand. 

“Well,” she began, ‘‘ wasn’t it lucky that the 
red hen came to our village?” 

“Why?” said I, laying down the gray sock I 
was toeing off. ‘What do you mean?” 

Amos peered over the top of the county 
paper, a sparkle of anticipation in his eyes. 

“* After all the hairbrushes, boots and stones 
and language thrown at that chicken she really, 
in the end, laid down her life for the church.”’ 
Angela gazed hard at the apple she held, twirl- 
ing it by the stem. 

“*See here,” said I, low down in my mind as 
if I’'d just got a telegram and scared to open it, 
“‘where is that hen?” 

“T promised Tommy Dale not to tell,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘He has a new gun and is scared stiff for 
fear he’l] get pink eye or some other distemper, 
but the hen really committed suicide—she flew 
right at the gun. I thought at once of ‘waste 
not, want not’ and how the Aid might need it. 
Besides, ‘all’s fair in love and war.’”’ 

“War!” said I. ‘What war?” 

“But do you know,” went on our minister’s 
little legacy, ‘‘that Abby hadn’t any more than 
got that hen between crusts when she ran a 
tack into her toe?” 

“Angela,” said I, “‘is Abby a party to this?”’ 

“Oh, no; she thinks ’twas a donation to the 
parsonage. It looked just like any other hen 
with the feathers off.” 

Amos chuckled and fanned himself with the 
paper. ‘“‘How about Mrs. Parkinson and the 
rest of Brick?” asked he. 

“Amos,” said I, ‘‘ you got to guard this like 
it was a powder factory with a match on it 
liable to go off.” 

“‘Marthy,”’ said he dryly, ‘‘ Angela and I’ll 
look out for the factory if you’ll see to the 
match.” 


ELL, in spite of all caution it leaked out 

that the Parkinsons, who are dreadful 
superstitious, had eaten the red hen at our 
annual, and the brother-in-law’s barn burned 
down, and Mrs. Parkinson went to bed and 
sent for Doctor Pease, and the village buzzed, 
and our Aid was about flayed alive by Brick 
folks’ tongues, and Lynetta Cole was for de- 
porting Angela back to India, where our pastor 
had brought her from. 

As it was, though, he talked to his little 
niece, but she vowed she did it for the good of 
his church; so he just rumpled his hair and got 
a worried expression into his gray eyes. 

Baucis Bascomb said if all the switches 
our minister hasn’t used when he’d ought to 
were planted there’d be a thicket in the par- 
sonage garden. All the same I’d about as soon 
have eaten the hen as to undertake to punish 
Angela Regina. 

“Tt puzzles me,” said she to Amos as he was 
shelling corn one snowy day in my kitchen, 
“how anyone found out that the Parkinsons 
had eaten that red hen. I never told and the 
Dales were starting for Michigan the very after- 
noon it happened. Tommy was too scared to 
tell.” 

Amos’ eyes narrowed as he glanced at me. 
I never said a word and went on stoning raisins, 
but I felt in my mind that if Serena Loftus and 
Bennetta Bird and Pleasie Mather had re- 
peated it they were no friends of mine. 

“Anyhow,” said Angela, “‘I’m glad I’m an 
Episcopalian. Red hens never bother us.” 
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Sturdy childhood is largely a question of the right kind of food. Purina Branzos 
For sturdy, vigorous development, children must have a com- Bi Pa ca Ie a 


with all the virtues of the bran 

e ° ° ° ° coat, plus the nutritive value 

plete food; muscle-making, bone-building and ner ve-nourishing. of the wheat. Makes delicious 
mufnhns, porridge, bread, etc. 


‘ . ‘ ‘ In checkerboard packages. 
Ralston supplies the very elements a growing child needs to build a strong Sensis cing 
constitution. It also has mildly laxative qualities which promote normal action Ralston—Purina Branzos, 


a “be Purina Whole Wheat Flour— 
of the digestive organs. Ralston is whole wheat in the most delicious form. se adaaies tie tune ene 


each sufficient for one meal. 
Do try it—buy a checkerboard box from your grocer today. ean Gaaoe Titan 
of Rockies). Recipe Folders 
Free. Ralston Purina Co. 
810 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Your Ideal Home 


Your ideal home is possible of attainment thru Aladdin’s intensely practical system—the ideal 
and the practical combined. Aladdin’s Book of Homes has a message for you—whatever your plans 
or circumstances may be. It will help you acquire a valuable knowledge of home-building, points 
out right and wrong ways, brings you a knowledge of costs and shows how you can eliminate waste 
and save money. 


ALADDIN Service the Foundation of Economy 


The Aladdin system of home-building is founded on the elimination of waste. It helps the home 
builder avoid waste of material and labor. It gives the home builder a bigger home and a better home 
for less money. Thousands of American home builders have tested and approved Aladdin’s great 
service—the original and first readi-cut system. 


Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee How to Avoid High Costs 


Aladdin's Dollar-A-Knot Guarantee, which has High lumber costs necessitate a more careful 
been in effect for nearly five years, is but one evi- utilization of all materials. Waste becomes more 
dence of the built-in quality whichisa partofevery costly as prices rise. Aladdin’s Readi-Cut System 
Aladdin Home. Finer materials cannot be had _ offsets the advanced costs of labor and material. 
than those used in the construction of Aladdin The Aladdin Book of Homes tells how to avoid 
Homes. present high building costs. 


Twelve Years of Success Behind ALADDIN Homes 


Aladdin’s Readi-Cut System of Construction was originated twelve years ago, since which time 
thousands of Aladdin Homes have been built thruout the country. Wherever you live there is an Aladdin 
Home near you. The vast experience of the Aladdin organization is at your command to assist you in 
solving your own home building problem. 


Beautiful and Modern Homes at Surprisingly Low Costs 


Over 100 designs and as many sizes of modern and beautiful homes are shown in the Aladdin 
Book—bungalows of from 2 to 10 rooms, two-story dwellings, cottages of many kinds and summer 
cottages and garages are all illustrated and priced for your inspection. 


What You Get With Mrs Houses are ae waste Ce rage — 
addin price includes all materials cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, 

Your ALADDIN Home millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, 

windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, nails, paint, varnishes. The 

material is shipped to you in a sealed box car, complete, ready to erect. Safe arrival 

of the complete material in perfect condition is guaranteed. Send stamps today for a 

copy of ‘‘ Aladdin Homes”’ No. 110. 


THE ALADDIN CoO. ist ixaaia’Ave. Bay City, Mich. 


Canadian Address: Canadian Aladdin Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 



































““ My inquiries are—shall we say in the nature 
of research? After dawn to-morrow no record 
will remain of an act which will be remem- 
bered as one of the sorriest of modern history. 
That isa pity. It would be so very interesting 
to know something of its details.” 

“It is absurd. You waste your time.” Be- 
neath Oberhanzen’s coldness one could glimpse 
the hot fusing, deep down in him, of anger and 
bewilderment. Then he played a last card—a 
magnificent bit of bluff. ‘ All I know,” said he 
with a leer, “is that no witnesses remain.” 

“Ah! Then you do know about it?” 

“Certainly !’’ The wolf eyes were downright 
angry now. “We all knew—and were happy 
because (a fitting end had come to a sneak- 
ing 

‘Easy there!” I broke in. “Easy. You’re 
talking about a woman, a dead woman!” For 
the life of me I could not keep silent. 

“And you—who are you?”’ He turned on me 
in a flash, snarling, all the mask of disciplined 
poise fallen from him, seeming more than ever 
like a wolf—a trapped wolf at bay. ‘“‘ What do 
you know of this?” 

“T know about as much as you do!” I 
blazed back at him. And then, remembering 
my manners, I turned to the general with a 
word of apology. But that excellent gentleman 
with his imperturbable gray eyes flashed for me 
to continue, to have my say. 

“Herr Lieutenant’”—I am free to confess 
my voice shook—‘‘I know much of you and 
your Order of St. George. I know how you 
stood at the left of your firing squad of six 
men there in the courtyard of St. Gilles” —he 
winced at that—‘‘and ordered them to fire. 
I know that you then stepped over to the body, 
crumpled on the wet pavement, and tore a 
piece from the dress of the woman whose soul 
had risen—for a souvenir!” 

““Ah!” I could hear the repressed exclama- 
tion of the Frenchman at my elbow. But my 
zttention was on the man before me. The wolf 
cyes were glaring now, dilated. 

“And then,” I continued, “‘then all at once 
you noticed that the plaster on the wall at the 
side of where the woman had stood was nicked 
and, looking closer, you discovered that a 
bullet had struck there. The dust and particles 
were quite dry, despite the wet mist which had 
soaked everything else. So you knew it was 
one of the bullets which had just been fired. 
Quickly, then, you examined the body, finding 
only five wounds. Unquestionably one of 
your men had deliberately aimed well to the 
side. And that, Herr Lieutenant, made you 
angry, very angry.” 

‘‘ Lieber Gott!”? The low words escaped the 
set lips of the Prussian. 

‘*One man of the six had committed a crime, 
a grave military crime. He had disobeyed 
orders. But which one? Ah, there was the 
difficulty! And by that time your firing squad 
had gone. Am [ right, Herr Lieutenant?” 

I thought he would jump at my throat. But 
his only movement was to wet his lips. 

‘““You reported at once. Orders went out to 
reassemble the men of the firing squad, but 
that took time, as they had been chosen from 
various commands and immediately after the 
execution had been sent back to their regi- 
ments, each sternly warned never to mention 
what he had seen. But in the course of the 
day—that day when you quietly went to 
Grand Headquarters to receive this token of 
the Emperor’s approval’’—I held the decora- 
tion before him—‘‘ there were rounded up only 
five of those six men. Do you see now, Herr 
Lieutenant? You did not know that the sixth 
man was never found.” 





Aa you?”? The wolf eyes of Lieutenant 
Oberhanzen bored into me, fairly devour- 
ing my features. But disappointment and 
doubt were written in them; he could not re- 
call; he could be sure of nothing. 

With a curl of his lips for me, he faced the 
general then. He was the color of clay, but 
held himself rigid. “It is true.’ That was all 
he said. Then he saluted, and turned to the 
door and what lay beyond it for him. 

“‘One moment, Herr Lieutenant,” the gen- 
eral checked him. “You have told me. I will 
tell you now what you asked: how we knew 
that you carried the Order of St. George. 
Here!’ He handed the prisoner the written 
sheet before him. ‘‘ A German airman dropped 
it in the village.” 


The Sixth Man 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 





We watched the face of that betrayed soldier, 
marveling at his self-control. The disciplined 
Prussian—just then the look of the wolf was 
clearer than ever in his eyes—never wavered. 
I don’t think his hand even shook. 

It seemed an age to us. He drank in the 
meaning of that message. He understood, of 
course, at a glance—and God knows what bit- 
ter hate must have burned within him! Then 
a little spot of color—amazingly bright it was 
in contrast to the chalkiness—crept out on 
each cheek. I noticed, too, that drops of per- 
spiration were on his forehead. Most unforget- 
able of all, the teeth in front were biting the in- 
side of his lower lip, grinding a piece of it, while 
a tiny spurt of blood oozed from his mouth. 

Then, taking from the table the decoration 
of the Order of St. George, the general held it 
out toward the spy. ‘‘Here! Take it! It is 
yours.”’ Lieutenant Oberhanzen took it me- 
chanically, like a man moving in sleep. And 
then he went out, his head erect. 

“T thought,”’ observed the general when he 
was gone, ‘‘he’d like that about his neck; he 
appeared much attached to it.” 


V HILE my friend was telling me this 

story I held in my hand the decoration 
he had passed to me. I examined it again. Its 
ribbon, I noted, was stained dark. 

“‘Blood,” explained my friend. ‘“ Lieutenant 
Oberhanzen was placed in a guard tent in a 
small barbed-wire corral. But that night a 
chance bomb from a German taube—out gun- 
ning for headquarters, probably—dropped on 
the corral. Two soldiers on guard and the lieu- 
tenant were killed instantly. The general told 
me to keep the decoration.” 

“But how in the world did you know those 
details about the execution? You weren’t— 
surely your special work doesn’t make a man 
go to such lengths as that?” 

“Evidently the old general had some such 
notion,” replied my friend with a bit of a 
smile. ‘‘No. That would be stretching things 
too far—and over-dangerous. I couldn’t tell 
him, but I can tell you.” He paused then 
and, taking the decoration from my hands, he 
wrapped the stained silken ribbon about the 
medal and deposited it in his vest pocket. 

“‘T could not speak before, because the man 
who told me what occurred at the shooting 
was still alive; at least, I thought he was. And 
it did no harm to let Lieutenant Oberhanzen 
think that perhaps J was that sixth man whom 
they never found. But the truth is, that the 
sixth member of the firing squad came to me 
immediately after the execution. His name 
doesn’t matter; he was an honest, decent Ger- 
man clerk. He told me everything, all the 
beastly details, even how the lieutenant 
snatched a piece of the woman’s dress as a 
souvenir. The rest of it—what occurred after 
the firing squad withdrew—I guessed, and 
from the look of Oberhanzen’s face I evidently 
came pretty close to the truth.” 

‘‘What happened to this sixth man?” 

“That is the point; that is why I couldn’t 
speak before. You see, we were neutral then, 
yet I committed a very unneutral act—one far 
worse than that for which Edith Caveli died. 
The soldier clerk told me how he had fired at 
the wall, that he could not send his bullet into 
the woman. But, having done it, he was over- 
whelmed with fear. He had a most positive 
presentiment that his act would be discovered, 
and we both knew what that meant, although 
we had no idea then that a wholesale destruc- 
tion of the participants had been planned.” 

““You helped him escape?” 

“Exactly. He was hidden in my rooms 
until arrangements were made for him to 
reach a vessel going to the United States. 
It was not until months later—long after my 
meeting with the general—that I learned his 
boat had been sent to the bottom by a Ger- 
man submarine. He was drowned.” 

“Extraordinary!” 

“Quite so.” My friend lit a cigarette 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Fate apparently marked every 
man connected with the execution of that 
nurse. Each died at German hands. General 
von Sauberschweig, the military governor, 
was retired shortly afterward and there is an 
odd story of his having been accidentally 
killed while shooting on his estate near Baden. 

“‘Only one man remains—the man by whose 
order this decoration was conferred: . the 
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Kaiser; and I wonder how his time will come! 





He Found Out 


DEALER in oil stoves recently wanted to 

find out what kind of a market existed 
for his product on Western farms. So he se- 
cured a special list of names of farmers’ wives 
living in the Central West, and wrote them 
each a letter. To one of his letters he received 
this answer, which must stand as one of the 
cleverest replies penned by a woman: 


My dear Sir: Your favor, asking various ques- 
tions about the use of oil stoves on Western farms, 
is duly received. : 

I am pleased to realize that you, living in an 
age of electricity, are inclined to sympathize with 
us outerbarbarians, of whom you confess you are 
ignorant, and conceive of us as still living in the 
age of coal-oil stoves, etc. As a matter of fact, 
water runs down hill here very much as it does in 
New England. So a group of gentlemen, observ- 
ing that phenomenon, assumed that it might 
generate electricity, as with you, and forthwith 
installed a plant, with the result that we farmers 
also light our homes, cook our meals, wash, iron, 
churn, grind our grain, pump water and milk cows 
by electricity, very much as, doubtless, your farm- 
ers do, although I have noticed a great many who 
do not, when visiting at the home of my ancestors 
in Bristol, in Rhode Island, which lies, as you re- 
call, a little to the south of Massachusetts. 


Some of us also read on occasion. This farm, 
for example, subscribes for about a dozen period- 
icals, and two daily newspapers are left at our 
door about as early as the ‘‘Transcript”’ finds its 
way to your doorway each morning. 

I do not believe there is a farmer in this county 
who does not own from one to two or three auto- 
mobiles. Most of us see a good deal of the coun- 
try. This family has just made a little run of some 
1400 miles through Colorado, and is inclined to 
visit your part of the country next summer. 

I regret that the cut at the head of this letter 
shows our farm buildings, a part of them at least, 
instead of those of some of our neighbors, as our 
improvements are somewhat obsolete. 

I assure you, my dear sir, that the Central West 
is not behind New England. 
tive that we know much more of our country as a 
whole than do the denizens of your section. Iam 
well acquainted, for example, with the location of 
King’s Chapel, ‘the Granary Burying Ground, 
Copp’s Hill, and many other objects which at- 
tained historical importance before politicians 
deemed it necessary to have Gaelic taught in your 
primary schools and all the Yankees had not yet 
emigrated to Kansas. 

I regret that you people do not travel more in 
the hinterland of America. You would find it in- 
teresting. It is, as my husband says, a h—1 of a 
fine country. 


Indeed, I am posi- - 


Who wouldn't be 
checked silk ? 


As becoming as pink 


quality. No. 25. Price $25. 


wear with Kleinert’s Gem 


carries Betty Dresses for practi- 
cally every occasion. If no store is near 
ee delivery of the dress illustrated. 


Wales Good Luck Plosh- 
kin (Statuette), 20c. Style Book 
of many Betty Wales Dresses of 
various materials, free. 


105 Waldorf Building, New York City 


joyful in this smart | 


cheeks, it is. The hanging 3 
waist, the elusive belt, the | 
shirred pockets appeal in | 
their charm and novelty as | 
strongly to the older woman | 
as to her younger sister. Both | 
delight, too, in Betty Wales | 


Made of serviceable silk, ready to | 

r Dress Shields. | 

Sizes from 14 xx One exclusive store | 
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A Louis XV suite in hand- 
somely carved mahogany, 
with finely woven cane pan- 
els and Karpenesque spring 
cushion upholstery, 
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No. 5589 D 


Y these characteristics you may 
know Karpen Furniture: its 
wonderfully deep, soft cushioning, the 
richness of its fabrics, its beauty of de- 
sign, its fine construction. 


Karpen Furniture 


is sturdily made from fine, well-seasoned 
woods, by skilled cabinet-makers. Its 
Karpenesque upholstery is unique in 
its hundreds of tiny springs, of unusual 
flexibility and strength, hidden between 
the spring foundation and the filling of 
softest cotton or down. Its coverings of 
velvets, tapestries, brocades and cre- 
tonnes aré the choicest obtainable. 
Send 14c for the Karpen Book 22. 
If your furniture dealer cannot show you 
Karpen Furniture, send for our beautiful 
illustrated book of period and modern de- 
signs, shown singly and in complete suites. 
S. KARPEN & BROS. 
baie i 900 S. Michigan | 
Ave., Chicago 
37th St. and 


Broadway, 
New York 
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What Bran Does 


Served in Dainty Ways 





Hidden in flavory flakes, it 
makes a delightful dish 





It clears many a complexion 





It aids bubbling spirits, vitality, 
good cheer 





It saves many a headache, many a 
dull day, many a case of ‘‘ blues’’ 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. 


It belongs on wheat, where 
Nature put it, as a roughage. 
Without it, fine foods clog. 


Folks who exercise much 
may get along without it. But 
not sedentary people. Their 
lack of bran compels the use 
of drugs. 


In some way people must 
keep clean inside, else they 
can’t keep well. 


Good Cheer Food 


Many a dull day, many a 
grouch, are due to lack of 
bran. Many a day when one 
doesn’t feel fit. 


Bad complexions, bad di- 
gestions often indicate the 
need. That’s why a thousand 
doctor-writers now urge the 
use of bran. 


But Not Clear Bran 


But clear bran is tasteless, 
harsh, unlikable. People soon 
quit it, however much they 
need it. 


So, by doctor’s advice, we 
make a food called Petti- 
john’s. It is soft wheat rolled 
into flavory flakes, which hide 
25 per cent of bran. 


The bran is tender. It comes 
in flake form, which makes it 
doubly efficient. People who 
eat it scarcely notice the bran. 


The result is a_ breakfast 
dainty which everybody likes. 
A whole-wheat dish of which 
nobody ever tires. Yet it starts 
the day aright. It supplies the 
system with its needed bran. 


Try It One Week 


Note how folks enjoy it. 
Note its good effects. Note 
how gradually and pleasantly 
it ends a wrong condition. 
Then you will know why doc- 
tors urge a daily bran food. 
And we do not believe that 
ever again you will wish to go 
without it. 


Order a package now. 


Pettijohns 


A Cereal Dainty—25% Bran 











Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food 


is a flavory cereal dainty, whose 
delicious flakes hide 25 per cent 
unground bran. Sold in _ pack- 
ages. 





Pettijohn’s Flour 


is 75 per cent white patent flour 
mixed with 25 per cent bran 
flakes. Use like Graham flour in 
any recipe. 




















Stories for Junior Red Cross Workers 
By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 





The Boy Who Kept the Flag Floating 





mai N THE Boston Common there 
3|| stands a monument by the fa- 
mous sculptor, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, which is a tribute to 
Colonel Robert Gould Shaw 
and his brave black regiment. 
Carved in the stone we see a pic- 
ture of Colonel Shaw, mounted 
on his big army horse, leading his colored boys 
of the 54th Massachusetts Regiment. 

Colonel Shaw was of a fine old New England 
family; he was a graduate of Harvard College 
and, from birth, had had every advantage 
which wealth and position could give. During 
the Civil War he was serving with the 2d 
Massachusetts Regiment, but when Governor 
Andrew, of Massachusetts, appointed Shaw as 
colonel of the 54th, he came back to Boston and 
marched with his colored soldiers to the South. 

The 54th did good service among the islands 
off the coast of South Carolina, and fought 
bravely at James Island, and then they were 
hurriedly marched on toward Fort Wagner, 
which stronghold the Northern Army was 
most anxious to take. 

When General Strong saw the men at Morris 
Island he felt that they were weary from their 
long hard march and he expressed his sym- 
pathy; but he knew that Colonel Shaw was 
anxious to place his troops beside the white 
troops, and so he gave Shaw the position of 
honor in leading the assault on Fort Wagner. 














HE men were only too anxious to follow 
their brave commander and lead the at- 
tack, and at once they showed their willingness. 
Darkness came on, but the brave black boys, 
without time for supper or any rest, pushed 
forward to this night attack upon the fort. 
Colonel Robert Shaw led the regiment 
through the deep ditch that surrounded the 
fort, and the men began to climb steadily on- 
ward up over the embankment. Under a heavy 


fire, which lighted up the blackness of the 
night, the men advanced after their fearless 
commander. On and on toward the top they 
climbed, Colonel Shaw leading them. Gaining 
the ramparts he stood there for a moment with 
uplifted sword, shouting ‘Forward, 54th!” 
and then fell dead, shot through the heart. 


URING the. heavy fire the gallant color 

sergeant, John Wall, fell in the outer 
trench, but before the flag could fall to the 
ground it was seized by Sergeant William H. 
Carney, and he carried it up the slope. Fol- 
lowing closely his leader, Colonel Shaw, 
through the storm of shot and shell, this brave 
black boy held the Stars and Stripes up over 
the parapet of the fort. Sergeant Carney was 
wounded severely in the thigh, but, he fell only 
upon his knees and planted the flag upon the 
parapet and lay down upon the outer slope to 
get as much shelter as possible from the deadly 
firing. Later, when the second brigade came 
up, he kept the flag flying over the fort until 
the second conflict ended. He was wounded 
in the head as well as in the thigh, but when 
the troops retreated he followed them, creeping 
on one knee and still holding up the flag. 

When he was carried into the field hospital 
his wounded comrades cheered him and the 
flag which he held. Although he was nearly 
exhausted from the loss of blood he responded 
to their greeting and exclaimed: 

“Boys, the old flag never touched the 
ground!” 

And so, when we look at the Boston monu- 
ment, we not only think of the brave young 
Harvard hero, Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, 
who feli leading his troops at Fort Wagner, 
and whose body was left buried in a soldier’s 
trench among those of his colored troops, but 
we also think of that brave colored hero, Ser- 
geant William H. Carney, who under fire car- 
ried the flag and never let it “‘ touch the ground.”’ 





The Boy Who Was Sent to Find Out 





E MUST find out the strength 
of our enemy, the position of 
4 their troops and some knowl- 
4; edge of their fortifications,” 
‘| said General George Washing- 
|| ton to a group of his officers. 
|} It was no wonder that Gen- 
ae =} eral Washington was worried, 
for at that time the American troops were en- 
trenched at Harlem Heights. Winter was com- 
ing on and many of the soldiers were without 
proper clothing. Food was scarce and some of 
the men were ill, while the British troops were 
well fed and housed and occupied the best 
positions, and their army was supported by 
armed vessels guarding the harbor. And so 
the perplexed general asked Colonel Knowlton 
to obtain a volunteer to go in disguise into the 
British camp and get the information. 

Colonel Knowlton called together a group of 
young officers and told them of the need. They 
were shocked and hurt at the request, and re- 
fused. “Act asaspy? Never!” 

Knowlton was making one more appeal, and 
had about given up hope of finding the right 
man, when a pale young officer appeared and 
said calmly: ‘I will undertakeit.’’ This young 
man was Captain Nathan Hale, a young 
schoolmaster from Connecticut, and hardly 
had he offered his services than he was sur- 
rounded by protesting friends. 

“Do not go, Hale; you are just entering on 
a promising career as an officer, and you risk 
all to become a spy; you will be hanged as a 
spy if you are caught,”’ they said. 

“Every kind of service necessary for the 
public good becomes honorable by being neces- 
sary. If the exigencies of my country demand 
a peculiar service its claims to the performance 
of that service are imperious,”’ he replied. 

His friends were silenced by these manly 
words. And, bidding them good-by, he went 
with Colonel Knowlton to see General George 
Washington and receive final instructions. 














E feo very night Hale left the camp and, 
with two faithful friends, went to Norwalk. 
Here he changed his regimentals for a citizen’s 
dress of brown cloth and, witha broad-brimmed 
hat, he disguised himself as a country school- 
master. He told the men to wait for him there, 
for he expected to return on the twentieth of 
September, and they should row out for him. 

He then went across the sound to Hunting- 
ton Bay and, as a schoolmaster searching for 
a position, claiming to be disgusted with the 
rebel cause, he went frcm camp to camp, 


making careful observations, drawings and 
memorandums of the fortifications. And when 
he had finished his work he came back to Hunt- 
ington Bay, where he planned to recross the 
sound to Norwalk. He wore shoes with loose 
inner soles, and between the soles he concealed 
the drawings and memorandums, which he had 
written in Latin on very thin paper. 


| Shamnery aed very sure of his disguise Hale 
went into a tavern and engaged a room for 
the night. But some one recognized him and 
gave the information to the British. 

Early next morning Hale went toward the 
shore and, seeing a boat come toward him, he 
waved his hat in salute, for he thought that 
his friends were coming for him. He ran down 
the bank and to his amazement saw six British 
sailors and knew that escape was impossible. 

They took him on board the British guard- 
ship Halifax, and he was stripped and searched, 
and his drawings and memorandums were 
found in his shoes. Then he was taken in a 
small boat over to General Howe’s headquarters. 

The General examined the prisoner and, 
without the formality of a trial, upon the evi- 
dence hidden in his shoes he condemned 
Nathan Hale to be hanged as a spy the next 
morning at sunrise. He was then given over 
to the provost marshal, William Cunningham, 
a notoriously cruel man. 

While preparations were made for his exe- 
cution, Nathan Hale wrote farewell letters 
to his mother and to his sisters and a last 
message of love to his betrothed. But 
when the notes were finished, Cunningham 
snatched them from the prisoner, read them 
and tore them to shreds. Captain Hale asked 
for a clergyman to come to him and for a Bible 
to read, but Cunningham refused these last 
requests. 

On a lovely Sabbath morning, September 22, 
1776, Nathan Hale was led out to die. The 
limb of an apple tree was the gallows, and 
when Cunningham said, with a sneer, ‘‘ Make 
your dying speech and confession, you young 
rebel,’’ Captain Nathan Hale threw back his 
head proudly and, looking up toward the blue 
sky, answered 1n a calm, clear voice: 

“T only regret that I have but one hfe to 
lose for my country.” 

So ended the life of Nathan Hale. He never 
cared for personal promotion or fame. His one 
desire had been to serve his country; and he 
had sacrificed his life in the love of liberty. 


Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. 
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Mrs. Redding Sees it Through 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


“‘Nonsense!”’ cried grandmother with spirit. 
“Who wouldn’t bear being squeezed into a 
pulp by such a lad?” 

It was the way we all felt. We followed him 
about, Sally and Sue, Jimmy, his father and 
I. How could we do else, with the time so 
short? Not that we spoke of that—what was 
the use? Instead we talked frankly of the voy- 
age, of the training to come in the French 
camp, of the difference between French meth- 
ods and those in our army. Jack boasted a 
little of his achievement in not only brushing 
up his college French but in acquiring all 
there was to get from a certain phrase book 
specially recommended for the present crisis, 
full of the idioms and current technicalities 
which would serve the new army best. 

“You see,” he demonstrated, ‘‘the usual 
sort of classroom stuff: ‘Can you recommend 
a place where the best gloves are sold?’ or 
‘Who is the lady in the opera box on my right?’ 
won’t be exactly the dope we need now. It’ll 
be more useful to be able to yell: ‘Where in 
thunder is my cartridge belt?’ or ‘Get down 
quick! Let ’em have it from Trench 23!’” 

“‘T should say that an officer who had man- 
aged to mislay his cartridge belt wouldn’t have 
enough initiative to order anybody to fire 
from Trench 23,” his father observed dryly. 

At which Jack promptly leaped to his feet, 
pulled Barry to his, braced his foot against 
Barry’s foot, gripped his father’s right hand 
with a peculiar deadly grip, and commanded 
sternly: ‘‘See if you can push me over!” 


OR a full three minutes the two strained 

against each other. Barry is heavier than 
Jack, and his muscles are by no means flaccid, 
professional man though he is, for he keeps 
himself in the best of physical trim. For five 
months, also, he has been training in the Home 
Defense Corps, which means no insignificant 
amount of rigorous exercise. But though he 
held valiantly for a time, opposing not only 
muscle but will to Jack’s effort, his jaw set and 
the veins in his forehead standing out, in the 
end his son slowly but surely forced him to 
yield, and then suddenly had him backing 
across the floor, flushed and laughing and 
vanquished, and proud of the boy’s strength. 

“Beg pardon, dad, but I had to get even some 
way. Isay, though, but you’re no man of straw. 
You sure gave me 
some trouble.” And 


“No, no, dear—surely not. The very pink- 
est you can find—even crimson, the deep sort, 
if he has them. It’s like you to think of it. 
But come home, dear, as soon as you can.” 

“T’ll be right up. Take you over now. It’s 
almost eleven.” 

We did not dress for the wedding; how 
could we? The great thing was to lose no time, 
when there was so little to lose. I had spent 
the interval in looking up a lovely, old, lace- 
bordered handkerchief as a bit of a gift for 
Judith. It needed a stitch or two of mending, 
but it would be a real possession, none the less. 
Then Jack came, and we were off. 

Katherine met us, and we found time for a 
whispered word. 

““We had to let them do it, and we feel it’s 
quite right. Kirke, Senior, thinks they are 
much more than ordinary lovers—that it’s 
really a sacrament to them which they must 
have, in order to face the parting.” 

“Oh, if they feel like that, of course they 
must.” 


HEN we looked at them we saw it in their 

faces. This was no everyday hasty mar- 
riage; it was a sacrament, and we were all par- 
takers. There were only a few of us, the smallest 
of wedding parties, and as we crossed the manse 
lawn to the old stone church, looming big and 
solemn in the October night, the sense was one 
almost of desolation. But once inside, and 
down by the flag-hung pulpit, this feeling 
vanished, for there seemed another Presence 
there, one which filled all the place. 

I shall long see the straight, tall figures in 
uniform, Jack very close beside Kirke, J unior— 
Judith’s vital beauty in her dark street suit, 
as if she came the nearest she could to wearing 
a uniform herself—Katherine Wendell’s con- 
trolled stillness, as she watched her son. It was 
all over very soon; but my memory of those 
few minutes will last while [ can remember 
anything. Longest, I think, I shall see Kirke 
Wendell’s face as he read the words of the 
Marriage Service, his piercing eyes a little 
veiled with feeling as they rested on first one 
and then the other of the young faces before 
him. But the appealing thing I can never for- 
get was the way Kirke, Junior, oblivious of 
all else but what this meant to him, took his 
bride in his arms before us.all, and held her 

till we turned away 
our heads—to hide 





the young giant = 
threw a long arm lov- | 
ingly about the 1) 
strong shoulder that ( 
was a full two inches 
lower than his own. 
It was at this mo- 
ment that Kirke 
Wendell, Senior, 
came in upon us. In 
spite of his tan I 
thought he looked a 
little pale, and in a 
moment we knew the 
reason. But he was 
smiling his own 
bright smile. 
“Forgive me, dear 
people, but we have 
to have you, and 
Kathie didn’t want 
me to telephone. 
We’re going to have 
a little wedding at 
our church in an 
hour. Can youspare 
the time to come 
over and back us up? 


follow it. 





bee saca are the days 
when a man often 
needs to be helped in 
making up his mind as to 
just what he ought to do 
in this great crisis. Next 
month “Mrs. Redding” 
will tell how two men 
found help in their need 
while visiting her. Read 
about it—and see if it 
doesn’t help you to find 
the right road and to 


our hearts. 

The morning came 
sosoon! Back at our 
own home we talked 
quietly for another 
hour, Jack sitting on 
the floor with his 
head in my lap, his 
father facing us both 
and very near. Then, 
quite suddenly, I re- 
alized that the boy 
was asleep. 

“Don’t waken 
him,”’ I whispered. 
“Let me stay till he 
wakes.” 

“You'll get too 
tired. He maysleep 
for hours — the fel- 
lows do. Things have 
been pretty busy 
with them, this last 
week.” 

I shook my head. 
“Please! I like it.” 

He went away—or 
so I thought—leav- 








Kirke wants Jack for 

best man, of course. 

And Kathie and I want Josephine and Barry, as 
we always do when there’s anything to be seen 
through. We won’t keep you long. It’s ten now, 
and the decision’s only just been come to. By 
eleven the license will be in hand—if the best 
man can manage it. I’d see to that myself; 
but Kirke insists that Jack with your car can 
put it through twice as quickly, if he can get 
at the license clerk at this hour.” 

“Of course I can!”’ Jack was already across 
the floor to the hall and had his hat in hand. 
Military training made him leap to obey where 
once he would have walked. ‘‘Thompson’ll be 
up and at home, because Dick is there. The 
home fires are all burning for the boys to-night. 
We'll have to stand by old Kirke, Junior, 
lucky dog! I’ll have the car around in a jiffy, 
Mr. Wendell.” 


PEs it was the best thing that could 
have happened, to have something to en- 
gross our minds as this announcement in- 
stantly did. 

Just what it was to the Wendells I could 
only guess. To have to share their son— 
hardly to share him—to give him up to his 
bride, on this precious last night before his 
departure—it must surely cost them a price. 
But they would do it—how well I knew how 
they would do it, as finely and generously as it 
was in them to do. 

We didn’t see much of Jack for the following 
hour, but we heard from him several times. 
He called us up from one point after another, 
to keep us in touch with the situation. Pres- 
ently came this word: 

‘All serene. Found the old man up, per- 
suaded him to let us take him down to his office, 
where the blanks were. A bit slow, but we 
managed to speed him up by mentioning that 
every minute counted to get him back to Dick. 
The worst is over; they’re signed up!” 

Then, a few minutes later: ‘‘Mum, what 
kind of roses would you get? I’ve hauled Sim- 
mons, the florist, out of bed to pluck a few dozen 
out of his cold storage. Any particular kind 
most suitable for elopements like this? I don’t 
want white, do I?” 


ing us there in the 

firelight. But when, 
two hours later, Jack woke with a start and 
a stretch, and we both got up, there was Jack’s 
father lying upon the couch in the shadow, and 
his eyes were eyes that had not slept. Had I 
thought for a moment his look said that he 
would not stand by? 


N THE cold gray of the October morning we 

drove to the station, as we had gone the night 
before, to find hundreds there before us. Every 
smallest town knows now the scene when the 
boys go; it is always the same. When the in- 
evitable moment came, we all—how could we 
help it?—stole one look at Judith. 

All about us were girls, bidding lovers and 
brothers and friends good-by. Louise Sander- 
son was clinging wildly to Tom Goodwin, and 
his sun-reddened face was distorted in his effort 
to keep a manly grip upon himself. Dorothy 
Mills was doing her best—I saw that—but the 
tears were streaming down her cheeks, and 
Stanley was gently wiping them away. Others 
managed their emotion somewhat more suc- 
cessfully, but on their faces, even though they 
tried to smile, was written the hopelessness of 
their thoughts. 

“Oh, don’t bury them!” I wanted tocry out, 
my heart beating fast and hard. ‘‘The good 
God can take care of them, anywhere—any- 
where! Why not trust Him?” 

Kirke, Junior, shook Barry’s hand and mine, 
wrung his father’s in both his own, kissed his 
mother, looked into Judith’s eyes and kissed 
her—last. His face was tense with feeling, but 
his eyes were bright. He leaped upon the step 
of the car, swung up to the platform, stood 
there smiling back. Jack, hiskiss left warm upon 
my lips, followed him, and the two snatched 
off their hats and waved them as the train drew 
out. Judith took three lithe steps and was upon 
the seat of our car. A little silk flag—not the 
Stars and Stripes, but the tricolor of France— 
was in her hand, and she lifted her arm and 
waved it with all her resolute intent behind the 
waving. Her face wore a smile—a look a 
man might gladly die to win—the look that 
told her husband of her faith in his courage, 
and in the manly soul of him. 
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YSOL Disinfectant makes disease-breeding 
places germ proof. Its regular use in 
the home is economical, easy, and wise. 
Begin today to make disinfection a sys- 
tematic household duty. Then you will go a 
long way in keeping disease from your home. 
Lysol Disinfectant kills all germs—no 
matter what their nature—at the instant 
of application. Use it regularly in garbage 
cans, sinks, drains, and scrubbing-water. 
Lysolisalsoinvaluable for personalhygiene. 
A 50c bottle makes 5 gallons of powerful 
disinfectant; a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. 
Remember, though, that there is but One 
True Lysol; the product made, bottled, 
signed, and sealed by Lehn & Fink, and sold 
in the package as pictured here. 






LEHN & FINK 





103 William Street New York 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 
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Come in all sizes—from the first 
tiny shirt up. Materials are cotton, half 
wool, wool, silk; also silk and wool. 

A card of Rubens Paper Dolls 
comes with every shirt—a delight to 
every kiddie old enough to ‘‘cut out.”” 


Instead of Fur or Feathers 
Baby Wears A Rubens 


This famous baby shirt is Nature’s rival—keeping babies as safely 
warm as a coat of fur or feathers. Slips on and off like a coat — no 
struggle to fret little tempers. Double thick over chest and stomach 
—no buttons—no trouble. 


Rubens Baby Shirts 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 N. Market Street, Chicago 


- We make Two-Button Union Suits, 
**Rubens Style,’” for children up to 10 
years, in cotton, merino and all wool. 

Write us for pictures and prices if 
your dealer can’t give you RUBENS, 
and we will supply you direct. 














Be Sure 


it’s a— Infant Shirt 












































The New Machine That 
Makes Sewing Easy 


Thousands of women are today making their 
own and their children’s clothes on this mod- 
ern sewing machine—and making them in 
less time and with less trouble than ever 
before. A little electric motor does the hard 
work—runs the machine fast or slow at a 
pressure of the foot on the control pedal. 
When the job is finished, the . 


Western Electric — 
! Portable Sewing Machine 


can be put away on the closet shelf— 
for the complete machine, motor and 
all, is no larger than a typewriter. 
can be carried to the work, from room 
to room, upstairs or down. 


The price is less than most any of the well- 
known makes of pedal-power machines and it 
will do work of the same high quality. 


sewing machine. 


Name 


If your lighting company or 
electrical dealer cannot show 
you this new kind of sewing 
machine, write to the nearest 


office for Booklet No. 501 AP. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco 
Houses in all Principal Cities 


Oily 3D 


($37 West of the Rockies) 


Booklet No. 501 AP, de- 
scribing your portable electric 





Address 























Warburton’s Daughter 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


On the threshold Semple shrank back. This 
pocket in the wall Warburton’s room! He 
strode to the window and let in some air—hot, 
humid air with the city’s odors and sounds; 
and he lighted the feeble gas jet and looked 
pityingly at the narrow cot with worn couch 
cover, at the one chair, at the battered bureau. 
There was no space for other furniture; the 
room seemed cramped even with this. Semple 
felt smothered as he pictured Warburton in 
this place— Warburton, who at one time must 
have shared some home with the exquisite 
woman his friends had seen that afternoon. 

“*A place never dishonored anybody,” War- 
burton had once quoted in French. Semple 
remembered his words now and his pathetic 
smile as he finished the translation: ‘But 
many persons dishonor places.” 

Well, Warburton would never “dishonor” 
another place. His shabby black trunk there 
in the corner, with its marks of foreign travel, 
would never receive any more labels. War- 
burton had taken his last journey ‘‘And the 
family will take charge of the body.” But 
Warburton’s possessions—his friends could see 
to those. 

Reverently Semple stooped and opened the 
trunk. There was nothing. of value in it—a 
few clothes, unbelievably few, even in Semple’s 
eyes; a number of books, falling apart from 
long use; some photographs and many news- 
papers. Semple picked up a yellowed copy of 
a New York paper, Paris edition, and noted the 
blue-penciled account of a French play given 
at one of New York’s most exclusive finishing 
schools, and the picture of next year’s débu- 
tantes who composed the cast. He did not need 
the list of names to show him Miss Muriel 
Warburton. Even in the newspaper cut War- 
burton’s daughter looked straight at him with 
Warburton’s eyes. And Semple suddenly cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 


HERE were other papers and clippings. 

Semple read them all. In Warburton’s 
stuffy little room under the roof, by the flicker- 
ing light from the gas jet, he pieced together 
the story of Miss Muriel Warburton’s exclusive 
life, from her school days to her début. 

The newspaper accounts told of her at a 
fashionable summer resort, at charity affairs, 
at garden fétes, at polo matches. Her depar- 
ture for Europe three years before was noted, 
and her presentation at the Court of St. James 
duly chronicled. 

He took up a newspaper of more recent date 
and read of the engagement of Miss Warbur- 
ton and Robert Furness, polo player, graduate 
of Harvard, member of innumerable clubs. On 
the margin, written in a fine hand, was the 
comment: ‘Bob Furness’ son and my baby 
girl. It is fitting.’ And from the picture Bob 
Furness’ son looked out with such frank, 
straightforward eyes that Semple, too, nodded 
in approbation. A fitting mate for Miss War- 
burton, this strong young man. Her picture 
was there too. And Semple’s lips compressed 
in a straight line as he held it closer to the 
flickering light. Even this likeness bore the 
same hint of tragedy in the dark eyes. - 

One last keepsake remained—an old bill 
fold of shabby black leather, with “‘ Gerard F. 
Warburton” stamped in worn gold letters. 
Semple’s hands paused a moment; then reso- 
lutely he shook out the contents. There were 
some of Warburton’s own visiting cards, vari- 
ous memorandums and a Christmas card that 
bore in childish print: ‘“‘To my papa from your 
loving Muriel.” 

Semple turned away from the smiling face 
of St. Nicholas. What lonely Christmas days 
Warburton had spent at the Chesley, when 
most of the men had been invited somewhere 
to dinner! Turning the card in his fingers, he 
knew the torture that must have been War- 
burton’s as he remembered happier days. 

A worn paper covered with the same childish 
scrawl told of one happier day. ‘Muriel is 
going to Florida. Muriel is going to Florida. 
Muriel is going to Florida.’”? Over and over 
the faintly penciled words gave forth the won- 
derful information. As Semple read, the words 
came to have an ecstatic sound like a child’s 
chatter of some pleasure in store. He smiled at 
the girl’s joy. And then, after the last crooked 
“Muriel is going to Florida,” he read in 
Warburton’s hand the tragic words: ‘‘God 
forgive me.” 

The paper slipped from his shaking hands. 
How had Warburton killed that childish en- 
thusiasm? What was it that tortured him 
after all these years? ‘‘God forgive me.”? And 
if the girl could only know of this great love 
Warburton had for her, would she forgive him? 
If she should once face the ugly facts she was 
trying to crowd out of her mind, with her 
father’s devotion to illuminate everything, 
then, would the bitterness fade from her eyes? 
Perhaps 





E WAS still on his knees by the trunk when 
the door knob turned, timidly, as if the 
hand that guided it would even now draw back. 
Semple jumped to his feet as the door opened. 
She stood in the doorway, young and slender 
in her black dress. At the first sight of the man 
facing her she drew back with a sudden shrink- 
ing, entirely involuntary. ; 

‘I expected to be alone > Oh, the 
misery in her deep, vibrant voice! It made 
Semple long to do something. And there was 
so little he could do. 

“‘T am your father’s friend 

““My father!’ Her lips twisted in a bitter 
smile. ‘For a long time I have had no father.” 

‘“‘T know you haven’t. But your father had 
a daughter—whom he loved and dreamed 
about and whose life he followed Ke 

She looked at him with unbelieving eyes. 

“Tt seems very strange for me to stand here 
talking with you. I, an outsider, Warburton’s 





” 








chance friend, talking with Warburton’s 
daughter.” She shrank back against the door 
as Semple’s kindly tones went on: ‘That 
daughter whom he couldn’t meet because he 
must not cloud her happiness with his own 
blackened life—that spléndid young daughter 
whom he read and dreamed about. It is hard 
to realize the dreams he had unless you have 
seen the clippings he treasured. He kept a 
record of her school days and her travels; he 
rejoiced in her engagement to the son of an 
old friend.” 

The girl’s head was flung back warningly; 
but Semple could not stop now. “It is here.” 
Gently he placed the yellowed paper in her 
hand. ‘‘Old Bob Furness’ son and my baby 
girl.”’” He had to read the words for her, her 
eyes were so blinded with tears. “It is fitting.” 

“But it is not fitting,” she interrupted pas- 
sionately. 

Semple’s heart ached at the misery in her 
voice. ‘“‘He could not think it was fitting. Mr. 
Furness, so respected and honored; and he— 
a in a place like this Oh, it is terri- 

e ! ” 





“Tt is terrible,” agreed Semple. “It is a 
tragedy when a man with Warburton’s ability 
can’t live the life he was intended for. And no 
one knew it better than he. ‘God forgive me,’ 
he has written. He meant for one particular 
deed for which he couldn’t forgive himself, one 
haunting occasion when he had broken a child’s 
heart. But for his whole life, too, I think he 
prayed for forgiveness.” : 


Sy !” BREATHED the girl, her gaze on 

the package Semple held out t6 her. But 
her clasped hands only pressed more firmly 
against her black dress. Semple placed the 
big pocketbook on the table and, turning 
toward the window, stared out at the cluttered 
back yards. He heard her fumbling with the 
clasp as she drew in her breath with an ago- 
nized sound. 

“Oh! Oh! The horror of that trip to 
Florida! It is all so terrible—and so confused. 
I remember the boats and the castles we built 
in the sand—and then I was alone at the hotel 
with only my maid. For days and nights I 
didn’t see him—Elise told me he was ill. She 
cried all the time and I was afraid, horribly 
afraid. And then some people coming North 
brought me home. I remember mother sob- 
bing over me: ‘I shouldn’t have let you go.’ 
And he was never home after that. Just once 
he came—I remember his kissing me—and his 
eyes Her voice choked. “I never saw 
him after that—I thought he didn’t want to 
come home, that he didn’t care if I was lonely. 
Other girls had their fathers that they loved 
and chummed with; but mine The lone- 
liness was terrible; but now the disgrace of 
it ”? She bowed her head. 

For a minute Semple made no movement, 
fearing to speak and remind her of his pres- 
ence. But he must make her understand. His 
hand clutched the dingy window curtain as 
he turned back to her. “Not the disgrace,” 
he said gently; “‘rather the pity of it. His 
struggles alone. You think he might have 
helped it. You are a young girl—you can’t 
understand—but it’s something that tortures 
and tempts—and takes away a man’s reason.”’ 
Semple’s face was white with the desire to make 
her understand. ‘It makes him do things he 
doesn’t want to. Do you suppose he wanted to 
take his little daughter away on a visit and 
then make her unhappy?” He shook his head. 
“Tt was stronger than he.’’ 

““There’s nothing stronger than yourself.” 
She did not raise her eyes. ‘‘If there were—I 
thought there was—Love,’’ she whispered. 
“T thought my love was stronger than I. But 
it isn’t. I have proved it, by sending—away— 
the man—I love. I’ve written him the whole 
story—and left word that I cannot see him. If 
I cannot bring him I love a clean name ibs 














““\ CLEAN name,” repeated Semple slowly. 
“TI think Warburton had that—the clean- 
est, bravest man lever knew. Sick he was, and 
alone, but straight and true and highminded. 
I wish there were big things I could tell you, 
a man with Warburton’s ability could have 
done big things if he hadn’t been—cursed. 
But there were only splendid little things that 
made us all love him and understand—little 
things like the time he rescued the young girl 
from Frank Crosswell 
“‘Hardly older than you she looked that 
evening when she darted across the sidewalk, 
laughing into the face of the big man who lum- 
bered along beside her; a thoughtless little 
creature, pretty and daring, of course, or she 
would not have been there. At first sight of 
them Warburton shrank back into the corner, 
for the man he recognized as the publisher of a 
scurrilous paper that gives facts or pretended 
facts about society people. He was the last 
man in the world that Warburton wanted to 
have recognize him. And yet, when he heard 
the man’s big bullying laugh as he kept forcing 
wine upon the girl and saw her frightened at- 
tempt to slip away from the table, Warburton 
was out of his seat instantly. 

“Frank Crosswell!’ His tone held only 
cordial surprise. ‘Who would have thought 
of seeing you here?’ 

“The big man turned with a snarl, but he 
could not ignore the outstretched hand. 

“Tall and straight Warburton stood by the 
table and bowed as if to remind the man he 
waited to be presented to the girl. ‘When old 
friends meet,’ he laughed easily. Oh, there was 
magic in his smile, for the hunted, terrified 
look faded from the girl’s eyes! 

““But Crosswell rose unsteadily and called 
gruffly for his hat and stick. As the three 
moved toward the door, Warburton managed 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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9 
Once a Queen’s Secret payor 
Now Your Favorite Soap Shampoo 


Made from the same palm 


oo : me and olive oils—the mild, safe 
That fragrant cake of Palmolive is of ancient orizin— cleanser to use forshampooing, 


the evolution of a royal secret. Historic in3Zredients Leaves the haiesch ond 
produce its smooth creamy lather—the famous Palm lossy, delightful to handle 


and Olive oils that Cleopatra prized. and dress. 


You know the quality of 
For although centuries have passed, the world has Palmolive Soap—it is found 


found nothing to compare with these reat natural in another form in Palmolive 
. Shampoo. 
cleansers. The }reat queen whispers her royal secret to 


You should know all the 
every user of PALMOLIVE SOAP. Palmolive line—each a special 
) toilet luxury. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ee eT ae 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited oe. 


cents in stamps. Contains miniature 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ontario packages of 8 Palmolive favorites. 
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4 cheted laces will last 
as long as grandmother’s 
sewing, if the crochet. 
cotton you use bears the 
same label of time-tested 
quality, that she locked 
for on her thread. 


At Leading 
Stores 
Everywhere 











The Best Way and Time 
to Build a Better Home 


HE 1918 CATALOG of famous Lewis Better Homes is 

just out. Write for it. Investigate fully. Consider 

every point on proof. Lewis Homes are celebrated 
everywhere for beauty, warmth, economy of cost, and 
increasing permanent value. Our catalog illustrates and 
describes why in every particular. 

Lewis Homes are not “portable’’ or “knock down” 
houses, but homes most scientifically designed by expert 
Architects and cut to measure, eliminating waste. 


Factory-Cut Complete! 
Direct-to-You at Wholesale! 
Save Money, Time, Labor, Worry! 


Over 60 per cent of sales of Lewis-Built Homes are the 
result of enthusiastic, satisfied owners’ recommendations to 
their friends. Investigate the splendid reasons why before 
you contract to pay anybody a dollar. 

Our customers make substantial savings on completed 
cost of their homes— built throughout of highest class ma- 
terials. You can do the same. Proved by 20 years of 
most scientific home-building success. 


Write for ust enclose 4 cents postage for mailing. 


hows actual photos, plans, descriptions, 
1918 Catalog prices of 100 Best Homes, complete, 
direct from our modern factory, at Big Savings. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., Dept. A, Bay City, Mich. 
















Berkley — 4 rooms 
and bath—A\ll materials 


: lete, ready- 
at one d $664 : 



























Revere—6 rooms and | 
bath—All materials com- 


mise, veer: $1096 






Rosalind—7 rooms 
and bath—All ma- 
terials complete, 
ready-cut toerect 


$1483 











WARBURTON’S 
DAUGHTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


to get between Crosswell and the girl and with 
asmile bowed her out; then, turning, he blocked 
the man’s path. 

“**So good to see you again, Frank.’ He 
grasped Crosswell’s pudgy fist. 

“Then as Warburton, still smiling, blocked 
the doorway the big man suddenly realized 
that the girl had escaped. He burst into a ter- 
rible rage, making threats of exposure—of an- 
noying your mother. Warburton flinched; but 
he faced it all. And when the stream of abuse 
finally subsided he merely answered: ‘Cross- 
well, I have a daughter of my own.’ 

“That was his explanation. He did it for 
your sake. One little girl was made safe be- 
cause he had a daughter of his own.” 

As Semple’s voice’ paused the girl pressed 
her white hands over her eyes. 

He saw her shoulders quiver and he lowered 
his tone: “‘That’s just one of the hundreds of 
things he did for people—nothing big, nothing 
dramatic, just generous acts like sitting up all 
night at the desk for Downey when the old 
man was ill and feared a younger clerk might 
get his job; little spontaneous acts that made 
us all love him. Some of them wouldn’t mean 
much to you, for you have always had things; 
but to the men at the Chesley -” 

Semple shook his head. ‘ You saw them to- 
day—Warburton’s friends. You saw what 
they were. Not a very striking lot. But for 
loyalty—well, I’ll tell you about them: 

“Take Clarke, for instance. You probably 
didn’t notice Clarke. No one would. I don’t 
know that he has a single claim to distinction. 
But he is Warburton’s friend, and Warbur- 
ton’s friends are loyal. When Clarke heard 
that his friend was ill and needed help, he went 
down and bought him a nightshirt and took it 
to the hospital. Do you know why he bought 
only one nightshirt? Because he didn’t have 
the money for more.” 

“Oh, don’t!” The girl caught her breath 
sharply as if something was tearing at her 
throat. 





EMPLBE’S lined face softened. ‘ And when 

he found that his friend had—gone, he told 
the people at the hospital that Warburton’s 
friends would take charge of the funeral. He 
knew that we would manage so that he might 
not sleep in Potter’s field—alone. 

‘“How some of the men spared the money I 
don’t know. I know how Austin got his share. 
He went out and pawned his amethyst ring. 
We have never known the history of that ring; 
but we know how Austin cherished it. I’ve 
seen his other belongings disappear one by 
one—and I’ve known him to go hungry with- 
out parting with his ring. 

“‘And Stone’s share was a Mexican dollar. 
It’s worth only half as much in our currency, 
but it was worth more than that to Stone— 
a keepsake he had brought from Arizona. I 
don’t believe he would have spent it for him- 
self. When he dropped his Mexican dollar on 
the desk I saw his hand tremble—and I saw, 
too, his fraying cuff that had been carefully 
sheared. Oh, Warburton’s friends are loyal! 
They remember what he did for them. 

“‘Old Bella remembered the many times he 
had stooped to lift the scrubbing pail over the 
threshold to rest her tired, aching back. And 
she came in when she heard that Warburton had 
gone and with her red, wrinkled hands slipped 
a quarter into the fund we had collected. 

““Twenty-five cents! Do you know how long 
it takes an old bent scrubwoman to earn 
twenty-five cents? Just two hours. Not much 
out of a lifetime of bending over a scrubbing 
pail. The timeisn’t much, but the money 
Semple’s voice broke: “If you have grand- 
children at home and one of them is sick, 
twenty-five cents means E 

“My father!” she sobbed and put both 
hands in Semple’s. 

His eyes were moist as they looked straight 
into hers. ‘‘ You are very like "him—very like 
the man we loved we 

It was a sudden knock at the door that 
made Semple stop. Over the young girl’s 
shoulder he looked into the anxious face of 
Robert Furness. To the younger man he 
might not have existed. 

“Muriel!” the boy cried, his young voice 
gruff with pain. ‘I felt you would be here. If 
I could only have kept this from you Pm 
And his arms opened wide. . 

“This? Keep this from me? Oh, no,”’ she 
protested. ‘The loneliness and suspicion and 
darkness of the years when I had no father you 
might wish to take away—but not this!’’ Her 
hands pressed tightly against her breast, as if 
clasping something precious. ‘ Not this!” 

And to Semple it was as if Warburton’s own 
smile lighted the mean, bare little room. 


Vane noes funeral was something 
about which his friends at the Chesley 
could only speculate. Where it was held and 
who mourned for him they never knew. 

But there was another affair in the Warbur- 
ton family that ‘was no matter of speculation 
to them; one that they attended to a man and 
discussed for weeks afterward. 

It was in October of that same year that old 
Downey gave out the square white envelopes 
containing strange information. The honor of 
their presence was requested at the marriage 
of Miss Muriel Warburton to Mr. Robert 
Furness. Not a man was forgotten. There was 
even an invitation for old Bella, which she held 
by the corner of her checked apron, staring at 
the wonder that the men assured her was her 
own name. Semple’s invitation contained a 
brief message from the bride herself: “‘ Will my 
father’s friends complete my happiness by 
coming to my wedding?”’ Semple tried to read 
it aloud: ‘‘Will my father’s friends 2g) 
His voice broke. ‘‘‘ My father’s friends eo 
He tried again. Then, with a mute gesture, 
he handed the card to old Downey. 


























[WORLD'S FLATTE ST FASTENER | 
SS THE DE LONG HOOK EYE COMPANY 
(PHILADELPHIA, U.S.4. 


De LonG 
PRESS BUTTON 


Sew it either side up 
—the Wire Spring 
locks securely, re- 
leases easily. Even 
the tiny oo size — 
just right for chiffon, 
crépe, net— works 
perfectly without 
pulling the fabric. 


Smooth finish; no 
rough edges to cut 


the thread. 


| THE De Lonc Hookaw Eye Co.| 
| Manufacturers of Hooks and Eyes 
Safety Pins. Hair Pins 
Toilet Pins 


PHILADELPHIA.U.S.A. 
St.Marys,Canaba. 
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Send 15c¢ to Vivaudou 
(Dept. A, Times Bidg., 
N.-Y.) for a generous 
sampleof Mavis 
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PARIS ~NEW YORK 














“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes body odors 


gently but effectually as they occur. It 
does not check normal functions, nor 
smother one odor with another. Quickly 
applied—a little goes a long way. In- 
dispensable to everyone. 
25c at drug- and department-stores 

“Mum” is a trade-mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Are you too old to be young ? 


OOD dinner—brisk walk, just enough footage to land you 

4 there in time for the feature. Check up to make sure it’s a 
Paramount or Artcraft picture—see the box-ofiice man—seat in 
the twelfth row on the aisle. Fine. The star you like—a foremost 
star, directed by a master hand in a clean, worth-while story. 














*k *K 


ye of that wondrous spectacle of Montezuma’s 
kingdom, with its barbarian grandeur tinged with 
civilization; or that famous winsome heroine in the 
homely drama of our own day; or that laughter com- 
pelling comedy that brings life’s lighter side to the 
fore; or that virile genius with his seemingly inex- 
haustible store of energy and spirit and optimism to 
make us heroes while we watch him— behind those 
great stars and fine plays and supreme direction 
there stands the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
to make them possible. 


NSTINTING, even lavish in its insistence on 
only the best; great in magnitude; national in 
its resources; able in personnel—this organization 


> 


gives to the millions of American photo-play lovers 
the Jetter motion pictures. 


lw they mark these pictures Paramount and 
Artcraft to identify them to you —to make 
it easy and certain that you can see Jdetter 


motion pictures. 
* * * * 


6 Bie is a motion picture theatre near you 

/that shows Paramount and Artcraft pictures. 
See them. When you do, multiply what you have 
discovered by fifteen million and you will have at: 
least part of the answer wAy Paramount and Art- 
craft pictures are Jetter pictures—the motion pic- 
tures of the American family. 





“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES | 




















TRADE y KKH Hy MARK Th K. j r oP 
-M -* re Wa S to now 10W fo be sure oO SCCINE aramount 
Fo’ ‘en ¢ J and Artcraft Motion Pictures 
* * : ; 
Wise By seeing these trade-marks By seeing these trade-marks By seeing these trade- 
} . one or names in the advertise- two or names on the front of the three marksornames flashed 
*% f -M ments of your local theatres. theatre or in the lobby. on the screen inside the theatre. 
e ° Ke 
4 Uclures Ge FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 
7 ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres CECIL B.DE MILLE Director 
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DEL MONTE Asparagus 
A Delicacy From the Delta 


Asparagus is grown to a degree of perfection in Cali- 
fornia unequalled in any other part of the world, but 
only the rich Delta Lands of the Sacramento River of 
California produce that thoroughbred stock so char- 
acteristic of the quality of the Del Monte Brand. 


Del Monte Asparagus has won awards and medals at 
scores of expositions and enjoys the highest reputation 
—at home and abroad—for its natural flavor, tender- 
ness and general superiority. 


Once you taste its goodness, you will realize how the 
Del Monte way of selection and packing brings to you 
all the natural deliciousness of California’s Delta Land 
Asparagus. 


Look for the red Del Monte shield on every can. It 
is your guarantee of quality and satisfaction and the best 
of California asparagus—likewise your guarantee cover- 
ing a complete line of canned fruits and vegetables, jellies, 
jams and preserves, catsup, raisins, prunes, and many 
other varieties. At leading grocers’ everywhere. 


“GOOD THINGS TO EAT”—a 64-page book, 
in colors, of new and unusual recipes. This book, 
by the well-known cooking expert, Marion Harris 
Neil, is a revelation of the innumerable ways of 
preparin y tempting and delicious desserts and salads 
from Del Monte canned fruits and vegetables. Send 
10 cents in stamps addressed to Dept. A. 


California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California 











hick Work Beni) 


“| had no idea that you would 
be ready so soon. And your 
hair looks as if you had spent 
an hour with the hairdresser.” 


















“No indeed, as a war-time 
economy I wave my hair my- 
self now with 


GOITER EEL PALE, Sp TSE ADELE IESE” GBC LEE MELLIN 


ECTRIC 


Otair Curlers 


You can slip on a few of them while 
you dress, and they impart a beau- 
tiful soft wave to your hair that 
will last throughout the evening.” 
Fifty Million in Daily Use 

West Electric Hair Curlers work 
entirely without heat. They will 
not injure the hair in any way, as 
they are made of one piece of 
electrified steel, with nosharp edges. 
Also guaranteed to last a lifetime 
or a new one free. Always clean, 
always sanitary. 

Card of 2—10c. Card of 5—25c. 


On sale everywhere at all good 
stores, or we will supply you direct 
if you will send your dealer’s name, 
enclosing the price in either stamps 
or money. 
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“Guide to Hairdressing at Home” sent 

' FREE with every order for a card of curlers. 
West Electric Hair CurlerCompany 
} 147Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Also manufacturers of the famous West Stocking Shield. 


























family: crest dis- 
tinguishes ances- 
tral sensibilities. The 
finer sensibilities of 
moderncrested families are distinguished by 
a family preference for the preparations of 


Tale 

“4 Toilet Water 
Face Powder 
Extract 











Cake 


ot 
individual 
Carton 


45¢ 


for toilet 
and bath 





[Works Wonders 


Easily and thoroughly _ 
removes Obstinate dirt, stains, 


grease and grime. 


Leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, c 


br Sold by dealers everywhere ‘J 
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New Things to Knit for Men 


These are Comforts, Large and Small, 
Durable and Practical, for Individual Needs 


EADY-TO-WEAR, well-fitting 

gloves are needed in quan- 
tity—several pairs, at least—and 
these new and approved khaki 
worsted gloves, with leather-bound 
tops and strong metal clasps, cost 
only $1.25 a pair. 


T IS the simply made garment 

(on the right) that is most ac- 
ceptable to a man and that wears 
the best; it is knitted closely of 
medium-weight worsted, light and 
warm. 


OR quick packing, the ready-made 

sweater is a boon to the traveler 
who must be prepared for all kinds of 
weather. This well-made worsted gar- 
ment, illustrated directly above, made 
in khaki, price $7.50, is but one of many 
sweaters that are displayed in the shops 


at varying prices. 





ORSTED garments of all 

sorts and kinds are needed 
for men who are exposed in 
service. The better the gar- 
ments are made the more last- 
ing the wear and comfort. This 
new one-piece helmet makes a 
small parcel when not in use. 





me 
4 


NITTED puttees in rust- 

brown or khaki worsted, 
with tape ties, are among the 
new small comforts for the serv- 
ice man. Price, $3.75 a pair. 


5 





1 
OMEBODY’S 
good idea is 


carried out in this 
khaki scarf, which 
is double, 15 inches 
wide and 50 inches 
long; price, $7. 








URABILITY and warmth are com- 
bined in the quality and make of 
this sweater, which is knit with double 
yarn in good close work. The collar 
turned up practically covers the ears of 
the wearer, and the cuffs form wristlets. 


MAN’S notion of comfort may be 
that of a snug-fitting vest like the 
one illustrated. Both back and front 
come well below the waistline, giving 
warmth where it is often most needed. 





NOTE—Working directions for designs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 will be mailed upon receipt of 10 cents and 


3 cents postage. Addr 


esses of the dealers handling those which may be also purchased ready to 


wear will be given in the leaflet. Address the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

















Standardof Quality 


To-day, more than ever, Bear Brand 
Yarns are accepted as the 





Yarns of Fashion. 


Their universal use in the making of 
fine knitted and crocheted articles further 
emphasizes th. ir half-century’s supremacy 
in quality, softness, durability and won- 
dertul colorings. 


Bear Brand designers, always leaders 
in develuping artistic models, have as 
usual set the season’s fashions with their 
new and exclusive creations. 


The smart ‘Norfolk’ Sweater and 
“Colorado” Slip-Over illustrated are 
two of a stunning assortment of latest 
sweater styles featured in the new 


BEAR BRAND MANUAL 
of YarnKraft, Vol. 18, 25 cents 


The most complete and accurate 
manual of knitting and crocheting; 
thoroughly teaches the making of infants’ 
and children’s wear of all ages, ladies’ 
sweaters, vests, tams and sport wear, 
men’s sweaters, etc. 


Get this book—a valuable reference 
guide for both beginners and experts. 


Bear Brand Yarns are most ex- 
tensively used for soldiers’ and 
sailors’ comfort garments. Use 
the new Bear Brand Extra-Heavy 
Knitting Worsted specially made 
to give double warmth and extra 
comfort for your soldier boy. 


If you cannot procure Bear Brand Yarns 
or books from your dealer, write to us. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS., Inc. 
107A Grand Street, New York 
Established in 1867 
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As Never Before 


Women direct activities—as never before. 
They even do the jobs themselves—as 
never before. 


Learn more about varnishes. Use the most 
easily applied, the most smoothly flowing 
varnish —the farthest-going varnish. 


Murphy Varnish 


“*the varnish that lasts longest” 


Lightens your housework—freshens your 
home—and makes it easily cleanable. 


At your paint and hardware dealer’s. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark ; 


Chicago 
Dougal] Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 


<3 — 
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For the MAN 


A thin coating of SEM- 
PRAY JO-VE-NAY 
just beneath the lather 
aids in softening the beard 
and allows the razor to 
run like magic—without 
pull or razor hurt. Get 
SEM-PRAY JO-VE- 
NAY of your local dealer 
or telephone for it. 


Send 5 cents for 
generous sample 





It requires 
50 little effort & ~~ 
to have a good complexion Gms 


Every woman can have a com- SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY (“Always 
plexion that a queen might envy— Young’’) is a unique cake of solidified 
if she will but seek it. Just the same _ oils, convenient and economical to 
discriminating care and thought in use. 
the selection of your complexion SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is fine 
preparation as you exercise in the for chapped hands and face—for 
selection of your attire—that is all. blackheads and pimples—for harsh 

No complexion is so good or so bad little wrinkles—for a dry skin—for 
but that SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY the wind-swept roughness that comes 
will make it better. It will not after the motor trip or other out- 
enlarge the pores nor grow hair. door exposure. 


Marietta Stantey Co., Dept. 10, Granp Rarips, Micu. 
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THE MID-YEAR 
SCHOOL PARTY 


By Virginia Hunt 


OMETHING lively and full of fun is what 

the committee in charge of the mid-year 
school party want to “pull off.”’ They could 
hardly find anything more unusual than ‘‘ The 
Rogues’ Gallery.”’ There is as much fun in 
the preparation as in the actual exhibition of 
the ‘‘ Rogues.” 

This unique form of entertainment consists 
in making plaster-of-Paris casts of the mem- 
bers’ faces and placing them on the wall to be- 
identified by the guests, prizes being offered to 
those giving the largest number of correct 
answers. 

_The making of the casts can be carried out 
as follows: Select: some attic containing a 
bench or couch to serve as “operating table.” 
Have each victim thoroughly cover the face 
with petrolatum—eyebrows and eyelashes, too; 
place him upon a couch, with a towel wrapped 
about his face and a roll of paper inserted in 
each nostril to permit breathing during the 
process. q 

With a plentiful supply of plaster of Paris 
and water at hand make a mixture of the 
proper consistency and pack it quickly but 
firmly over the face. The towel will keep the 
pasty mass from running until it hardens, 
which will require about ten minutes. The 
person may then rise and, placing his hands 
over the mask, gently shake it from his face. 

The inside of the mask is coated with 
petrolatum and filled with another mixture 
of plaster of Paris and water. While this is 
hardening a loop of wire may be inserted to 
serve as a hook for attaching the cast 'to the 
wall. When hard the outer mask may be 
broken away by gently tapping it with a ham- 
mer. After “retouching,” by filling the pores 
with more of the mixture and painting with 
white enamel, the cast is ready for its place in 
“The Rogues’ Gallery.” 

If a small room is available it adds much to 
the interest and heightens the weird effects of 
the scene to drape the walls in black, dimly 
light the room with candles, and range the 
casts, each with its number, on the walls. 


EW-FASHIONED GOSSIP” is a good 

workable idea for a mixed crowd. Post- 
ers should be hung in the corridors, changing 
them daily for several days before the event. 
One day suspend by invisible threads a long 
row of eyes with the words: ‘‘He Who Has 
Eyes, Use Them.”’ Later appear ears cut like 
elephants’, large and floppy, from thin gray 
paper and pinned to the top of a placard which 
states: “He Who Has Ears, Listen. Friday 
Night in the Gym.” 

There being three divisions in the town in 
which this was given, it was divided into three 
groups: South, East and West Enders. Each 
group selected one of its number for secretary. 
There were three lists of questions to be gos- 
siped about—ten questions in each list. The 
guests were given but ten minutes to decide 
on and write the answers (the secretary doing 
the writing, also being the deciding voice in 
any difference of opinion). The object was to 
discover which End held the best-informed 
persons. A partial list follows: 


Call up 300 and whom do you find? 
Answer—Fire Department. 
Eastern Stars. 
When organized ; Woman’s Relief Corps. 
Woman’s Club. 
Name boundaries of the three precincts. 
Locate Culver Geyer Building, etc. 
Most popular book read daily. 


é Telephone. 
ore =| ie. 


Address letter to Oak Lawn. Whom would it 
reach? : 
Questions relating to landmarks, streets, 

people, etc., tested the memory and observa- 

tion faculties of those present. Puns, such as 

“The tallest man? (Mr. Longfellow),” were 

also asked. 

A good hearty gossip was enjoyed. One of 
the committee gave a funny talk about some 
scandal she had overheard in the post office: 
“Did you know that members among us, of 
unimpeachable conduct, yet answered to as- 
sumed names at the General Delivery?”’ She 
presumed them to be unknown “literary lights 
or receivers of checks from some beauty or 
moving-picture contest,” she averred; but, 
believing in “strict accountability,” said it 
seemed her duty to make public the astound- 
ing facts. She passed us slips of paper pur- 
porting to represent letters. 

Gossiping over these, we discovered that 
our clever ‘‘Terpsichore” had assumed the 
name of Mrs. Dan Sing; her friend, the singer, 
Mrs. Al Toe. The school principal was Mr. 
Ed. U. Cate; lady known for her delicious 
cakes, Mrs. Mack A. Roon. Miss Sue Briquet, 
Mr. Jack U. Late, Mr. Mike Robe (doctor), 
Miss Ann T. Septic (nurse), Mr. Eddie Torr 
and others were precent. 

Before refreshments were served the guests 
formed a huge circle. The chairman of the day 
posed as “‘Mother Grundy” and said she 
would whisper to her neighbor a bit of won- 
derful news. This word had to be sent around 
the circle and finally back to Mrs. Grundy. 
Thereupon she told us the original news and 
then gave us the version of it after it had gone 
the rounds. The exaggeration was symbolical 
of what occurs in everyday gossiping. ‘“‘Some- 
thing good and entirely novel”’ was the verdict 
on the affair given by the gossiping crowd. 











NOTE—“Games and Parties for Home and 
School”’ is a booklet of jolly games and parties suitable 
for all kinds of people and all kinds of times. Price, 15 


cents. 

“Children’s Parties and Birthday Celebra- 
tions”: This booklet contains games and plans for 
entertaining children up to about the age of ten. Sug- 
gestions are also given for the planning of birthday 
parties for little folks and grown-ups. Price, 15 cents. 

Address all orders to the Entertainment Bureau, THE 
Lapres’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





A LITTLE 
3-IN-ON 


A 


are all you need to make your own 
Dustless Dust-cloth. Let the oil 
sever gh the cloth thoroughly. 

esult, most efficient, long-wearing 
Dustless Dust Cloth that picks up 
and holds every atom of dust. 


Banishes the soil and fingermarks 
of everyday use. Try it on your 
fine furniture and woodwork. Makes 
the daily dusting quick, sanitary. 


3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


has 30 other uses in the home. 
Read the Dictionary of Uses wrapped 
around each bottle. 
3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25c 
and 15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
FREE Dictionary of Uses free. WRITE. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 CVG. Broadway New York 

















Only the genuine Listerine 
can serve you as you expect 
Listerine to serve you. The 
unopened, original package as- 
sures you that the distinctive 
virtues of Listerine are being 
delivered to you—intact. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co.,St.Louis, Mo., U.S A. 
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TREO GIRDLE 


PATENTED 


She All Elastic Corset 
With The Feature Strip, 


te 


HICH is indispensable | 
if style with comfort is 
to be assured. The TREO | 
| GIRDLE is made entirely of | 
porous woven surgical elastic | 
web, which “‘gives’’ freely to 
every movement of the body, § 
yet firmly holds the figure. It lends 
grace with absolute comfort at all 
times. Our patented method of con- 
struction and character of material 
used, make it equally desirable for 
street, dancing, evening er sport 
wear. Inshortor long lengths, white 
or flesh. Retail, $2.50 to $8.00. 


CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDLE has the fea- 
# ture stripof elastic above the elastic 
4 waist-line band, and, therefore, sup- 
— ports the body above and below the 
= waist-line. All similar all-elastic 
| garments are simply hip confiners, 
and NOT ELASTIC CORSETS. 
| Insist upon securing the TREO 7% 
» ELASTICGIRDLECORSET with 
|, theFeatureStrip. If yourdealer can- Hey 
| notsupply you, writeforFREE booklet. | 
| Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


|. In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto | 

















Handsome Service Table-Wagon 


Large Broad Wide Table 

Top—Removable Glass 

Service Tray—Double 

Drawer—Double Han- 
dles—Large Deep Under- 
shelves —‘‘Scientifically 
Silent’’— Rubber Tired 
Swivel Wheels. 














A high grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing anything yet 
attempted for ease of action, 
GENERAL Utuity, and ab- 
solute noiselessness. Write 
NOW For A_ DEscRIpP- 
TIVE PAMPHLET AND 
Deacer’s NAME. 


1920-F Steger Bidz., Chicago, Ill. 
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uild for‘lomorrow 
Strong, sturdy babies today—vigorous, healthy grown-ups to- 
morrow! Upon Baby’s proper nutrition now, depends his ro- 
bust mind and body in later years. Such an important matter 
as Baby’s health should never be left to chance, and never need 
cs be—for Borden’s Eagle Brand is sold everywhere. 
————— ro Where artificial feeding is necessary, Eagle Brand is the most 
of BorpENn’s CONDENSES? i ° ‘ ; * e 
- | satisfactory infantfood. For three generationsit has given whole- 
some nourishment to growing children. Always the same in 
consistency and quality—easily kept—easily prepared—easily 
digested. At all better drug and grocery stores. 
Send for our booklets, “Baby’s Biography” and: “Baby’s Wel- 
fare”. Sent to mothers for the asking. 


e : BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
re , Y 108 Hudson Stgeet New York 
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rarest dishes to your 
table at inal cost. 






or /nstance— 


wuly Crea GRACED spaghetti 


URITY CROSS CHEFSERVICE offers you the most delicious 
spaghetti imaginable, completely ready to heat and serve. 
——— Its especially delicious tomato sauce is graced with chopped 
chicken livers, hickory smoked ham and mushrooms. The 
most tempting, satisfying and nourishing spaghetti of all. 
Try it and you will marvel at the culinary art, the labor- 
saving, the convenience and the economy 
of Purity Cross Chefservice. 


@® CREAMED CHICKEN ALA KING 
® WELSH RAREBIT 


@® LOBSTER ALA NEWBURG 
@ GRACED SPAGHETTI 





























Each of these achieves its perfection by most service are not at your 

scrupulous care in the selection of materials, grocer’s, send us $1.75 

by most exacting standards of immaculateness for the ‘ Get-acquainted” assortment of one 
in our model kitchen, and by the height of of the large tins of each, delivered prepaid 
culinary art on the part of our really fine chef. provided you mention name of your grocer. 
He is your chef—you have Fifth Avenue 


Chefservice in your home—whenever you pee heme oii Special Ate cae 
heat a tin bearing the Purity Cross label. sete Moe prepaid in the U- S. or 
It costs you no more than prosaic dishes. to anyone anywhere in the U. S. Army or 
a Navy, upon receipt of $3, $5, or $10. Inter- 
Sold by All Quality Grocers esting booklet,‘ How and When,” sent free if 

If these achievements of Purity Cross Chef- you send us your grocer’s name, 


PURITY CROSS, Inc., Model Kitchen, Route2A, Orange, N. J. 
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These Are Delicious! 


It’s a treat to select your favorite biscuits or to sample a new style 
from a rack like this! No waiting for the grocer to move even a 
single can. Here they are ready for you, as tempting an assort- 
ment of dainty, nourishing biscuits as ever came out of an oven. 
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Fresh, crisp, flavored—Sunshine quality, every last biscuit of them: 
“Clover Leaves,’’ meltingly luscious; ‘‘ Hydrox,” the king of biscuits, 
rich in chocolate and cream; ‘Orbit,’ a delightfully crunchy, nut- 
flavored wafer. 

Sunshine Biscuits cover every variety. They offer a delectable choice 
for every course from soup through salad and dessert. And for those 
little occasions, too, where you pride yourself on being a clever 
hostess. Glance over this Sunshine rack at your grocer’s today. 






Joose-Wies Biscurr (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
BRANCHES IN OVER 100 CITIES 
























(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Then they sat silent with Helen’s bare shoul- 
der pressed into the broadcloth of the doctor’s 
while she drove the gray car home with the 
same rapidity that the doctor always used in 
hurrying to an emergency call. 

“Now we'll get to work,” said the doctor as 
he threw off his coat in his own office. ‘Get 
me a basin with a weak solution of that disin- 
fectant in the last blue bottle on the second 
shelf in my medicine chest and a nice big swab 
of cotton. We’ll soon see—or not see. After I 
have swabbed it you can look and tell me 
how—how far my goose is cooked.” 

Then, under one of the big electric lights 
above his operating table, Helen and the doc- 
tor worked away coolly and quietly, as if they 
were operating on any other unimportant per- 
son in the universe. After his first try, Helen 
took the swabs of cotton from Doctor Mat- 
thew’s lean, skillful fingers, encircled his head 
with her bare arm and held it steady against 
her breast while she carefully wiped and pressed 
and soaked until she saw that the blistered 
surface was perfectly cleansed. 

““What does it look like?”’ questioned Doc- 
tor Matthew coolly. 

“There is going to be a blister about an inch 
long and half an inch wide that runs up the 
cheek almost to the lower lid, but not quite. 
Also the upper lid is blistered,’”’ answered 
Helen with a coolness equal to his; and neither 
seemed conscious of the force with which she 
was pressing his cheek against her breast, and 
in neither of their minds was there a certainty 
as to whose: heart was pounding with such a 
pulse through both their bodies. 

““Does the upper lid seem to be blistered into 
the edge?”’ questioned the doctor as he raised 
his hand and clasped Helen’s wrist. ; 

“T can’t tell, quite,” answered Helen as she 
shuddered slightly against his body in the wide 
chair beside which she stood. “‘We must have 
a doctor to see. What shall we do?” 

“Tf it is just a surface burn I know better 
than anybody how to treat it, and it is a slight 
matter. If the sight is burned it’s destroyed. 
I know enough not to risk any light until I’m 
in the hands of a specialist. I’ll go up to the 
city on a morning train and let a specialist look 
into it. Don’t tremble, dear, it’s all right. 
Now smear it with the oil to stop the burn, and 
bandage it.” 


ND, after she had put a bandage across his 
face, Helen led the doctor out from the 
heat of his office into the cool darkness of the 
side porch under the honeysuckle vine, that 
was breathing out a star-drawn perfume from 
a myriad of small throats. She seated him on 
the steps, filled his pipe with tobacco, placed 
herself some distance from him and began a 
pitched battle with him: her crafty, deadly, 
amazing and holy sex against his brutal, blun- 
dering, cruel courage. And in the fight she had 
the advantage; she knew exactly what she was 
doing and at what she was aiming, while he 
was— blind. 

“T don’t at all mind the anxiety of waiting 
to see what is going to happen to this old single 
lamp of mine if you and the Scout just don’t 
worry,” the brave young doctor said, and thus 
himself opened the battle without the least 
knowing that he had done so. 

“T should think any doctor would know 
that women have as much courage as men,” 
answered Helen easily, as she took her resolve 
and laid her plans accordingly. ‘‘ Who do you 
suppose is suffering most, the injured men in 
the world or—their women?”’ 

““T don’t minimize what the woman suffers 
if the man is injured—but women are the 
constructively reproductive force of life and 
they have got to leave the broken-up impedi- 
menta by the roadside, take up the burden and 
press forward for the sake of the future of the 
world. They have got to!” And the doctor’s 
voice was very stern in this dictum. 

“You don’t count as any value in the recon- 
struction of the race the added passion that a 
woman has for anything which she loves that 
is hurt, do you?” questioned Helen. 

‘©A race produced in pity wouldn’t be worth 
producing,” answered Doctor Matthew quietly, 
and in the words there was all the tragedy that 
smolders in the hearts of the thousands of 
broken men in the world. 


“V HO is going to judge what women feel 
for—for men who come home hurt, you 
men or the women?” demanded Helen. 

“Tt is a biological bias for the good of the hu- 
man race aswell as the animal world that makes 
woman naturally shun anything but the per- 
fect mate; and the men of to-day will be 
cowards if they take advantage of a woman’s 
holy pity to upset that natural law which must 
be worked out in the kingdom of man,” an- 
swered Doctor Matthew in his solemn tones. 

And with those words Helen saw that the 
time had come in which she would have to 
strip for the onset and go into it with a bare 
soul. ‘“‘There, Matthew Ashmeade, speaks the 
brute still left in you and I suppose in the ma- 
jority of men, for you are well above the 
average. During all these ages you men have 
considered that what a woman wanted of you 
to give to her children was your strength, and 
you have taken your mental and psychic proc- 
esses out into the world beyond her, leaving 
her to be content with the physical man to 
feed and clothe and shelter in her hut. And 
now you presume to tell me that the army of 
men who come off the battlefields, having seen 
a vision of courage and patience and depriva- 
tion and loyalty and suffering, are to keep 
that great development of soul away from her 
passion and deny her and her children a part 
in that heritage? How dare you! How dare 
you!”’ And as she raged Helen rose to her feet 
and stood confronting Doctor Matthew in his 
blind astonishment. 


“Why, Helen?” he questioned, with a great 
throb in his voice. 

“What you have said with all emphasis to 
me to-night insults me and every woman in the 
world, Matt.” 

“Stop, Helen; you must answer me one 
question,’”’ commanded the doctor as he also 
rose and stood very tall and impressive with 
the white bandage across his stern face. 

‘*T’ll not answer any question you put to me, 
Matthew, but I’ll make an announcement to 
you,” Helen declared with a great ring in her 
voice that sounded like the call of a golden bell 
toa holy hour. “I love you. I want to marry 
you, but if you don’t take me into your arms 
and give me utter and solemn betrothal before 
you know whether you are going totally blind 
or not, you will never hear the sound of my 
voice again. No distance will be too great for 
me to put between you and me if you offer me 
the humiliation you consider it the duty of a 
horde of men to offer a like horde of women.”’ 

‘*Helen!” the doctor gasped. 

“If there had been no question of your being 
helpless and needing me I might have let you 
rob me, but you shan’t rob us both now in your 
brutal ignorance. Choose!” Helen said again, 
with the golden challenge in her voice. 

“T cannot. I cannot choose. I love you.” 

““Tf you love me you’ll take me.”’ 

“‘T cannot; I’m maimed. You are young and 
you are beautiful and I am scarred and si 

“The insult again?” 

“T love you.” 

“Do you suppose there has been one minute 
since you came home that I haven’t wanted to 
put my lips against that scar and press it into 
my breast? If you send me out into the world 
to leave you blind you will send me a broken 
and useless woman; if you take me into your 
arms—Matt! Matt!” 





te doctor’s words would have been prac- 
tically inarticulate to anybody but a mate 
woman. He folded her so deeply that a healing 
seemed to pour from her heart into all his body, 
while her lips sought the scarred eye outside 
the bandage and pressed themselves to it in 
utter hunger. 

“Well, bless my heart, what is all this, 
Matthew? I hurried home and forgot my 
wedding cake expecting to find you in a catas- 
trophe and—it’s just Helen’s arms,” was the 
breezy interruption that came as Mother Ann 
hurried out from the office to the porch. 

“Your lace is crooked on your mop, Scout,” 
said the doctor; and then for an instant he and 
Helen both stood tense and still in each other’s 
arms. Helen had loosened the bandage with 
the caress of her lips, and the doctor in his 
happiness had opened his eye and tested his 
sight before he remembered the danger. ‘“‘The 
sight is all right, but the disinfecting swab 
again quick, Helen, to keep out the oil!’ he ex- 
claimed, and in less than a minute his eye was 
safely bandaged again, while Helen explained 
the accident to Mother Ann. 

““You speak as if it were a real disappoint- 
ment not to have a blind husband, Helen,’ 
said the doctor’s mother, with a laugh cover- 
ing the tears in her voice. 

‘“‘In some ways maybe it is,” Helen replied. 

‘Well, men are as blind as bats in so many 
ways that it really doesn’t make so much - 
the doctor’s mother was remarking, when an- 
other anxious interruption arrived in the person 
of Ted Pryor, the hero worshiper, who came 
out of the darkness followed by the child 
Daphny in a flutter of butterfly draperies. 

“Say, Doc, I thought maybe you might 
have got scorched a bit and I followed to see,” 
Ted said, with abject apology for his affection- 
ate alarm in his adoring young voice. ‘‘Oh, it’s 
not your good eye, Doc, not that!” 

“Oh, Doctor Matt!” the butterfly trilled 
with a sob in her throat; and to the astonish- 
ment of all present she flew to the doctor and 
clung to his arm. 

“‘The old blinker is all right, kiddies; just 
blistered up a bit,”’ the doctor hastened to re- 
assure the pair. 





“€ CAY, I wish it had been little me,” said Ted 
as he eyed Daphny with both anger and 
longing. ‘‘Daph says that ordinary men who 
haven’t been banged up are uninteresting. 
And all the other girls think so, too, she says.” 
‘““Yes, we do,” Daphny assented. “‘I didn’t 
like it at all at first, Doctor Matt, but every- 
body else is so crazy about that scar that I had 
to get the craze too. I’d marry you now, but I 
don’t suppose you want me.”’ 

“*Say, Daph,” said the doctor as he smiled 
in Helen’s direction and patted Daphny with 
a_ big-collie-to-a-small-kitten manner, ‘‘Ted 
Pryor has got the worst-looking scar on his left 
arm just below the shoulder, which he got five 
years ago when he was just a shaver, saving 
Billy Donaldson by pulling him out of that 
motor smash-up. You never have seen it. Its 
a perfectly good claim to your affection.” 

‘*Want me to show it to you?” asked Ted as 
he began to get out of his evening coat. 

“*No,” said Daphny as she dived into Helen’s 
embrace and peeped out wickedly; “I can 
wait.” 

“Well,” said Mother Ann, ‘‘I think it is just 
as well for Daphny and Theodore and me to go 
back to the wedding and stop it from coming 
over here to see about Matthew. You stay 
with him, Helen.”” With this she departed, but 
in a moment she returned to say: 

“Helen, thirty years ago the Lord took me 
into business partnership and my share of the 
investment was seven pounds of Matthew 
Keith Ashmeade. What is it the big corpora- 
tions call it when they declare an extra big 
dividend? Cut a melon, isn’t it? My dear, the 
Lord and I are about to cut a melon. The 
assets of the company are about six feet tall 
now—I’ll turn him over to you!” 
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Combination Cream Jonteel soc. 
Also Cold Cream Jonteel soc. 
The creams that will not grow 
hair on the face. 
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J ahs Face Powder Jonteel 50c. Ad- 
Ne heres to the skin. Send 1oc for 


trial box, reproducing the hand- 
some full size box in miniature. 
Contains liberal supply of pow- © 
der. Liggett’s, 162 W. 34th 
Street, New York City. 
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Rrfumed with the Costly 
New Odor of 26 Flowers 


C) 25° 


ERE you to gather for yourself all the fragrances that 

go into Jonteel, the new $100,000 odor, you would 
go to India searching for vetivert; to southern France for 
orange blossoms; to Manila for ylang-ylang flowers; to the 
Holy Land for olibanum. 





Even then you would have but a few of the twenty-six 
skilfully blended odors that greet you in Talc Jonteel. 


The most wonderful part of Jonteel’s wonderful story 
is that this distinctive, new perfume, so costly to produce, 
can be bought in toilet requisites at a popular price. 


Talc Jonteel, a talcum of impalpable fineness, 25c. Cold 
Cream Jonteel, incomparable for cleansing qualities, soc. Face 
Powder, adherent, invisible, soc. And Combination Cream, 
a new cream for making the skin soft; protecting face and 
hands from the effects of cold winds; improving the com- 
plexion; a perfect base for powder; does not grow hair, soc. 
In Canada, prices slightly higher. 


Know this fragrance of Jonteel, in all its alluring loveliness. 
Buy a tall, slender, beautiful can of Talc Jonteel and a handy 
oval jar of Cream Jonteel at your nearest Rexall Store today. 


The $000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have exclusive sale of 
Jonteel. This privilege has been given them because they are the leading drug 
stores in their towns, distributors of the highest grade toilet requisites; and because 
they are linked together intoa great national organization for the giving of service. 
The greatest, strongest chain of retail stores of any kind in the world. Among 
them are the 200 Liggett Stores reaching from New York and Boston to-Win- 
nipeg; the Scholtz Drug Stores of Denver; Wolf-Wilson of St. Louis; Petty’s of 
Newark; the B. M. Hyde Company of Rochester; and the leading druggists in 
every other city and town. 
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table at small cost. 


dj Creea GRACED spaghetti 


PY RITY CROSS CHEFSERVICE offers you the most delicious 
spaghetti imaginable, completely ready to heat and serve. 
——— Its especially delicious tomato sauce is graced with chopped 








Each of these achieves its perfection by most 
scrupulous care in the selection of materials, 
most exacting standards of immaculateness 
in our model kitchen, and by the height of 
culinary art on the part of our really fine chef. 
He is your chef—you have Fifth Avenue 
Chefservice in your home—whenever you 
heat a tin bearing the Purity Cross label. 
It costs you no more than prosaic dishes. 


Sold by All Quality Grocers 


If these achievements of Purity Cross Chef- 


chicken livers, hickory smoked ham and mushrooms. The 
most tempting, satisfying and nourishing spaghetti of all. 
Try it and you will marvel at the culinary art, the labor- 
saving, the convenience and the economy 
of Purity Cross Chefservice. 


urily 


@ CREAMED CHICKEN ALAKING 
@ WELSH RAREBIT 

@ LOBSTER ALA NEWBURG 
@ GRACED SPAGHETTI 


Crota 


service are not at your 
grocer’s, send us $1.75 
for the “ Get-acquainted" assortment of one 
of the large tins of each, delivered prepaid 
Provided you mention name of your grocer. 
(In Canada, $2.25.) Special Extra Liberal 
Assortment delivered prepaid in the U. S. or 
to anyone anywhere in the U. S. Army or 
Navy, upon receipt of $3, $5, or $10. Inter- 
esting booklet, “‘ How and When,"’ sent free if 
you send us your grocer’s name, 





PURITY CROSS, Inc., Model Kitchen, Route2A, Orange, N. J. 
























flavored wafer. 


These Are Delicious! 


It’s a treat to select your favorite biscuits or to sample a new style 
from a rack like this! No waiting for the grocer to move even a 
single can. Here they are ready for you, as tempting an assort- 
ment of dainty, nourishing biscuits as ever came out of an oven. 





[oose-Wres Biscurr (OMPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
BRANCHES IN OVER 100 CITIES 





Biscuits 


Fresh, crisp, flavored—Sunshine quality, every last biscuit of them: 
“Clover Leaves,’’ meltingly luscious; ‘‘ Hydrox,” the king of biscuits, 
rich in chocolate and cream; “Orbit,’”’ a delightfully crunchy, nut- 


Sunshine Biscuits cover every variety. They offer a delectable choice 
for every course from soup through salad and dessert. And for those 
little occasions, too, where you pride yourself on being a clever 
hostess. Glance over this Sunshine rack at your grocer’s today. 


























Doctor Matt 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Then they sat silent with Helen’s bare shoul- 
der pressed into the broadcloth of the doctor’s 
while she drove the gray car home with the 
same rapidity that the doctor always used in 
hurrying to an emergency call. 

““Now we'll get to work,”’ said the doctor as 
he threw off his coat in his own office. ‘Get 
me a basin with a weak solution of that disin- 
fectant in the last blue bottle on the second 
shelf in my medicine chest and a nice big swab 
of cotton. We’ll soon see—or not see. After I 
have swabbed it you can look and tell me 
how—how far my goose is cooked.” 

Then, under one of the big electric lights 
above his operating table, Helen and the doc- 
tor worked away coolly and quietly, as if they 
were operating on any other unimportant per- 
son in the universe. After his first try, Helen 
took the swabs of cotton from Doctor Mat- 
thew’s lean, skillful fingers, encircled his head 
with her bare arm and held it steady against 
her breast while she carefully wiped and pressed 
and soaked until she saw that the blistered 
surface was perfectly cleansed. 

““What does it look like?’ questioned Doc- 
tor Matthew coolly. 

“There is going to be a blister about an inch 
long and half an inch wide that runs up the 
cheek almost to the lower lid, but not quite. 
Also the upper lid is blistered,” answered 
Helen with a coolness equal to his; and neither 
seemed conscious of the force with which she 
was pressing his cheek against her breast, and 
in neither of their minds was there a certainty 
as to whose* heart was pounding with such a 
pulse throtigh both their bodies. 

““Does the upper lid seem to be blistered into 
the edge?’’ questioned the doctor as he raised 
his hand and clasped Helen’s wrist. ~ | 

“T can’t tell, quite,” answered Helen as she 
shuddered slightly against his body in the wide 
chair beside which she stood. ‘‘We must have 
a doctor to see. What shall we do?” 

“Tf it is just a surface burn I know better 
than anybody how to treat it, and it is a slight 
matter. If the sight is burned it’s destroyed. 
I know enough not to risk any light until I’m 
in the hands of a specialist. I’ll go up to the 
city on a morning train and let a specialist look 
into it. Don’t tremble, dear, it’s all right. 
Now smear it with the oil to stop the burn, and 
bandage it.” 


pie D, after she had put a bandage across his 
face, Helen led the doctor out from the 
heat of his office into the cool darkness of the 
side porch under the honeysuckle vine, that 
was breathing out a star-drawn perfume from 
a myriad of small throats. She seated him on 
the steps, filled his pipe with tobacco, placed 
herself some distance from him and began a 
pitched battle with him: her crafty, deadly, 
amazing and holy sex against his brutal, blun- 
dering, cruel courage. And in the fight she had 
the advantage; she knew exactly what she was 
doing and at what she was aiming, while he 
was—blind. 

“T don’t at all mind the anxiety of waiting 
to see what is going to happen to this old single 
lamp of mine if you and the Scout just don’t 
worry,” the brave young doctor said, and thus 
himself opened the battle without the least 
knowing that he had done so. 

“T should think any doctor would know 
that women have as much courage as men,”’ 
answered Helen easily, as she took her resolve 
and laid her plans accordingly. ‘“‘Who do you 
suppose is suffering most, the injured men in 
the world or—their women?” 

“T don’t minimize what the woman suffers 
if the man is injured—but women are the 
constructively reproductive force of life and 
they have got to leave the broken-up impedi- 
menta by the roadside, take up the burden and 
press forward for the sake of the future of the 
world. They have got to!’”’ And the doctor’s 
voice was very stern in this dictum. 

“You don’t count as any value in the recon- 
struction of the race the added passion that a 
woman has for anything which she loves that 
is hurt, do you?” questioned Helen. 

“A race produced in pity wouldn’t be worth 
producing,” answered Doctor Matthew quietly, 
and in the words there was all the tragedy that 
smolders in the hearts of the thousands of 
broken men in the world. 

“ HO is going to judge what women feel 
for—for men who come home hurt, you 
men or the women?” demanded Helen. 

“*It is a biological bias for the good of the hu- 
man race as well as the animal world that makes 
woman naturally shun anything but the per- 
fect mate; and the men of to-day will be 
cowards if they take advantage of a woman’s 
holy pity to upset that natural law which must 
be worked out in the kingdom of man,” an- 
swered Doctor Matthew in his solemn tones. 

And with those words Helen saw that the 
time had come in which she would have to 
strip for the onset and go into it with a bare 
soul. ‘There, Matthew Ashmeade, speaks the 
brute still left in you and I suppose in the ma- 
jority of men, for you are well above the 
average. During all these ages you men have 
considered that what a woman wanted of you 
to give to her children was your strength, and 
you have taken your mental and psychic proc- 
esses out into the world beyond her, leaving 
her to be content with the physical man to 
feed and clothe and shelter in her hut. And 
now you presume to tell me that the army of 
men who come off the battlefields, having seen 
a vision of courage and patience and depriva- 
tion and loyalty and suffering, are to keep 
that great development of soul away from her 
passion and deny her and her children a part 
in that heritage? How dare you! How dare 
you!” And as she raged Helen rose to her feet 
and stood confronting Doctor Matthew in his 
blind astonishment. 


“Why, Helen?” he questioned, with a great 
throb in his voice. 

“What you have said with all emphasis to 
me to-night insults me and every woman in the 
world, Matt.” 

“Stop, Helen; you must answer me one 
question,”? commanded the doctor as he also 
rose and stood very tall and impressive with 
the white bandage across his stern face. 

‘T’ll not answer any question you put to me, 
Matthew, but I’ll make an announcement to 
you,” Helen declared with a great ring in her 
voice that sounded like the call of a golden bell 
toa holy hour. ‘I love you. I want to marry 
you, but if you don’t take me into your arms 
and give me utter and solemn betrothal before 
you know whether you are going totally blind 
or not, you will never hear the sound of my 
voice again. No distance will be too great for 
me to put between you and me if you offer me 
the humiliation you consider it the duty of a 
horde of men to offer a like horde of women.” 

“Helen!” the doctor gasped. 

“If there had been no question of your being 
helpless and needing me I might have let you 
rob me, but you shan’t rob us both now in your 
brutal ignorance. Choose!” Helen said again, 
with the golden challenge in her voice. 

“T cannot. I cannot choose. I love you.” 

“Tf you love me you'll take me.” 

“T cannot; I’m maimed. You are young and 
you are beautiful and I am scarred and S 

“The insult again?” 

“T love you.” 

“Do you suppose there has been one minute 
since you came home that I haven’t wanted to 
put my lips against that scar and press it into 
my breast? If you send me out into the world 
to leave you blind you will send me a broken 
and useless woman; if you take me into your 
arms—Matt! Matt!” 


ge doctor’s words would have been prac- 
tically inarticulate to anybody but a mate 
woman. He folded her so deeply that a healing 
seemed to pour from her heart into all his body, 
while her lips sought the scarred eye outside 
the bandage and pressed themselves to it in 
utter hunger. 

“Well, bless my heart, what is all this, 
Matthew? I hurried home and forgot my 
wedding cake expecting to find you in a catas- 
trophe and—it’s just Helen’s arms,”’ was the 
breezy interruption that came as Mother Ann 
hurried out from the office to the porch. 

“Your lace is crooked on your mop, Scout,” 
said the doctor; and then for an instant he and 
Helen both stood tense and still in each other’s 
arms. Helen had loosened the bandage with 
the caress of her lips, and the doctor in his 
happiness had opened his eye and tested his 
sight before he remembered the danger. ‘‘The 
sight is all right, but the disinfecting swab 
again quick, Helen, to keep out the oil!” he ex- 
claimed, and in less than a minute his eye was 
safely bandaged again, while Helen explained 
the accident to Mother Ann. 

“You speak as if it were a real disappoint- 
ment not to have a blind husband, Helen,’ 
said the doctor’s mother, with a laugh cover- 
ing the tears in her voice. 

“‘In some ways maybe it is,” Helen replied. 

‘Well, men are as blind as bats in so many 
ways that it really doesn’t make so much 4 
the doctor’s mother was remarking, when an- 
other anxious interruption arrived in the person 
of Ted Pryor, the hero worshiper, who came 
out of the darkness followed by the child 
Daphny in a flutter of butterfly draperies. 

“Say, Doc, I thought maybe you might 
have got scorched a bit and I followed to see,”’ 
Ted said, with abject apology for his affection- 
ate alarm in his adoring young voice. ‘‘Oh, it’s 
not your good eye, Doc, not that!”’ 

“Oh, Doctor Matt!” the butterfly trilled 
with a sob in her throat; and to the astonish- 
ment of all present she flew to the doctor and 
clung to his arm. 

“The old blinker is all right, kiddies; just 
blistered up a bit,”’ the doctor hastened to re- 
assure the pair. 








“* CSAY, I wish it had been little me,’’ said Ted 
as he eyed Daphny with both anger and 
longing. ‘‘Daph says that ordinary men who 
haven’t been banged up are uninteresting. 
And all the other girls think so, too, she says.” 
““Yes, we do,” Daphny assented. ‘I didn’t 
like it at all at first, Doctor Matt, but every- 
body else is so crazy about that scar that I had 
to get the craze too. I’d marry you now, but I 
don’t suppose you want me.”’ 

“Say, Daph,” said the doctor as he smiled 
in Helen’s direction and patted Daphny with 
a big-collie-to-a-small-kitten manner, ‘‘Ted 
Pryor has got the worst-looking scar on his left 
arm just below the shoulder, which he got five 
years ago when he was just a shaver, saving 
Billy Donaldson by pulling him out of that 
motor smash-up. You never have seen it. Its 
a perfectly good claim to your affection.” 

‘*Want me to show it to you?” asked Ted as 
he began to get out of his evening coat. 

“No,” said Daphny as she dived into Helen’s 
embrace and peeped out wickedly; “I can 


wait.” 

**Well,” said Mother Ann, “I think it is just 
as well for Daphny and Theodore and me to go 
back to the wedding and stop it from coming 
over here to see about Matthew. You stay 
with him, Helen.” With this she departed, but 
in a moment she returned to say: 

“Helen, thirty years ago the Lord took me 
into business partnership and my share of the 
investment was seven pounds of Matthew 
Keith Ashmeade. What is it the big corpora- 
tions call it when they declare an extra big 
dividend? Cut a melon, isn’t it? My dear, the 
Lord and I are about to cut 2 melon. The 
assets of the company are about six feet tall 
now—I’ll turn him over to you!” 
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Face Powder Jonteel soc. Ad- 

heres to the skin. Send 10¢ for 

trial box, reproducing the hand- 

some full size box in miniature. 

Contains liberal supply of pow- 

Liggett’s, 162 W. 34th 
lew York City. 


Combination Cream Jonteel soc. 
Also Cold Cream Jonteel soc. 
The creams that will not grow der. 

hair on the face. Street, 
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Rrtumed with the Costly 
New Odor of 26 Neves 


BJ C) &S- 


ERE you to gather for yourself all the fragrances that 

go into Jonteel, the new $100,000 odor, you would 
go to India searching for vetivert; to southern France for 
orange blossoms; to Manila for ylang-ylang flowers; to the 
Holy Land for olibanum. 








Even then you would have but a few of the twenty-six 
skilfully blended odors that greet you in Talc Jonteel. 


The most wonderful part of Jonteel’s wonderful story 
is that this distinctive, new perfume, so costly to produce, 
can be bought in toilet requisites at a popular price. 


Talc Jonteel, a talcum of impalpable fineness, 25c. Cold 
Cream Jonteel, incomparable for cleansing qualities, soc. Face 
Powder, adherent, invisible, soc. And Combination Cream, 
a new cream for making the skin soft; protecting face and 
hands from the effects of cold winds; improving the com- 
plexion; a perfect base for powder; does not grow hair, soc. 
In Canada, prices slightly higher. 


Know this fragrance of Jonteel, in all its alluring loveliness. 
Buy a tall, slender, beautiful can of Talc Jonteel and a handy 
oval jar of Cream Jonteel at your nearest Rexall Store today. 


The $000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have exclusive sale of 
Jonteel. This privilege has been given them because they are the leading drug 
stores in their towns, distributors of the highest grade toilet requisites; and because 
they are linked together into a great national organization for the giving of service. 
The greatest, strongest chain of retail stores of any kind in the world. Among 
them are the 200 Liggett Stores reaching from New York and Boston to-Win- 


nipeg; the Scholtz Drug Stores of Denver; Wolf-Wilson of St. Louis; Petty’s of. 


Newark; the B. M. Hyde Company of Rochester; and the leading druggists in 
every other city and town. 
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‘Just like 
loyxeld sts e 


wears’ 


Ns taste 
Underwear 


for Women 


ON’T envy the com- 

fort ot “brother’s” cool, 
loose-fitting underwear— you can 
now have the same luxury in 


Lady Sealpax 


Lady Sealpax is the first new idea in athletic underwear for women. 
The wide drawer, the athletic arm-hole, the yielding elastic back- 
band, the ventilated waistband, all produce a new degree of comfort. 


Lady Sealpax is cut on figure-conforming lines and daintily made of fabrics 
that caress the skin. Ask your dealer for Lady Sealpax Athletic Union 
Suits, put up in Sanitary Sealpax Envelopes — at popular prices. Write us 
Sor descriptive booklet and send your dealer’s name. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY (Ladies’ Dept. ) 
Also makers of Men’s Sealpax Athletic Underwear 


Baltimore, Md. 

















LVo lwo Alike 


No two women’s figures are alike any more than 
their thumb prints. 


Right here lies the tremendous advantage in style and 
comfort of made-to-measure corsets. They’ re made for 
you to emphasize every one of your good lines—to 
correct in your figure any possible deviations from the 


accepted standard. 
Ni Lore C0uet 


Made to Measure; Moderately Priced; 
Not Sold in Stores 















NuBone Corsets are not sold in stores. In your 
own home one of our experienced corsetiéres makes 
a study of your figure, takes your measurements and 
notes all your desires. From this complete data 
corsets are made which embody everything that is 
good in style and comfort. At no possible point will 
you find anything you would have changed. 


Nu Bone Stay Bends Edgewise! 
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The patented NuBone Wire Stay, found in no other corset, remark- 


ably combines continuity of line, retention of its shape and perfection 
of freedom and comfort. Jt bends edgewise just as easily as 
flatwise! Cannot turn an uncomfortable edge against you or thrust 
an end against your gown. It is so flexible that you 
areunconscious of its presence, yet it is amply strong 
in support and flesh control. Because these stays are 
rust-proof, your corsets may be washed like other 
garments. They will not shrink nor lose their shape. 
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NuBone Corsets are always accom- 
panied by a written guarantee. If 
within one year a NuBone stay rusts 
or breaks new corsets will be given 
you. 

FREE Write today for copy of our 

1918 Style Book containing 
many illustrations and full description 
of NuBone Corsets, and many valu- 
able suggestions regarding figure im- 
provement. 


The NuBone Corset Co. 
Corry, Pa. 
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THE BEST PEOPLE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


I knew I could make you love me, but you 
had a right to your own plan of development. 
So I let you go.’ 

“But, Barry, you wrote—you spoke so much 


of Glory— how could I help thinking 

“Because I wanted to keep out of your way, 
dear; don’t you see? I wanted you to think I 
was happy, seeing much of Glory or anybody, 





‘just so you wouldn’t be bothered or worried 


about me. It wasn’t easy,”’ he continued ab- 
ruptly. “To know you were out there, ten 
thousand miles off, with dozens of brilliant 
men in love with you; yes, and you in love 
yourself 

“You knew then—about Verrek?” 

“How could I help it? Women aren’t the 
only lovers who have intuition. I read between 
the lines of, your letters—not only about Ver- 
rek either.” 

“T did think I cared for him, Bumble; he 
was interesting and charming, and then I 
thought he adored me. But when I’d seen that 
it was only a fleeting fancy that evaporated 
with my money—why, then, I’m afraid I was 
disgustingly human and longed for the revenge 
of showing him and all his world my real power. 
So I planned to marry a millionaire, Hamilton 
Belthorpe. You guessed that too?” 

Bumble nodded with a kind of pent-up fierce- 
ness. “‘Of course! It made me crazy—to think 
of you, out there alone, worried, without 
money, perhaps selling yourself for the rest of 
your life out of sheer panic. And then, when 
you did come back and I was planning to take 
the first train to you, here came this theater 
scheme 

“Tt was only to try to forget you! By that 
time I’d come to my senses. I knew you were 
the one man to make me happy, but I thought 
you were already engaged to Glo!” 

“All the while I was half out of my. mind, 
thinking I’d lost you for good this time—to a 
career!’? He smiled down at me with a rueful 
humor, brown hair all rumpled up, eyes ten- 
derly shining. 

“Barry, you are outrageously attractive!” 
I sighed beatifically. ‘‘ But why on earth didn’t 
you write? I’ve not had a line from you since 
I landed, except that telegram.” 








MAN can’t write when the heart’s gone out 
of him. I thought that you’d perhaps be 
glad to see me again, that you’d come to 
Brinnsville and I’d have a chance to win you 
yet. But you sailed blithely by without stop- 
ping, and apparently caring for nothing now 
except this theater idea. I gave up then— 
couldn’t write, didn’t care much what became 
of me. Then last night I was reading over your 
letter—you talked about ‘forgetting yourself’ 
by going on the stage; all through there was an 
un ‘ercurrent of unhappiness. I decided I’d 
come to New York and see for myself, if by 
any shadow of doubt I could get you yet. 
Found out your address from Glory, and here 
Tam!’ 

“Thank God!” I whispered fervently. 
“Thank God, Barry,” I repeated; ‘‘if you 
knew how I was longing for you at the very 
minute you came!” 

“But, Nancy,” he broke in anxiously, ‘‘ what 
about this theater business, this contract and 
everything? Are you really —— 

“Tt was all a made-up story. I couldn’t 
stand the theater—made up my mind this 
morning to chuck it, whatever happened. Only 
I wanted you to be happy about me, too, you 
see, so I invented all that.” 

“Darling! What blind bats we’ve been, both 
of us! But now—you’re sure you do love me, 
nobody but me, Nancy?” 

“Cross my heart!” I assured him tremu- 
lously. ‘“‘Though I don’t wonder you ask, the 
way I sniffed at your ideas and went off to ran- 
sack the globe for the very knowledge you had 
within you all the time. But oh, Bumble, I see 
now—all you said about Diana and Eloise and 
the real inner fineness of people, no matter 
what their outer shell, because the innermost 
self of everybody is one and the same; so that, 
as you wrote me once, the real Best People are 
all people, and one finds them—that is, that 
same divine essence in them—everywhere. But 
it takes eyes that see, like yours, my dear. I 
realize now all you are and have been, sitting 
quietly at home filling your place, ‘while I 
rushed frantically seeking happiness round the 
world. And all I ask for the rest of my days is 
just you—and Brinnsville!” 


T MAY have been only a dingy hotel sitting 

room that we were in, but I would have sworn 
it was heaven as our lips met for one supreme, 
still moment. 

‘But it may not always be Brinnsville, you 
know,”” Bumble added then, eyes dancing. 
“Couldn’t you—if later on the chance should 
come—be happy with me in Washington, do 
you think?” 

“Could I—Bumble!””, And I hugged him, 
and laughed and cried, and behaved the regu- 
lar ecstatic goose that is a girl in love; finally 
demanding: 

‘Please, Barry, don’t you think we might 
get married—say, Friday or Saturday?” 

“Make it Friday,” urged Barry as he 


kisse 2, 
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THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 


HE Registry is a special club for young mothers. 

Its object is to give monthly instruction, by means 
of personal letters and leaflets, to mothers. There are no 
club dues, but the baby must join before he is six months 
old, to get the full benefit of the monthly letters sent. All 
you have to do is to send a stamped, addressed envelope to 
Doctor Coolidge, in care of THE LApIEs’ HoME JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
ask for a Registry blank which will be promptly sent to 
you. When this entrance blank is filled out and returned 
the baby will be enrolled and the monthly helps will begin 
at once. The earlier you join the more help you will re- 
ceive and the better baby you will have. We have helped 
thousands of mothers and babies through the Registry 
and we can help you. 














Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Hl 


Gy 
NY 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 




















a . Should be a healthy 
ey happy growing baby 

J if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (65c to $2 00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. ‘*‘Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
bts og Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 

Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will adda 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Write atonceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 


Help Save Wool 


The Government is demanding co-opera- 
tive efforts of the people ‘for the conservation of the 
wool supply. It is scarce all over the world. That is one 
reason why prices of Axminster, Wilton and other rugs 
made from new wool have advanced almost beyond reach. 


Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Old Clothing 


Wewill reclaim the wool in them byour special 
processof cleaning, combing, carding and re- 
spinning. Thenwe will dye them and weave 


New Rugs 


fA in the latest two-tone effects—amny color 
A you want, any size — totally different 
and far superior to other rugs woven 
from old carpets. 


You Save 1/2 


A and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
soft, bright, new, Velvety rugs, guar- 
anteed to wear many years. Money 
back if not satisfied. Every order 
» completed in three days. 
FREE Writeforbook 
of designs in 

«colors, our liberal freight pay- 
ment offer and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. B-2 36 Laflin St., Chicago, Ik 


For Wall Decorations 
Never use nails or tacks. For all 
light-weight articles use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
10° Photo Supply stores. 




























In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. H. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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y is dainty refinement as 


well as gratification in the use of 
these exquisite perfumes. Their wide 
variety of charming fragrances meets 
all diversity of personal preference. 


The Famous Test 


by a jury of impartial women, since 





repeated by some 200,000 others, 
proves the superiority of Colgate’s 
Full de- 
tails and Test Material sent for 2 
Address Dept. H. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St. New York 


to the foreign perfumes. 


cents in stamps. 
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simple way in the privacy of your 
room and surprise your family and 
friends. 


reduced 35,000 women from 20 to 
85 Ibs., and what I have done for so 
many | can do for you. 


alone. You'll look old if you do. 
You should have work adapted to 
your condition. 


of excess fat. It is so simple to 
weigh what you should, and you en- 
joy the process. My cheerful letters 
and your scales keep you enthused. 
your heart and teach you how to 
stand, walk and breathe correctly, 
as I reduce you. 


easy to reduce. 


to Reduce 


Your Weigh 


You CAN 








de it in a dignified, 
I KNOW you can, because I’ve 
Don’t reduce by drugs or dict 


No woman need carry one pound 


I build your vitality, strengthen 








Don’t endure fat when it is so 


If you send me your height and weight I'll tell you just what you 


should weigh. No charge—and I'll send you an illustrated booklet 
FREE, showing you how to stand correctly. Write me! I will re- 
spect your confidence 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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he Mary 
Four Qualities } Select human hair. 
Extra .. . $15.25 3 complete switches. 
Special... 8.00 May be separated. 
Standard. . 2.85 Send sample. 


Popular ... 1.65 4 MONEY BACK IF 
Postpd.Grevsextra. , bi NOT SATISFIED 
WRITE for ourF REE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of 
GUARANTEED HAIR-GOODS 
Transformations, Pompadours, Curls, Waves, Switches, Wigs, etc. 
TOUPEES AND WIGS FOR MEN 


FRANCES ROBERTS COMPANY 




















100 Fifth Avenue Dept. 401 New York 











Save Your Clothes 


Sent on Free 
Trial 


Famous Pied- 
mont Red Ce- 
darChest. Your 
choice of 90 
styles. 15Days’ 
FREE TRIAL. 
We pay the 
freight. he hee = d 
rotects @ 
furs, woolens ~ DIRECT FROM FACTORY T0 HOME 
andplymes, from moths, mice, dust & damp. Pays for itself in@ 
whatitsaves. Lastsfor generations. First cost only cost. Finest wedding 
or birthday gift at great saving. Write today for our great free catalog. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 62, Statesville, N. C. 

















BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


\p MATERNITY 


‘omfort, abdominal support. Protection mother and 
child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. Write for 
Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. Mail 
orders, full satisfaction. Fine for stout women and in- 
valids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 





























WHAT YOU CAN DO 
WITH OATMEAL 


By Edith M. Barber 


ATMEAL furnishes us with food elements 

in better proportion than any other grain— 
not even wheat can be excepted. It contains 
more body-building material and is more com- 
pletely digested than any other cereal. The fuel 
or calorie value of a pound of oats is a little 
greater than that of any other grain. Most of 
the oat preparations on the market to-day are 
made from the whole grain and contain a com- 
paratively large amount of mineral matter 
the ‘‘body-regulating’”’ material we hear so 
much about, so necessary to good health. 

To get the most value and the most flavor 
from oatmeal, long, thorough cooking is needed. 
This not only gives it a ‘“‘nutty”’ taste, but 
makes it easier for our stomachs to get from 
the oatmeal every bit of nourishment which is 
there for us. 

Most of us think of oatmeal only as a break- 
fast food of which we always wanted ‘‘two 
helpings”? when we were children. But there 
are numberless ways in which it can be cooked, 
particularly if combined with other foods. 
The cooked cereal flavored with chopped meat 
or flaked fish and other seasonings makes a 
particularly good meat substitute; or it will 
help to “stretch” the left-over meat into at- 
tractive croquettes. Excellent muffins, cakes 
and puddings can be made by combining the 
oatmeal with flour. Many of our new war- 
bread recipes call for a large amount of oat- 
meal. 


Oatmeal and Fish Croquettes 


1% — of Cooked 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Onion 
3 Cupfuls of Cooked 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
Oatmeal Pepper to Taste 
1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Parsley 


IX the ingredients in the order given and 
form into croquettes. Dip in egg and 
crumbs, and sauté in hot bacon fat. Serve 
with one cupful of a white sauce to which half 
a cupful of chopped peppers has been added. 


Oatmeal Omelet 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Bacon Fat or 
Drippings 

1 Chopped Onion 


1 Chopped Carrot 
1 Chopped Potato 
2 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Oatmeal 
“OOK the onion and the carrot in the fat 
until slightly brown; add the potatoes 
and, when well mixed with the fat, add the 
oatmeal and cook slowly until brown on the 
bottom. Fold like an omelet and serve hot 
with a cream or tomato sauce. 


Oatmeal With Cheese en Cassérole 


3 Cupfuls of Cooked 1 Cupful of Grated 


Oatmeal Cheese 
11% Teaspoonfuls of 14 Cupful of Bread 
Salt Crumbs 
Paprika 


RRANGE the oatmeal and seasoning in 

alternate layers with the grated cheese in 

a baking dish or casserole. Sprinkle the top 

with crumbs and bake in a hot oven until the 

crumbs are brown. One cupful of tomatoes 
may be mixed with the cereal. 


Oatmeal Soup Italienne 


1 Tablespoonful of Fat 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Small Onion 


1 Cupful of Cooked 


\% Green Pepper Oatmeal 
1 Tablespoonful of 3 Cupfuls of Milk 
Flour 1, Cupful of Grated 
Cheese 


ELT the fat; cut up the onion and the 

pepper and cook in the fat until slightly 
brown. Remove from the fire, stir in the flour 
and the seasoning, then add the oatmeal and 
milk. Cook in a double boiler until smooth 
and thick; strain and serve. When serving at 
the table, sprinkle with grated cheese. 


Oatmeal War Bread 


2 Cupfuls of Oatmeal 1 Quart of Boiling 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Water 

1 Tablespoonful of %4 of a Yeast Cake 
Sugar 14 Cupful of Lukewarm 

1 Teaspoonful of Fat Water 


8 Cupfuls of Flour or More 


IRST measure the oatmeal, salt, sugar and 

fat, and pour the boiling water over them. 
Let stand until lukewarm; dissoive the yeast 
in lukewarm water, and add it to the other 
mixture. Stir in the flour, and knead until 
smooth and elastic; let rise until double its 
bulk, form into loaves and let rise again. Bake 
in a hot oven for about one hour. 


Oatmeal Wafers 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 1 Cupful of Oatmeal 
1 Cupful of Brown 5 Tablespoonfuls of 


Sugar Flour 
1 Egg 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Vater 


REAM the fat, and add the other ingre- 

dients in the order mentioned. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls on a greased pan at least two 
inches apart. Bake until brown on the edges. 
Remove from the oven, let stand for one min- 
ute to harden, and remove from the pan with 
a spatula. If the last ones in the pan are too 
hard to remove easily return them to the oven 
for a moment to soften them. 


Brown-Betty Oatmeal 


3 Apples 1% Cupful of Molasses 
% Teaspoonful of 2 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Cinnamon Oatmeal 


ARE.and slice the apples, sprinkle with the 
cinnamon or nutmeg, and place in a deep 
baking dish in alternate layers with the mo- 
lasses and the oatmeal. Bake in a moderate 
oven for about half an hour, or until the apples 
are soft. Serve with cream or a lemon sauce. 






























It’s Liquid Sunshine 


|LOG CABIN 
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and, My! What Flavor! 


ae Cabin Syrup with its delicious flavor of pure 
maple instantly appeals to every palate. It brings 
the smile of joyful satisfaction to every face, young or old. 


TOWLE'S 


SYRUP 
With the delicious flavor of pure maple 


Your muffins, biscuit, pop-overs, cereals, cornstarch, 
fried hominy, French toast and, of course, your pan- 
cakes and waffles are much more delight- 
ful when taken with Log Cabin Syrup. 


In three sizes—at all good grocers 


The Towle Maple Products Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
(The Centre of North America) 
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OLIVE EYE tO 


A Perfect Toilet Soap || _ 
For Complexion, Bath | : 
| and Hair ay 


| “‘Couldn’t Be Better if It 
| Cost a Dollar a Cake”’ 









































WRISLEY-PERFUMER 


CHICAGO _a@?, 
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‘*Somewhcere along the silken thread (heney craftsman- 


ship comes in and gives you—True Artistry of Design’’ 





‘a bewitching frock owes its subtle lure to the cap- 
tivating Cheney foulard it is made of. ‘There is gladness 
in knowing it is a Cheney Silk and therefore just right — 
authoritative in fashion, beautiful in quality as well as in 
design and color, and truly becoming. 

* * * 

For over three-quarters of a century Cheney Silks have ex- 
pressed a beauty of artistic weaving and wonderful colorings. 
* * * 

They are desired by most women who prefer and know 
the best. You will enjoy seeking an exhibit of Cheney 

Silks and learning their many distinct advantages. 


* * * 


Foulards (shower-proof) a//-becoming and summery. 


Come in many fetching designs and exclusive colorings. 
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“Now, Don’t You Believe 


‘That God 


T IS a new kind of cop that they have in New York 

City now; not the cop that you and I knew and our 
children in most of our American cities still know 
to-day, unfortunately: a burly somebody of whom all 
children are afraid and of whom even their elders think 
of only as a man who has the law behind him and who 
often enforces it with a brutality that makes people 
fear him. 





Made the Co | 





When Commissioner Woods took the headship of the 
New York police he made up his mind to change all 
this. He determined to make the cop a human being; 
someone detailed by the city to help folks, to be their 
friend, to tell them what to do, and especially to make 
the cop a friend of the children whom they would love 
instead of fear. Has he done it? This story is the 
answer. 





What the New York cops did for one little girl and her family was told me by the little girl. I there- 
upon made a picture story of what she told me. Here it is. LEWIS W. HINE. 








Every Day, When I Want to Go Across the Street to School, 
He Stops All the Cars and Takes Me Safely Over 

















When My Two Cousins Got Lost and We Looked for Them, 
Didn’t He Find Them and Bring Them Home? 





























Once, When I Did a Wrong Thing and 
Ran in Front of an Automobile, and it 
Hit Me, Didn’t He Pick Me Up and 
Carry Me Home? 















But it’s Best of All When a Parade Comes Around, for Then 
He Puts Us Right in Front on the Curb, Where We Can See 
Everything Going On 








And Every Day, After School, He Clears 
the Streets for Us and Puts Ropes Across 
Them and Then Shows Us How to Play 
Just Fine Without Getting Hurt 









And Once a Week He Comes to School and Tells Us How We 
Can Make the City a Better Place to Live In, and You Just Bet 
We Try to Help Him 





And When My 
Brother Got 
Out of Reform 
School, Didn’t 
the Cop Just 
Send for Him 
and TalktoHim 
Good and Get 
Him a Job? 














And When My 
Daddy Couldn’t 
Get Any Work 
Anywhere He 
Looked, Didn’t 
the Cop Find 
Out All About 
it and Get Him 
a Job? 




















To the little girl I showed these pictures when they were done. 
“That’s right,” she said. “That’s just what the cops have done for me.” And then she added 
seriously and with big eyes: “Now, don’t you believe that God made the cops?” 
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OOD looks is a social asset. Personal 
appearance hasdetermined the social 
standing of many a woman —has 

made or lost for her an enviable place in 
her own circle. First impressions — always 
lasting —are from the external, and cow 
social consideration demands that you loo 
your best at all times. 

The mission of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream is 
to help women to be better looking, to be more 
attractive, to realize the fulfillment of life's possi- 
bilities. This it does by a rational and wholesome 
effect upon the skin, by improving and preserving 
its betiils, tastene and en by preventing pre- 
mature lines and wrin kles, by keeping unimpaired 
the natural blending of pink and white that make 
feminine skin beautiful. 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


D.& ri pene Cold emf pat oe American 
women for more than twenty- _ years, is a posi- 
tive and potent aid to health and beauty — revives 
and refreshes the skin after late hours or long illness. 
For Safety's Sake demand D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream —“*The Kind that Keeps’’— the kind that 
cleanses, clears and revitalizes the skin and beautifies 
the complexion. The cream for every person—a 
size for every purse. 

Put a tube in the Soldier’s kit. 

A comfort in camp or trench. 
POUDRE AMOURETTE—another “‘perfect”® 
product from the D. & R. laboratories. A fine, 
filmy, fragrant, fascinating powder for the complex- 
ion. Gives a faultless finish to correct dress. Flesh, 
white, brunette, 50c. At your dealer's or from us. 


TRY BOTH FREE 
Trial samples of perfect Cold Cream and 
‘oudre A mourette sent free on request. 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
DEPARTMENT 85 
D.&R. Building New York 
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Freemans 
FACE POW DER. 


Imparts to the complexion that velvety 
smoothness and delicate blush-tint of a 
healthy baby’s skin. Freeman's has been 
the delight of Fashion’s devotees for more 
than a generation. 

Always guaranteed satisfactory. Free- 
man’s does not rub off. 

All tints at all toilet counters. Miniature 
ox for 4 cts. in stamps. 






The Freeman Perfume 
Co.. Dept. S3 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














Makes Plants Thrive 
Homes Comfortable 


7 
Plants thrive in greenhouses because the air is 
moist. Your plants will grow much better if you 
add moisture to the dry, artificial heat. Saves 
your health, furniture and piano as well. The 


DDINGTON 


“THE WICK 


HOMIDIFIER 


Moistens Dry A 

Can be instantly attached to - radiator. 

Evaporatesa gallon in 12 hours on hot coils. 

14 and 18 inch sizes. Gold bronze or alu- 

minum finish. Ask your dealer. If he can't 

supply you, write for free trial offer. For 
hot air heat, ask about the * bony > = 
Interior 
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Mary Garden Face Powder 


As a final touch to the complexion, in connection with the use 
of Mary Garden Face Powder, we recommend a touch of 








GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


‘Rigauo 


has compounded a perfect 
face powder for the 
thousands of women who 
have been using the al- 
luring Mary Garden 
Perfume. Soft, adhesiveand 
protective, with the dainty 
personal touch and 
power of his famous 
Mary Garden Perfume. 


The powder (all 
tints) is packed in 
an unusually at- 
tractive box. It is 
sold by the best 
stores everywhere. 








ONE DOLLAR 


Mary Garden Rouge 


FIFTY CENTS 


which is also delicately 
scented with the fragrance 
of Mary Garden Perfume. 


Packed in a dainty gilded 
metal vanity case, provided 
with mirror and puff. |» 




















One of the many 
fine values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 


BANNER 


A stylish medium 
weight stocking for all- 
year-round wear. 
Made from soft combed 
yarn, lisle-finish. With 
its wide, elastic top, 
strongly double rein- 
forced heels and toes 
and smooth, seamless 
and even feet and toes, 
this stocking can be 
worn with satisfaction 
by the most particular 
women. Black and 


White. 
Price 25c pair 
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N° advance in prices—better 
values than ever—it is the 


duty of the women in every family to 
know the advantage of buying 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Hosiery for work or play or dress—good looking and a 
real economy. Heels, soles and toes are strongly reinforced ; 
legs are full length; tops .are wide, elastic and strong; feet 
and toes are smooth, seamless and even; colors won't fade; 
sizes are correctly marked. 

Ask for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery at your favorite store. 
Buy it for every member of the family. Prices 15c, 19c, 
25c and 35c pair. 

Women’s silk-mercerized hosiery (Carrolina) with pat- 
ented anti-run stitch, 35c; men’s silk-mercerized socks 
(1700 G. S.), 25c. 

Write for Booklet showing all styles with descriptions. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 























FIRST AID TO 
INJURED PLUMBING 


By Mary E. Hopkins 


LUMBING fixtures have a way, of getting 

out of order at the most inconvenient times, 
but there are a number of things the house- 
keeper or a handy man can do to avoid or 
remedy trouble. 

One of the most important things is to learn 
where the cock is located that controls the 
water supply from the water mains to the house, 
so that the water may be shut off in case of 
bursting pipes, etc. 


BuRNED-OvT BoILers are due to careless- 
ness and neglect on the part of the person who 
has the care of the fire. The water gage should 
be watched so that the supply in the boiler does 
not get too low. The safety point varies with 
different systems, but it is easy to allow an 
ample margin for safety. During very cold 
weather when a hot fire is maintained the 
greater portion of the time, it is necessary to be 
on the lookout for this trouble. Once the boiler 
is burned out there is no remedy but to callina 
steam fitter. 


FRozEN Pires: If a pipe freezes at a point 
where it is necessary to remove floor boards, 
etc., it is a hard matter to thaw it out with the 
tools usually available in the house. However, 
the freeze often comes at a point that can be 
easily got at and there are a number of ways 
to thaw it. One of the easiest is to place some 
unslaked lime between folds of flannel, wet 
the cloth and wind it about the pipe over the 
frozen spot. The heat generated by the slaking 
lime will melt the ice. Where an electric iron 
can be had it is a very handy tool for thawing 
a pipe. Over the frozen place wind a damp rag 
and iron over it. Ordinary flatirons can be used 
instead, but they do not give such steady, 
even heat. 


A GaAs Leak: There are two dangers to be 
guarded against: The first is the danger of an 
explosion caused by 
the careless use of 
matches in finding 
the place where the 
gas is escaping, or by 
using an unsafe light 
when working in a 
dark corner or closet. 
The second danger is 
from asphyxiation if 
a person has to work 
for any length of 
time in a poorly 
ventilated closet. 

When examining a 
fixture for a leak, in- 
stead of using a match try soapsuds smeared 
over the suspected spot and watch for bubbles 
in the soapsuds, blown by the escaping gas. 
Once the leak is found it can be stopped tem- 
porarily with yellow laundry soap. White lead 
and boiled linseed oil mixed to form a putty 
will permanently mend the leak. 





A Typical Spigot 


LEAKING SpiGcotTs cause the loss of thousands 
of dollars ev ery year and, as it is so easy to stop 
the leak, it is a pity to let it occur. Referring 
to the illustration, the structure of the spigot 
most commonly used in kitchen sinks and wash- 
stands can be understood with a few minutes’ 
study of the drawing. There are a number ofva- 
ricties, but all are made along the same general 
lines: the spout and container of the valve, a 
large nut which screws down on the cap, the 
block which extends upward and makes a nut 
to receive the threads of the stem. In the 
bottom of the block is a nut (sometimes a 
screw) which holds the washer in position. 
When this washer becomes badly worn it. can- 
not completely close the opening under the 
block and the water forces up around it and a 
leaking spigot is the result. 

All that is necessary to stop the leak is to 
take off the old washer and put on a new one. 
The valve will have to be removed, so loosen 
the big nut with a wrench and lift it out. Un- 
fasten the small nut in the bottom of the block 
and release the old washer. Put a new one in 
its place, secure it and return the valve to the 
spigot. 

It hardly seems necessary to say that it is 
well to turn off the water supply to the sink, 
tub, basin, etc., before you start to remove 
the valve. 


StoppeD-Up Pires: In many cases it is a 
simple matter to remove the obstruction with- 
out calling in a plumber. There are two or 
three inexpensive tools that should be in every 
house. One, costing not more than seventy- 
five cents, is a small hand force pump. It con- 
sists of a rubber vacuum cup with a wooden 
handle above it. The cup is placed over the dis- 
charge outlet of the sink, the cold water tap 
turned on, and the handle of the force pump 
worked up and down vigorously. 

If the pump will not clear the pipe, place a 
bucket under the bend beneath the sink and 
remove the trap by loosening the nut, when 
the water in the trap will run out, carrying the 
foreign matter with it. 

To clean the pipe beyond the traprun a piece 
of wire into the pipe and twist it about to dis- 
lodge anything sticking to the walls. After the 
trap is replaced run water through the pipe. 
This seals the trap and prevents sewer gas 
from escaping into the room. 

Another useful tool for cleaning out sinks, 
etc., is a ferret or plumber’s auger. This con- 
sists of a spiral spring with a point like an 
auger and a handle. By turning the handle the 
auger is forced through a crooked passage in a 
pipe and dislodges whatever is choking up the 
passage. 

Grease causes more trouble in pipes than 
any other thing. A strong solution of washing 
soda in boiling water poured down the pipes 
from the kitchen and pantry sink several 
times a week will prevent the accumulation of 
grease. 





HTH", 


Write for 
This Book 


You will want to read every word in this 
32-page Monroe Book on Home Refrigeration. 
Explains fully how to select a refrigerator 
that saves money, conserves food, protects 
health. Also, how it is possible to cut ice bills 
4% or more and always have clean, wholesome 
food by use of 


MONROE 
PorceLamn REFRIGERATOR 


A handsome, expertly-built, lifetime refrig- 
erator that will earn its price several times 
over in savings on ice bills, food waste, repair 
bills, time and labor. 

Famous for its beautiful, snow-white food 
compartments of one-piece, inch-thick porcelain- 
ware, with full rounded corners. No cracks 
or crevices to harbor dirt, disease germs or 
decaying food. They are clean and stay ciean. 


Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Di- 
rect From Paateny — Freight Pre- 
paid—Monthly Payments if Desired. 


Write for Book Today! 
30 Monroe Refrigerator 
Days >Home Company 463s) 


72 Benson Street 
Tri al Lockland, Ohio 


It’s 
Free 





























Delicious Syrup 


iteaspoonful of Crescent Mapleine 
makes 1 qt. of syrup. Average 
cost today, 
19c a qt. 











2 oz. 4 
Bottle «< “63 5 > 
35c “* \. ree 


1 teaspoonful 
Crescent Mapleine. 4 cups Granulated Sugar. 2 cups Boiling 
Hot Water. Thoroughly dissolve sugar in water—stir in 
Mapleine—cool. ***Unsurpassed by highest priced syrups. 
War-time economy demands its consideration. Buy a bottle of 


Crescent 
Mapleine 


**The Golden Flavour’’ 


today. Make syrup tonight for tomorrow's flapjacks. 4c in 
stamps secures the Mapleine Cook Book. **Dept. A, 


Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. (M 4) 











build up your strength—fill 
out your neck, chest, etc. 


I have helped over 35,000 
women gain 10 to 35 pounds. 






I can improve your figure— 


I KNOW I can _ because 





One pupil writes: ‘‘One 
year ago I weighed only 
100 pounds—now I weigh 
126, and oh, I feel so well 
and so rested!” 











I can help you attain your proper 








weight. In your room. Without 
drugs. By scientific, natural meth- 
ods such as your physician approves. 

If you only realized how surely, 
how easily, how inexpensively your 
weight can be increased, I am cer- 
tain you would write me at once. 

Tell me your faults of health or 
figure. 

Irespect yourconfidenceand I will 
send you my booklet, free, showing 
you howtostand and walk correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 




















SAVE YOUR 


Rugs and Old Clothing 


We Dye Them and Weave 


You. Save 2 







three days. 


tion. “— RUG i. 


Old Carpets 


Seautiiel new tase new rugs in the — two- 
tone effects, amy color you want, any 
size—totally different and far superior 
to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


We reclaim the wool in your old car- 
pets, rugs and old clothing, no matter 
how badly worn, and make you a 
4 at a big saving. 

ack tf not satisfied. 

Every order completed in 





F Write for book of de- 
signs in colors, liberal 
freight payment offer and full informa- 





Dept. B-1 6 Laflin St., Chicago, Il. 
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An Ideal Home Piano 


The satisfying simplicity of early Colo- 
nial work, depending solely on beauty 
of line, material and finish for artistic 
effect, marks Style 705 shown above. 
Musically and structurally nothing finer 


can be had. It is a piano to consider 
before you purchase. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in but one quality—the best. 
In no article is this more certainly the 
cheapest. Over 450 Leading Educa- 
tional Institutions and 60,000 homes 
are satisfied owners of the Ivers & Pond. 
Let us mail you a catalogue showing all 
our uprights, grands and player-pianos. 
ft How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory on approval. The piano must please or 
it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catal and valuabl 
information to buyers. 








Name 


\w/2 Address (5 alee eee 


Every Expectant Mother 
Should Wear Lane Bryant’s 


MATERNITY 


Corset—gives wonderful support 
to back and abdomen— perfect free- 
dom through diaphragm— balance 
to the figure and a straight, long- 
waisted effect that makes the 
change imperceptible—it —— 
the health of infant. Should 
adopted early. — ° $ 85 
outlets. Price . 385 
Order today, giving present waist 
measure. We prepay all charges. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 
We are the largest dealers in the world 
in apparel for Maternity, and know 
every requirement of the figure. 
Write Dept. J-2, NewYork, for complete 
Book of Fashions for Maternity Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, anda fullassortment 
of Baby needs. 


LANE BRYANT, 5th Ave, and 38th St., N.Y. 





























If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 

Smith, Kline & French Co. 


402 Arch 9 
x c> Philadelphia, Pa. 


SSKAY; 


~S Count ace 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 











PLANTING IN CLUBS 
AND COMMUNITIES 


By James H. Collins 


by I plant another war garden this 
year?” is being asked by people all over 
the country. Those whose gardens failed won- 
der whether it will pay, and even those who 
succeeded may wonder if it is necessary. It is 
necessary, and it will be. Everybody should 
plant another war garden, for the sake of the 
country. 

Last spring we planted war gardens to over- 
come the effects of an unprecedented scarcity 
of winter vegetables, such as potatoes, onions 
and cabbages, due to bad weather conditions 
the previous crop year. Our war planting 
amply restored the balance of these winter 
vegetables. But the gardening should not 
cease. There are the same and other food 
crops to be raised this year. 

Last year’s war gardens were an emergency 
enterprise, undertaken in a hurry, mostly by 
amateurs. As many as fifty men with spades 
spent half a day turning the sod on a flinty 
piece of suburban ground which one farmer, 
with plow, harrow and team, could have put 
into tillable condition in the same time—if a 
farmer would ever have tried to raise crops on 
such soil! 

Meanwhile the wives of these enthusiastic 
spaders were cutting seed potatoes into French- 
fried sizes, performing about as much work as 
a couple of farm boys, but not nearly so skill- 
fully. That the results of war gardens the 
country over showed a good cash balance for 
the effort admits of no question. But this year 
the effort should be organized. 


HE first thing to do this spring is to organ- 

ize into neighborhood associations what 
last year was individual effort. With time to 
look ahead and prepare, the war gardeners can 
be drawn together on a community basis for 
mutual encouragement, and to facilitate work 
and reduce costs. With a neighborhood associ- 
ation it will be possible for them to do the fol- 
lowing things: 


First—Ascertain the available acreage and di- 
vide it into two classes: plots that will be planted 
to miscellaneous truck for family use, and plots 
which can be devoted to staple farm crops. 

Second—Ascertain what the community needs 
in winter vegetables and parcel out the acreage so 
that home demand will be met by home supply as 
far as possible. 

Third—This will bring diversification of crops 
and balance the possible failures with the certain 
successes. 

Fourth—Buy seed in a wholesale way, saving 
money and, what is more important, securing 
healthy strains of seed. 

Fifth— Buy fertilizers, lime or manure by lots 
too. 


Sixth—Arrange for horse labor in plowing and 
planting. 

Seventh— Pool all implements, such as sprayers, 
weeders and cultivators, and hire capable men to 
watch and work the crops with them as they grow. 

Eighth—Secure expert counsel from the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station and in many 
cases retain the services of an agricultural demon- 
strator. 

This year’s war gardens will show changes 
over last year. Potatoes, cabbages and onions 
will be raised. But there will be other crops 
needed. So the war gardener will not plant 
potatoes exclusively. . Now is the time to stiffen 
up the war-garden scheme with other staple 
crops that will show a national shortage. 

Asan example of staples which can be grown 
instead of or in addition to potatoes this year, 
take navy beans, which are at record prices and 
may be grown on land too poor for other crops, 
and which have such advantages as being 
imperishable. 

As a suggestion for improving the war gar- 
den, take strawberries, a crop of permanent 
nature and almost certain profit. But buy one 
hundred strawberry plants this spring, of three 
or four tender home varieties, set them out in 
rows on the richest corner of your garden, and 
just get acquainted with them while they grow. 
Feed them, cultivate them and be willing to 
wait a year until they bear. Next spring those 
rows will give you an ample family supply of 
strawberries such as you cannot buy, because 
they will be picked an hour before you eat 
them. And from the innumerable runners 
which they throw out next autumn you will be 
able to set new rows for the following spring. 

Strawberries are a delightful crop to raise, 
especially for a woman, and a little loving care 
in setting new rows each spring, on some misty 
day, will yield better cash returns than a 
woman’s flock of poultry and take far less unre- 
mitting work. 


| owned another war garden this year? Yes, 
by all means, and for many reasons! Plow 
in leaves, straw, beanstalks and everything 
that will make humus. Feed the garden ma- 
nure, commercial fertilizer, lime and wood 
ashes. Look upon your garden plot as the good 
farmer looks upon his fields—the good farmer 
makes the soil his savings bank and deposits 
fertility to be drawn out with interest years 
hence. Plant again, and turn your garden in 
the direction of our new agriculture, which is 
being developed by war conditions. 

For years after peace returns the world is 
going to be hungry for farm products. They 
say that if you want to know what we Amer- 
icans will be doing three years hence you neéd 
only look to England and see what England is 
doing, and be certain that we shall be doing it 
soon. All through England to-day they are 
raising hogs. If your community can branch 
out into pigs, or a small flock of sheep of the 
kind that produces the best wool and mutton, 
extend your activities in this direction. 

Make a neighborhood game of the war gar- 
den this year. Keep a score, and have some 
spectators and applause. Let this year’s war 
gardens, under the neighborhood association, 
lead up to a neighborhood fair in the autumn, 
where exhibits can be made and prizes won. 

















How I Saved $50 on My Clothes This 


Season 
By Marion Louise Taylor 














into my new blue one-piece dress, and was get- 

ting ready to go down town when the door 
bell rang and who should it be but, Janet Burson. 
Janet used to live next door, but they moved to a 
little place in the country last summer and I hadn’t 
seen her in nearly six months. 

Maybe it was because we used to go on all our 
clothes-buying expeditions together, but, anyway, 
the first thing Janet exclaimed as she stood in the 
door was: ‘Oh! Marion, tell me, where in the 
world did you get that stunning dress?”’ 

“T’ll give you three guesses,’’ I said, and I fairly 
bubbled with joy when she named the three most 
exclusive and expensive shops in town. 

“Wrong—every time,” I announced, “I nabs it 
all myself!”’ 

“But, Marion!” she fairly gasped, ‘‘made it 
yourself—how—when—where did you ever Jearn? 
You never used to sew a stitch!” 


“I know I didn’t, but I made this dress, just the 
same, and not only this, but so many other things 
that I have more clothes than I have ever had be- 
fore and—if you please, I have a $50 Liberty Bond 
bought with what I saved on my clothes this season.”’ 

“Well, tell me this minute how you did it.” 

So I went to the closet and came back with an 
armful of dainty things that fairly made Janet stare 
in wide-eyed astonishment. 

“To begin with,” I said, ‘‘this dress I have on is 
an exact reproduction of an exclusive model I saw 
in a shop window marked $35. It cost me exactly 
$10.50 for the materials and I think they are really 
of better quality. Here’s a little crépe de Chine petti- 
coat that would have cost at least $6 in any shop. I 
paid for the materials just $2.90. And here’s a tai- 
lored dress that Jack says is the prettiest thing I ever 
wore. I copied it from a fashion magazine, and the 
materials cost exactly $11. Sister paid $28 for one 
not nearly so nice. 


"YT iste my new after lunch I had just slipped 


HEN I have made two house dresses, four 

aprons, a taffcta petticoat and lingerie that I 
saved altogether more than $10 on. Besides, I’ve 
made three school dresses for Betty and all her little 
undergarments. Oh, Jack wouldn’t belicve I could 
do it, but when I bought that Liberty Bond with 
what I’d saved 
on clothes in 
threemonths,he 
said, ‘Marion, 
you’re a won- 
der! You’ve 
never had such 
clothes—and to 
have them for 
Jess than you 
ever spent be- 
fore. Well, I 
guess I’ll quit 
worrying about 
the high cost of 
living.’”’ 























“But you haven’t told me yet,” insisted Janet, 
“‘where you learned.” 

“‘Well, then listen and you shall hear. About four 
months ago I read in a magazine about an institute 
of domestic arts and sciences that had developed a 
wonderful new plan through which one could learn 
dressmaking, millinery and cooking right at home 
in leisure time. That was a new idea to me, but I be- 
gan to think how much it would mean if I could 
make my own clothes, so I wrote to them. They 
sent me the most interesting book that explained 
just exactly how you could learn every step even 
though you had had no experience whatever. Why, 
think, Janet, more than 8,000 women and girls have 
already learned to make their own clothes by this 
new plan. You see it doesn’t make the slightest 
difference where you live. There are members of the 
Institute in the big cities, in small towns and in the 
country, all learning with the same success as if they 
were together in a class room. Isn’t it wonderful? 


LL, I joined the Institute, and took up 
dressmaking, and when my first lessons came 
I saw at once why it is so easy to learn. Every step 
is explained so clearly that even little Betty could 
understand it. And there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of actual photographs that show just exactly 
what to do. It was so fascinating that I wanted to 
spend every spare minute on my lessons. You see, 
the delightful part of it is that almost at once you 
start making actual garments—in the fourth lesson 
I made this waist! 

“I didn’t think about it at first, but after a bit I 
realized that in learning to make my own clothes I 
was also learning something that I could turn to 
profit if I ever wanted to. Since then I have found 
that hundreds of women and girls have taken up 
dressmaking or millinery as a business—as a result 
of these courses. Many of them have opened shops 
of their own and have splendid incomes. Others are 
teaching sewing. 

“T’ve nearly completed my dressmaking course 
now, and I’m going to take up millinery or cooking 
next, I don’t know which—”’ 

But Janet broke in right there, ‘‘ Marion, this is the 
most wonderful thing I ever heard of. Tell me where 
to write, so I can find out all about it myself.”’ 


O I told her that if she would send to the Wom- 
an’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Dept. 38-B, Scranton, Pa., and would tell them 
whether she was most interested in home or pro- 
fessional dressmaking or millinery, or cooking, they 
would send her, without obligation, handsome book- 
lets telling all about the Institute and its methods. 
And if you, my dear reader, would like to know 
more about how you can easily have more ,and 
prettier clothes this spring 
and save at least $50 as I did, 
or how you can provide your 
family better meals at less 
expense, I suggest that you, 
too, write promptly or, better 
yet, send the coupon below 
which I have arranged for 
your convenience. 

















Name__ 





Address———___ 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. 38-B, Scranton, Pa. 
Please tell me how I can learn at home the subject marked X. 


0) Home Dressmaking 
U1 Professional Dressmaking 


Oo i. nie Cooking 
‘eac 


ing Sewing 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 








You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 
- \ Instruction under physicians 
*} 3 and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









French Convent embroidered. Im- 
ported quality at domestic prices. 
Designs exclusive and exquisite, ap- 
pealing to discriminating mothers. 
Infants to 3 years. Yokes from 50c 
up, on approval. Illustrated baby 













booklet 6 on request. 
Vay Belle DaVis, Marine Bldg., Chicago 
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EG TRADE MARK 


Investigate for yourself 
the wonderful “DOVE” 
qualities—fine fabrics, dainty laces 
and embroideries, ample measure- 
ments, and reinforced openarn-holes. 
Such garmentsaredoubly satisfactory, 
for they are both exquisitely dainty 
and exceptionally serviceable. 


Buy at the store that sells 
“DOVE” Under-muslins 


D. E. SICHER & CO. 
“World’s Largest Makers of Under-muslins” 
SICHER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Envelope Chegeiege Under-skirts 
Chemises Night Gowns Drawers 
Combinations Corset Covers 
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simply splendid! 


ing Institute””—will be sent 


ERE ECE cea 


“Think before you buy’— 


that’s our Food Administrator’s warning. And 
the response from the American Housewife is 


Over Half a Million thoughtful housewives find in Runkel’s 
a mighty efficient and pleasant way to help conserve the 
Nation’s foods. Runkel’s, you see, is so rich in food-value 
that it gives more nourishment and sustenance than most 
meats and vegetables. Try it yourself today—serve a little 
less of meats and vegetables, but add a cup or two of 
Runkel’s. You’ll find that your meal goes JUST AS FAR 
—and that it costs you LESS, besides. 


If your grocer hasn’t Runkel’s on hand today, send us his name and 
10c for Family Taste Size (16 cups) or 25c for 40-cup size. 


“Book of Tasty Things’’—containing delicious recipes 
suggested by Emil Panchard, famous chef of the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, and tested by ‘‘Good Housekeep- 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, INC., 410 West 30th St., New York 


That “chocolaty” taste of Runkel’s is so delicious, so dif- 
ferent from the “thin,” insipid taste of other cocoas, that if 
once tried you'll always want to say Runkel’s to your grocer. 
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“Youll need less of 
Meats & Vegetables 
if you say Runkels 





free on request. 


DL GET OT RE OR OO EE 


“Runkel's 


the COCOA with that'chocolaty"taste 











WALDES & CO.,INC. 
NEW YORK. 



















MONEY! 


The price is the 
only difference 
between Kalamazoos and 
the best stoves and ranges 
made. Send for our new catalog and 
learn what you can save. See new- 
est styles, beautiful mission designs. 
Cash or easy payments. 

30 days’ trial. Quick 
shipment, we pay freight. 
Ask for Catalog No. 306 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE COMPANY 


‘A Kalamazoo | 


“— Direct to You” 






Write for Te 
Stove Catalog 





High Schioal Course 
In Two Years 


Here is a thorough, complete, simplified High School 
Course that you can complete in two years. Meets college 
entrance requirements. Prepared by leading professors 


in universities and academies. 
Learn at Home | Make up 








Study this intensely interesting course in fi L 
idle hours at home without interfering with or ost 
your regular work. The course will prove . ’ 
of inestimable value even if you are not 7 ime: 
going to attend college. 

Menand womenwho 


High School Book Free 


Send your name and address on a letter or 
post-card and get our new 24-page Illus- 
trated Book. No obligation. It is abso- 
lutely free. Write today. 

American School of Correspondence 
Dept. P-2012 Chicago, Illinois 


were denied a high- 
school training can 
“catch up” by tak- 
ing this simplified 
course at home. 
Hundreds have prof- 
ited by this remark- 
able opportunity. | 











A Treasure Ship ; re 





of reading for girls and 
boys is St. Nicholas 
Magazine. Twelve de- 
lightful voyages to 
lands of Travel, stories, 
outdoor life, prize competitions in photog- 
raphy, drawing and composition and many 
other attractions for boys and girls of 10 to 
18 years. The cost of a year’s subscription 
is but $3. Write to 


S? NICHOLAS 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 
Room 1210 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


7E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10to$25aweekasnurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actualexperiences.S peci- 
men lesson pages free. 

Seventeenth Year } 
The Chautauqua School 

of Nursing 

315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURER TO YOU 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15c AND UP 
Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. Two 
popular designs illustrated made with one or two col- 
ors t hard enamel. No. 3499 made with any 3 
letters and 2 figures: Silver plate 1Sc_ - - 
each, $1.50 doz. Sterling silver 30c 
each, $3.00 doz. No. 3492 made 
with any nameand date on band, of not 
more than 8 letters and 2 figures with 
remainder of pin lettered Grammar 
School or High School. Silver plate 20c each, 
$1.80 doz. Sterling silver 35c each, $3.60 doz. 


nO. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 350 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, 











cations which otherwise they could 
same thing for you. 





We have helped thousands of girls 


to make successes in life by giving them the college or conservatory edu- 


If in your spare time you will look after the local 
renewals and new orders for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, we will defray your 
expenses in any college, musical conservatory or business school. You 
can select the institution; we will pay the bills. Let us tell you about it. 


Educational Division, The Curtis Publishing Company 
217 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


not have secured. We will do the 
































The Girls of the Germantown Philadelphia, High School Made the Large Flag Shown 
in the Picture, as Part of Their Course in Sewing 






some clever “stunt” at their annual 

patriotic party, presented this pageant. 
They secured strips of lightweight cardboard 
four by twenty-two inches. There were thirty- 
five pieces of blue and seventy-six pieces of 
white and seventy-one of red. These were tied 
together in strips of fourteen each so that they 
could be easily folded accordion fashion. Five 
strips consisted of one piece of white, then 
seven pieces of blue, followed by three white 


[x girls of a college club, asked to give 


and three red alternating. Theremaining eight , 


strips were alternating white and red. On the 
top piece of each strip was printed the name of 
one of the thirteen original Colonies. All the 
girls dressed as Puritans, with dark dresses, 
white caps, kerchiefs and cuffs. 

When the club’s number was announced 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was played as 
a march. Six girls, each carrying a white 
card of the same size as those already men- 
tioned, took their places at the rear of the 
stage. These cards displayed the various vir- 
tues possessed by the early Colonists: Cour- 
age, Honesty, Industry, Virtue, Loyalty and 
Integrity. 

Thirteen girls then took position in front of 
the other girls, each carrying a strip folded 
tightly and displaying the name of a Colony. 
They held these in a straight line, close together 
and about four feet above the floor. When 
the music ceased each in turn, with concise- 
ness and clearness, recited the verse of her 
respective Colony, as follows: 


VIRGINIA 


To Virginia, in sixteer seven, 

Came John Smith, the soldier bold; 
And all the Smiths this side of heaven 
Are his descendants, I am told. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Puritans came in sixteen twenty; 
They had no Fords, 
But Indians were plenty. 
For worship and work 
And freedom of thought, 
They toiled and succeeded, 
So we’ve been taught. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Mountains and hills and all things free 
Were found in New Hampshire in sixteen 
twenty-three. 
No bolder a colony 
was e’er on our 


planet; a VIRGINIA 
No wonder ’tis is = 


By Emily H. 


Lif .NEW JERSEY 








called the stanch & 





Stateof Granite. 
New YorK 





The Dutch came 





to New York 
In sixteen twenty- 
three, 
Though Patrick 





from Cork 
Now lives there, 
we see. 








The settlers were 





workers, and got : 
rich at a rate ! 
That laid the foun- 
dation 
For the great Em- 
pire State. 


CONNECTICUT 


UMMA 


of the Flag 


Butterfield 


RHODE ISLAND 


Roger Williams was in a fix, 

In the year sixteen thirty-six; 

A lover of justice and a Baptist true, 
He founded Rhode Island 

To have something to do. 


MARYLAND 


With taxes controlled, and granted free 
trade, 

In sixteen thirty-two was Maryland made. 

It was named for the queen, who, without 
doubt, was pretty; 

But she still was a queen, and all the more 
pity. 

SouTH CAROLINA 


Men of honor and courtly way 

In sixteen seventy came here to stay; 

From North Carolina they came to me, 
_ Lovers of truth and liberty. 


DELAWARE 


In sixteen thirty-seven was founded New 
Sweden, 
The Delaware Colony, charming as Eden; 
With virtue, intelligence, also good cheer, 
Was builded a Colony thriving many a year. 
~ 
NEW JERSEY 
Little old New Jersey, in sixteen sixty-four, 
Found merchantmen awaiting outside her 
netting door. 
The merchants had their wares and sold 
them with a will, 
They charged a goodly price and then stuck 
in the bill. 
But Jersey let them in and they found peace 
and money; 
Though now mosquitoes are her fame, which 
is not quite so funny. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Said William Penn, in sixteen eighty-one, 
“A state of Quakers would be lots of fun. 
They are honest folks, dressed up in gray, 
Who only speak when they’ve things to say. 
And a heaven ’twill be for many a man, 
Whose women folks chatter as hard as they 
can.” 
GEORGIA 
Old Oglethorpe, in seventeen thirty-two, was 
sure 
That all the oppressed and all the poor 
In Georgia should find a shelter, 
f summer heat 
did make them 
swelter. 


Together the girls 
recited: 


We were the Colo- 
nies, straggling 
and striving, 
| Sometimes op- 
pressed and 
sometimes 
thriving. 

For freedom and 
justice we 
fought with a 
will, 

For liberty, honor, 
we struggled, 
until 

The dawn’s early 
light, with its 
roseate beam- 


CORD on 
Tare 


ing, 
Showed the stars 
and the stripes 


HW 





Connecticut, in 
sixteen thirty, 
Was woods and 
“Tnjun” cruel; 
But Plymouth 
sent her Colo- 
nists, 
Who loved the 
golden rule; 
And so the howling wilderness 
To peace and quiet came, 
While industry and nutmegs 
Assisted her to fame. 


NortH CAROLINA 
In sixteen hundred and thirty-one 
The settling of this state was begun. 
Love of freedom and other things jolly 
Were planted here by Walter Raleigh. 





Diagram of Two Strips, Showing Method of 
Arranging and Fastening Strips 


in their beauty 
were gleaming. 





S THEY con- 
cluded the last 
phrase, ‘‘in their 
beauty were gleam- 
ing,’’ again ‘‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner” was played and the 
girls let go of the folded strips of cardboard, 
and to the surprise of the audience a great 
flag was stretched across the platform. The 
dropping of the pieces uniformly and quickly 
had been practiced several times and was all 
important to make the surprise complete. The 
girls, as a chorus, then led the audience in sing- 
ing the national hymn. 
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R. HOOVER says use a 


vegetable oil in all your 
cooking —use more vegetables— 
use salads. But Wesson oil is a 
vegetable oil for cooking—and 
for salads—and makes so many 
goood things to eat cost so little 
that when you start to carry out 
Mr. Hoover's suggestion you are 
certainly going to find out about 
Wesson Oil. Though you begin 
to use Wesson Oil for your coun- 
try’s sake, you will contenwe to 
use 1t for your own sake. 


esson Oil 


An excellent shortening 
A delicious salad oil 


Sa Ot, pee ae: 2S A wholesome frying fat 


—all in one 
handy can! 


Your grocer has it 
or can easily 
get it for you 
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How Blue-jay Ends Corns : 


a is a thin, soft pad which stops the pain by reliev- 
ing the pressure. 


: is the B&B wax, which gently undermines 
the corn. Usually it takes only 48 hours to 
end the corn completely. 


& is rubber adhesive, which sticks with- 
out wetting. It wraps around the 
toe and makes the plaster snug 
and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After 
that, one doesn’t feel the corn. The 
action is gentle, and applied to 
the corn alone. So the corn 
disappears without sore- 




























Your 
~~ Corn Can’t 
Resist Blue-jay 


Blue-jay is the gentle way — but cer- 
tain. Relief is instant, then the corn 
comes out in 48 hours. 


The little spot of B&B medicated wax 
covers only the corn itself. It is the dainty, 
clean way. 


Harsh liquids are mussy and dangerous. Paring 
might bring infection. 


Millions of people have used Blue-jay for years. At the slightest 
appearance of a corn they put on a Blue-jay Plaster. 


One plaster is usually sufficient; once in a while an old, stub- 
born corn requires a second. 


Try the Blue-jay way tonight. It means freedom forever from 
aching corns. 


Blue-jay Plasters at all druggists— 25c per package. 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 
Chicago and New York 


Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly — End Corns Completely 
25c at Druggists 



















tested, guaranteed 
(CALIFORNIA GROWN, Wild Flower Seeds. Do You Love 
Collection of tendistinct beautiful varieties, $1.00. Free 
package of Golden Poppy for stamped addressed envelope. ‘ 
Oroseed Company, 1801 10th Avenue, Oakland, California ~~ Tm 


© 


‘ se FREE my select 1918 Flower List. 
mot ‘Bs , . Send dime and receive also art study of 
ss = ROSES IN NATURAL COLORS 
is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses . er ” for framing and packet of New American 
and other plants ever published; gives expert expe- Beauty Aster Seed—also coupon good for 
rience of a lifetime—free. Exquisitely illustrated in 


ah 10c on a 50c order. My methods eliminate 
natural colors; offers and tells how io grow America's high cost prices. Try me. 












most famous collection of Aigh grade own-root rose 
plants. This beautiful book—FREE. Write. MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 253, New Castle. Ind. 3012 Aldrich Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 












is the title of our 1918 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural pub- 
lication of the year—really a book of 192 pages, 16 colored plates and over 1000 photo 
engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information 
of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of 
over seventy years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the largest possible 
distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Rad- 
ish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson’s B: t Mixture Poppies and Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas,in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be ac- 
cepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the 
Henderson Collection will be sent our new booklet ‘Better Gardens.” 





35 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. corssor s 


"NEw YORK City 
















UCKBEE’S “Full of Life” Seeds 

are of Highest Quality. None 
better at any price. World Beating 
Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION New stsiness 


Radish —Earliest of All, worth 15c Lettuce —Sensation, worth 15c¢ 
Cabbage—Perfection, worth 25c Onion—Golden West, worth 15c 
Beet—Red King, worth 15c Tomato—Everbearing, worth 15c 


This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.00 _ 
Guaranteed to please. Write to-day; mention this magazine. 


to help pay postage and packing and receive 

1 Oc this valuable Bumper Crop Collection of Seeds, 

postpaid, together with my big, instruc tive, 

beautiful Seed and Plant P Rook. Tells all about Buckbee’s Famous “Full of Life" Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


H. W. BUCKBEE *°°**Ginir sie*“"™° ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED 


Refresh Your Memory of 
the Serials in This 
Month’s Home Journal 


My Empress 


ADAME MOUCHANOW, who was first 

lady in waiting to Czarina Alexandra of 
Russia from the time of the Empress’ marriage 
until her exile in Siberia a year ago, describes 
the intimate life of this beautiful and ill-starred 
woman. Alexandra came to Russia in 1894, a 
young German princess, just three days before 
the death of Czar Alexander, her father-in-law. 
Thus she ascended the throne in a time of sad- 
ness, and events seemed to conspire against her 
winning the good will of her subjects. 

Imperial pomp, world-famous jewels and 
priceless gowns and laces do not necessarily 
mean happiness, and the young Empress was 
very lonely and miserable. When she and 
Nicholas were wedded there was no home of 
their own ready to receive them and they had 
to live in her husband’s bachelor quarters. She 
did not get on well with her mother-in-law, she 
found the crown jewels heavy and unbecoming, 
and she did not care for small talk, which made 
her unpopular in society. Her only consola- 
tions were her little daughter Olga and her 
piano. She had an unhappy faculty of offending 
others without intending to, as when visiting 
the Kaiser in Germany she brought her own 
toilet set instead of using one that had been set 
out for her. 

Madame Mouchanow continues her story on 
page 13 of this number. 


The Painted Horses 


T THE age of twenty-two, Anne Merry- 
weather Lewis was seized with a dreadful 
suspicion that her life till then had been only 
‘a little toy merry-go-round, with painted 
horses to ride on.’’ Descended from many 
other A. M. L.’s, who had all led aristocratic 
and unexciting lives, she suddenly had a desire 
to be different. And she began by recording 
her inmost thoughts in a diary. 

At Philanthropy Farm, where working girls 
are given a holiday in the country, someone 
with social tact and charm is needed to act as 
hostess. She decides to take the position, 
under the name of Nan Smith, thinking that 
in that way she will see life as it really is and 
not through the glamour of her social position. 
She is to receive twenty dollars a week. And 
she decides not to accept Jimmy Wentworth 
or any other admirer unless he should fall in 
love with Nan Smith as well as with Anne 
Merryweather Lewis. 

At Philanthropy Farm “ Nan Smith” makes 
friends with the shopgirls, meets the gentle- 
manly vagabond who calls himself the “‘ Weed 
Eradicator,”’ and learns that the adjoining es- 
tate belongs to Max Goldberg, a rich owner of 
department stores. The girls of Philanthropy 
Farm are forbidden to cross an imaginary line 
on the beach which marks the boundary of 
their property, but strolling on the sand Nan 
meets “‘the Goldberg person” and notices that 
he has a very square chin. After long talks 
with him on the rights of shopgirls (she im- 
agines him to be the son of the department store 
owner) and after some weeks at Philanthropy 
Farm, Nan decides to take a job in a depart- 
ment store herself. The story is continued on 
page 25 of this number. 


Home Journal Books 
‘That Help, at Little Cost 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


MATERNITY CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

BaBy’s FirsT CLOTHES. Price, 15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVERS. Price, 15 cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES 
(patterns can be supplied). Price, 15 cents. 

THE Bripe’s BooKk. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

SMOCKING AND How IT ts DONE. Price, 10 cents. 

HAT-FRAME MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 


For any of the books listed above address the 
Fashion Bureau, THE LApIiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing the price stated, instamps. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Fancywork 


NEw PATTERNS IN CROCHET. Price, 15 cents. 

THE NEw KNITTED THINGS. Price, 15 cents. 

THE BRIDAL LINEN. Price, 6 cents. 

Girts THAT HAVE THE PERSONAL Toucu. Price, 
10 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this heading 
address the Needlework Editors, THE Lapis’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price stated, 
in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Housekeeping 


Low-Cost MEALS For HiGcu-Cost Times. Price, 
15 cents. 

PLANTATION CoRN DisHEsS LIKE MAmMMy USED 
TO MAKE. Price, 15 cents. 

A GUIDE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 

CANDIES, CAKES AND COOKIES. Price, 10 cents. 

LIKE GRANDMOTHER USED TO MAKE. Price, 15 
cents, 

How To CAN FRuITs, VEGETABLES AND MEATs. 
Price, 15 cents. 

How to Dry FRuIts AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
15 cents. 


For any of the New Housekeeping books listed 
above address the New Housekeeping Editor, THE 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price 
stated, in stamps. 














Insure success in your garden. Each 
lot of Maule’s seeds is tested for vigor 
and growing power, and is backed by 
our 41 years’ success as seed growers. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages full of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information FREE 
Send for it today. 

Include 10c and we will send you a 
packet of specially selected pansy seeds— 
a generous assortment of beautiful Giant 
pansies—the largest known. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 





when you buy from 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2181 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 
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Wagner’s Flower Catalog | 
Tells you how to select and how to plant for 
the quickest results and the most pleasing 
effects. Places Wagner Landscape Service 
Department at your command without cost. 
Will help solve your planting problems, no 
matter how large and elaborate or how small 
and simple your grounds may be. t 


Free to Garden Lovers 


Write today and get your copy early so that 
you may obtain full benefit of the growing 
season: Complete lists of Hardy Flowers, 
Roses, Annuals, Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees and 
Evergreens. All rugged, growing stock and 
guaranteed to reach you in perfect planting 
condition. Free delivery toall partsofthe U.S. 


Write Today for Catalog 79 
Wagner Park _ Box 949, i a oa 




























ivings 
vings 
Make better gardens. 
All are tested for purity 
and vitality. Have been 
giving satisfaction for 
over 50 years. Be sure 
and try our 


¥ 5 FINE VEGETABLES, 10c | 


One large packet each of "Bean, 
Beet, Lettuce, Radish and Tomato 
—postpaid. Allare heavy yield- y 
My ing and exceptionally fine in 
~ Quality. Try them. 
Large CATALOG FREE 
Gives helpful culturaldirections 
and offers strictly a 
seeds at fair prices. rite 
for your free copy to-day. 
LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Box 211 Columbus, Ohio 








The King Pin of all 
tomatoes for both the 
home grower and the 
market gardener. 
Think of the finest tomatoes 
you've ever grown—then plant 
BUIST’S MONARCH and get a new idea of what 
a really perfect tomato should be, 

Its massive size, perfect shape, delicious flavor, 
weight and solidity are unequalled. An immense 
yielder and continuous bearer. Pkt., 15c; 4 Pkts., Soc. 
BUIST’S EARLI-BELLE TOMATO 
Market gardeners call it the **Early Money Tomato" 
as it matures extremely early in the season. Absolutely 
unrivalled in the early tomato field. Pkt., 5c; 0z., 
35¢3 % Ib., $1.00. 

Free Flower Seeds with Orders of 50 Cents and Over 
Write today for a copy of Buist’s Garden Guide— 
mailed free on application. 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept.“B” Philadelphia 











FIVE FULL-SIZE PACKAGES, 

marvelous and strik- 

ing varieties. Gigan- 

tic in size, richest and 

: unique colors. To 

help you grow the biggest and finest flow- FREE 
ers we will mail you our Pansy booklet 

SEND 10 CENTS to help pay postage and packing and 

receive this big Introductory Collec- 

tion of Pansies; guaranteed to please, and our handsome Seed 


and Plant guide. Mention this publication. Send to-day. 


GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., 2333 Rose St, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














West Grove ROSes 


y 
FREE a beautiful book of bargains in Roses and other flowers. 
Tells how to secure a plant of wonderful everblooming 
own root bush rose free. Write today for this money-saving book. 
West Grove Rose and Floral Co., Box 245, West Grove, Pa. 
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Robert keith 


Furniture & CarpetCo. 


Our 1918 catalog of house furnishings 
affords you the advantage of buying 
through the mails from a well-known 
firm that has sold good furniture, rugs 
and draperies for forty-six years. The 
illustrations represent the newest and 
best selections from our carefully chosen 
retail stocks covering ten big floors of a 
metropolitan store. 


Furniture, Rugs, Draperies 


in the latest and most popular modes are illus- 
trated for every room in the house, including 
reproductions in color of a great variety of 
dependable rugs, carpets and linoleums and 
practical suggestions covering the designing 
and hanging of fashionable curtains and 
draperies. 


Good Values — Freight Paid 


We sell for cash at low prices. We prepay 

_ freight and guarantee safe delivery. Catalogs 

mailed to any state WEST of the Mississippi 

River. If you intend to purchase goods in this 
line write for this useful book today. 


ROBERT KEITH Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Est. 46 
Yrs. 
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Red Sunrise 
is the best tomato we know. Ripens same day as 
Earliana. 30% more prolific and 30% better quality. 
Heavy yielder—thin skinned—-solid with few seed cells. 


Be sure and try this wonderful new 
tomato. Full size pkt. mailed for 10c. 


New Catalog FREE | 


Describes the very best and most 
reliable sorts of vegetable, flower and 
field seeds, bulbs and some rare and 
new specialties which we believe 
can not be obtained through any 
other American seedsman. This 
Seed Guide gives cultural direc- 
tions. Write for free copy. 


Wing Seed Company 
Box 106 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


D'SSEEROSES 











Pot-grownrose bushes, on own roots, forevery- 

one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 

and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world’s productions. ‘“ Dingee 
Roses” known as the best for 67 

‘et years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U. S. Write for a 

“=f copy of 

. i J Our “New Guide to Rose Culture’’ 

\/ for 1918. It’s FREE. 

»- > Tustrates wonderful‘ Dingee Roses” 
lf, in natural colors. It’s more than a catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over 1000 varie- 
ties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them. 
Edition limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 224, West Grove, Pa. 
SS EEESSSpBppaE>EEExExE 


GARDEN FOR 

and FLORAL (70882) = 1918 
ITS FREE "Several New Features. —~ WRITE TODAY 
i. Based on our experience as the “54 


<P 
a7 old 
































est mail order seed concern and largest \X 
: growers of Asters and other seeds in America. 

Y 500 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed grow- 
ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful informa- 
tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid toa \< 
successful garden. Illustrates and describes leading % 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. § 
With our Guide, the best we have issued, we will gladly { 
' include interesting booklet, ‘‘A Liberty Garden.”’ 
Both are absolutely free. 

Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
1 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


Plan NOW 
Your 1918 Garden 


Get busy on your garden plans 
during the long winter eve- 
nings. Asa start toward gar- 
den success send today for the 


Seed and Plant Annual 


a 192-page guide to flower and 
vegetable gardening. Tells 
what to plant and howto plant 
it. Send for a copy now. 

.J 
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Box 202, Painesville, Ohio 


15 Packets to Test, 10c, Worth 75c 
Aurora, striped; Apple Blossom, shaded; Coccinea, pure ce- 
rise; Countess Radnor, lavender; Dora Breadmore, primrose; 
King Edward, bright red; Katharine Tracy, pink; Navy Blue, 
best blue; Scarlet Gem, scarlet; Shasta, pure white; Stella 
Morse, tinted; White Wonder, double white; California 
Giants Mixed; Eckfords Mixed; Spencer Mixed, grand. Cat- 
alog and check free. One packet each of above 15 sorts 10c. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
#22 packets Best Vegetable and Flower Seeds 10c 
























<44 Hoosier Roses” FREE 
<5" Hoosier Roses 

We! An exquisite Rose Book, printed in natural colors FREE. 

ad Explains rose and flower success and how to get ‘Baby 

Doll,’’ sensational crimson and gold Rose Bush free. 

Write for book, HOOSIER ROSE CO., Box 210, New Castle, Ind. 

Poul B k Latest and best yet; 144 pages, 

try BOOK 2:5 beautiful pictures; hatch- 

ing, rearing, feeding and disease information. De- 

scribes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 

varieties, Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incubators, 

sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 cents. 

BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 53, Clarinda, Iowa 

ee. By Home Study of 

Reduce Your Cost of Living Dimesuc ‘science 

100-pp. handbook FREE. Coursesfor home-makers, teach- 

ers, dietitians, nurses and many other well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics 515 W. 69th St. Chicago 




















THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


Lp With One Idea: LF 
To Make Money 














‘75 ESOLVED: THAT 
EVERY LINE I 
WRITE TO THE 
GIRLS’CLUB SHALL 
HELP SOME GIRL 
TO SEE HER WAY 
MORE CLEARLY TO 
MAKING MONEY.” 











LL quietly, 
and to my- 
self, I made that 
resolution last 
month, at the 
same time that I 
advised every girl 
in the Club, or 
even out of it, to resolve that 1918 should find 
her earning more money than she earned in 
1917. And nowI am wondering! Not about 
YOU: your record of earnings, which is kept 
very carefully for each member in the Club 
headquarters, and our record of new members 
joining our circle this month will show me how 
many are taking advantage of the Club’s op- 
portunities. But I’m wondering about myself! 
It is too soon to estimate what this column 
in THe Home Journat has done, what my 
personal correspondence with you has done, 
what our little Club magazine, MAKING 
Money, has done, what the big Club organi- 
zation itself, with all its generous offers and 
incentives for earning money, has done for 
you in 1918. But I somehow feel confident 
that this will prove a wonderful test year of 
service to American girls for this Club which 
has already earned half a million dollars. 


Here Comes Our Test 


UT to make the test, the place is here, and 

the time is now, and the person is YOU, 

who read this column to-day. Recently I came 

across this brief letter, written just one year ago: 

Was happy to earn $215 in February, and 
receive my salary check. Thank you so much. 
A Member From New York. 


Now, there’s not a girl reading this column 
who would not like to earn $100 to $200 this 
February. The question therefore is, not 
“Would you like to have it?”’ but “Will you 
work for it?’’ Will you do, within the next four 
weeks, just what this New York member 
did—put aside some of her other interests 
(she’s married and a busy housewife), clear the 
decks of the days, as it were, for action, and 
devote yourself steadfastly, head and hand, to 
the Club work? Will you forget little obstacles 
for the sake of large results? There’s not a 
member in the Club who has earned even her 
first $5 bill by expecting Opportunity to break 


in the panels of her front door and offer it to ° 


her on a silver plate. 

Of course no member’s place in my personal 
interest is dependent on the amount of money 
she earns. But her standing at the bank, her 
credit at the store are most powerfully affected 
by it. If more girls earn $200, $100—yes, even 
if more girls earn a single dollar—through The 
Girls’ Club this February than last February 
I shall know that your good resolutions and 
mine are bearing fruit. 

Girls and women often ask me the blunt 
question: ‘‘How much can I earn through the 
Club?” I think they are sometimes stunned 
when I answer them with the same bluntness: 
“T don’t know.” I know the salaries the Club 
pays, the gifts with which it gracefully recog- 
nizes a member’s progress in her work—and will 
gladly tell any girl all about them, in case she 
doesn’t know. I know what other girls have 
earned—and will send a little book, “‘ Girls Who 
Made Good,” containing more of their own 
‘“success stories” than I can publish this month 
or in the months of the whole year, to any girl 
who’ll ask forit. But of even those successful 
girls, how can I tell whether the $50 earned by 
Miss A. represents her utmost earning ca- 
pacity? Had she worked more steadily, with 
more fire and determination, she might be 
worth triple that amount to herself. Still less 
can I tell my new acquaintance, Miss B., who 
has never yet tried her mettle as a Girls’ Club 
worker, what standard she can reach or even 
what standard she will reach. ‘ Will” is 
usually “‘can,” you know. To prove it, let’s 
read together this interesting letter: 

Dear Girls’ Club: Hereis one big surprise for 
you! I am entitled to $100 for this month’s 
salary, and am as happy as a child. I tried so 
hard, and times are hard too. Always it has been 
a cherished wish that some day I might realize 
$100 salary. Some strenuous days, the past two 
weeks! 

I am sure I do not know what I would do 
without The Girls’ Club. What a wonderful 
help and means of income it is to the girl or 
woman who will do this fascinating work! 

A Kentucky Girl. 


Do you know what kind of girl wrote that 
letter? An invalid, who started earning Club 
money when she was unable to leave her room! 
Unsatisfied with her smaller earnings, undis- 
mayed by “‘strenuous days,”’ she persevered in 
her work until she became a $100 and even a 
$200 earner. What she did any girl can do. 
The Club places the same kind of opportunity 
before every kind of girl who joins us—the 
married and the single, the young and the 
middle-aged, the society girl and the busy tele- 
phone operator. And even before the girl who 
has not joined, it places the opportunity of 
joining! We have no red tape, no fees, no 
dues—nothing but a desire to help girls who, 
wishing to learn how to earn money, write to 
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IMPLICITY is the key-note of Fashion 

today. So the beauty and attractiveness 

of your frock or gown depend more than 
ever upon the quality of the material. 


Skinner’s Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


carry their own story of superiority. And now when many 


manufacturers are reducing quality to avoid advancing prices, 
Skinner’s pure-dye silk fabrics, honestly made as for the past 


70 years, are your chief protection against adulterated silks. 


*‘Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner G Sons 


NEW YORK CITY 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 








Gladiolus 


Blooms from June 
Until October 
25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce our 
flower and garden seeds. One set to one 
person with a coupon enclosed good for 25 cents 
on the next order, This beautiful flower always 
blooms the first year. Bulbs grown on our 
northern farm bloom early, are hardy, and pro- } 
duce bigger, brighter blossoms, 


Garden Cultivation Book Free! 
Explains the cultivation of our big line of 
Northern-grown, field, flower and garden seeds. 
Our peas, beans and potatoes insure big money- 
making crops. Used everywhere by professional 
growers. Write for our book today. 
LOU 8. DARLING SEED CoO. 
101 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich. 




















SEEDS Grand Trial Offer 


$2.00 Samples only 10c. 
We will mail the following 22 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c. 

Money returned if not satisfactory. 

BEET, Crosby’s Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
CABBAGE, New Glory, early, sure header. Large. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-Long, best table sort. 
CELERY, Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well. 
CUCUMBER, Emerald White Spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSK MELON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bus. per acre. 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental. 
PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Greater Baltimore, best, large, smooth. 
ASTERS, Show Mixed. WAVES OF GOLD, fine. 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 
COSMOS, Early Giant. POPPIES, Showy Sorts. 
KOCHIA Grandfoliage. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
MIGNONETTE,Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N.Y. 


07715 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10 cts. 























The President 
King White 
Fiery Cross 
Margaret Atlee 
Orchid 

Jack Tar 
Royal Purple 








Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas 


We offer below a collection of Sweet Peas that are 
a revelation of beauty and daintiness. 
These twenty true Spencer varieties, together with 


booklet, ‘“How to Grow Sweet Peas,”’ will be sent to any 

address for $1.00, one packet each of the following: 
Illuminator Mrs. Routzahn 
Hercules Mrs. J. Balmer 
Elfrida Pearson Constance Hinton 
Cherub George Herbert 
Dainty Spencer Agricola 
Decorator Burpee Blend for 
Phantom Blue 1918 


If purchased separately the above seeds would cost $2.15. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 


216 pages, 103 colored illustrations of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. It is sent free to those who write for it. Write for your 
copy today, and mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
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NE cream for all purposes and all times. 








With Créme de 


Meridor you don’t need two creams—you can dispense with a 
variety of different lotions—because it is a cream for use both day 
and night; a cream for every time, every place and every girl. 


The fresh, clear skin, the satiny smooth skin, 
is first of all a clean skin. Not clean as you 
cleanse it with soap and water, but every tiny 
particle of dust removed with a good skin cream. 


Créme de Meridor (the 
original greaseless cream) 
not only cleanses the pores, 
but freshens the tissues. A 
few minutes’ brisk massage 
with Créme de Meridor 
and your skin is in a velvet glow, all traces 
of fatigue rubbed out—charm and daintiness 


rubbed in. 


Enjoy that ic of ‘looking your best’’ 
not just in the dewy freshness of the morning, 











Write for a free sample or send 35¢ (50c in Canada) 
for a complete Lazell Beauty Box, containing 
soap, toilet water, talcum powder, face powder 
and a miniature jar of Crime de Meridor. 


but all through the hours of shopping, out- 
door sports and evening gayeties. 


Créme de Meridor forms a protective film 
against wind and weather; time and worry 
themselves are powerless to 
induce creases and wrinkles 
if you use this massage 
cream faithfully. 

The tiny wrinkles about 
the eyes, the tell-tale folds 
that presage a double chin, all can be avoided 
with care and Créme de Meridor. 


Carry it with you to freshen your skin be- 
tween engagements— it is greaseless and easily 
applied. Attractive jars—25c and 50c. 
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The Painted Horses 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


settlement director to get them leave of absence 
from the store if she could and send them down 
for another week of vacation. Nan met them 
at the station, silently aghast at the change 
those few days had made in the girls. Both of 
them were pale, hollow-eyed and pitiably thin; 
but Rose Marie looked completely prostrated. 

“T thought I’d never get her here,” Jenny 
whispered. “She fainted twice—at the store 
when they brought her your message, and again 
on the train.” 

Nan turned Jenny over to the other girls, 
but Rose Marie she took into her own room 
and put to bed in her own bed. The quietness 
of a room to herself would do more for her, 
Nan thought, than anything else, and she 
could take what few things she needed into 
Jean’s room and share that with her for the 
week. 

Rose Marie tried to voice her gratitude, but 
Nan hushed her. ‘‘Save your breath, honey. 
Just turn over and go to sleep. I’ve opened 
all the windows and doors, and turned loose 
all the air there is. I’m going to keep you in 
bed like a real lady until yoy feel like the old 
Rose Marie again. 

And Rose Marie gave her a haunting little 
smile, a smile that seemed dumbly begging for 
something, and closed her eyes. For the rest 
of the week she slept, nibbled a little at the 
dainty things Nan brought her to eat, and 
talked seldom. 

“She hasn’t the strength of a ladybug,” 
Nan told Jean. “‘She can hardly lift her spoon 
to her lips, and that smile of hers is about the 
most worn-out pathetic little effort I ever saw. 
She can’t go back Monday; she ought to stay 
for the rest of the summer. I believe she’s 
afraid to go back, afraid of the struggle—and 
the temptations!” 


HAT was Saturday morning. On Saturday 

afternoon the thing happened. Nan was 
coming downstairs when she saw the matron 
coming up, white to the very lips. 

““What under the canopy has happened?” 
Nan burst out. 

The matron moistened her lips. “If you ask 
me my opinion I could have told you something 
of this kind was bound to happen this summer. 
You can’t take girls of that class and do for 
them, that you won’t get into trouble yourself. 
The wonder is, it didn’t happen sooner.” 

“For pity’s sake, stop wailing and tell me 
what it is.’ Nan almost shook her in her 
exasperation. 

“There are two men here, a store detective 
and a policeman. They’ve come to arrest Rose 
Marie.” 

‘““Arrest—Rose Marie! What do you mean?” 

“‘Can’t you understand English? There are 
two men here to arrest Rose Marie. I don’t 
know what for. I don’t know asI care. It’s 
enough that they’re here, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I want to know what for.”’” And Nan 
pushed aside the matron and sprang down the 
stairs. In the living room she found the men 
and faced them. ‘‘ You’ve come for one of my 
girls; and I want to know why?” 

““She’s wanted—that’s why.” 
plain-clothes man who answered. 

““Why is she wanted? You can’t arrest a 
girl without a warrant and a reason.” 

‘Well, here’s the warrant, and he’ll tell you 
the reason,” and the man jerked his thumb 
toward the store detective. 

“The girl’s been stealing little amounts for a 
couple of months. Lots of ’em do. At first, 
when it wasn’t much, we just scared ’em with a 
good talk and fired ’em. But we’ve stopped 
that soft dope now. It wasn’t fair to the other 
stores that took ’em, and more girls took to 
doing it. Now we arrest ’em and give ’em a 
taste of the law.” 

‘What did she steal?” 

“Money. Took cash payments off regular 
patrons when there wasn’t any change coming 
back, and made out the purchase on a charge 
slip—no great deal, mostly dollar amounts.” 

“How much was it all together?” Nan was 
tense with eager hope. 

a don’t know exactly—about twelve dol- 
ars.’ 

“Tl pay it. I have it right upstairs. Just 
wait while I get it, will you, please?” and Nan 
was across the room and out of the door before 
the detective’s voice could stop her. 


It was the 


EY there! You can save your breath. 

The firm don’t want the money; they 
want the girl. They mean to make an example 
of every one of ’em till they have the whole 
bunch so scared they’ll keep honest. We’ve 
got to put an end to all this petty shoplifting 
and stealing.” 

The matron had joined her; but it was Nan 
now who looked white. ‘‘ The girl is sick; she’s 
been prostrated by the heat and poor food; she’s 
in bed now. What are you going to do? % 

“Guess she’s not too sick to travel back. 
We’ve handled sick ones before.”’ The plain- 
clothes man winked at the detective. ‘That 
so, Pete?” 

Nan’s hands clenched. “Then you'll have 
to give me a few minutes to think—and—and 
tell her. Will you please sit down and wait 
until I come back?”’ Nan turned again toward 
the stairs. 

But this time it was more than the detective’s 
voice that held her. A viselike grip closed over 
Nan’s arm. ‘Look here, lady, no monkey- 
shines. It will make trouble for you, if you do. 
Law’s law, you know; and tender-hearted 
friends of the victim ’d better not fool with it.” 

Nan wrenched herself free with a quick 
movement. Her jaws were almost rigid as she 
faced the men again and her eyes flashed. 
“Don’t you dare to touch me again! Do you 
understand? I don’t know what you expect me 
to do, but I’m not going to do it. I respect the 
law and I have no desire to evade it; but I 


have more respect for common humanity, and 
I intend to see that you don’t evade that. Do 
you understand?” 

She turned and mounted the stairs with all 
the dignity bequeathed to a generation of 
Anne Merryweather Lewises; and the men 
watched her in secret admiration. 

When she came down a scant fifteen minutes 
later her eyes were unmistakably wet; she had 
not attempted ‘to out the corners. But 
there was a provocative smile of defiance and 
triumph on her lips. She stopped on the lowest 
stair; it brought her up to a level with the men 
and therefore made it possible to look them a 
little more directly in the eye. She folded her 
arms as she spoke. 

‘Rose Marie is in bed in my room, and she’s 
going to stay there. I’ve locked the door—it’s 
a patent lock—and the key is where you can’t 
find it. Moreover, you cannot pass up these 
stairs without moving me, and I don’t intend 
to be moved.”’ 

“We'll see about that in about one minute, 
pro. The plain-clothes man took a step for- 
ward. . 


HE matron screamed; Jean hurried down 

the stairs, while Nan unfolded her arms 
and stretched them across the stairs, her hands 
taking a firm hold of the railings. 

“Remember what I said: Don’t you dare to 
touch me!” Nan’s voice was very quiet for 
all its vibrating strength. ‘Perhaps you had 
better listen to me before you do anything 
hasty. It might save us all a great deal of un- 
pleasantness. Thank you’”’; this to the plain- 
clothes man, who had fallen back a step. ‘‘ Rose 
Marie is not going to be arrested until I have 
seen the head of the firm in whose store she 
works. It’s so easy to arrest a girl; but you 
can never un-arrest her. I hope you under- 
stand just what I mean by that. Now who is 
the head of your firm?”’ She asked this of the 
store detective. 

“Max Goldberg.” 

“Goldberg! Goldberg—the—the owner of 
Tracy’s?”’ Nan’s voice pealed out in a sudden 
shout. ‘‘Why, he’s our neighbor! Don’t you 
know he owns the estate next to this? He’ll 
come right over, and we’ll settle this up in 
about one minute.’’ She clapped her hands 
together. The Goldberg person! He was his 
father’s son; he could manage it. Hadn’t he 
tried out the miserable business of shop clerk- 
ing? Didn’t he know how hard and insuffer- 
able it could become? He would understand 
and forgive Rose Marie; he would lift the un- 
relenting hand of the law. ‘Oh, it’s all right 
now. Jean, go to the phone and call him up.” 

The detective allowed himself to indulge in a 
grin. “IT reckon you can’t reach him by phone; 
he’s halfway to California by this time.” 

“T don’t mean Mr. Max Goldberg. I want 
his son; he’ll do as well.” 

“‘Son?” The detective spoke, but Nan was 
conscious that both men were eying her with 
amazement. ‘Son?’ repeated the detective, 
while the plain-clothes man echoed him. 
“Why, Goldberg hasn’t got any son.” 


| Ph sve a moment Nan felt the stairs sliding 
from under her. ‘‘ What do you mean? Of 
course he has a son; 
him—well.”’ 

“Guess you know some other Goldberg’s 
son. The man that owns the store, and a few 
other, things, hasn’t got any son. Never had 
one! 

In despair and dismay Nan looked at Jean. 
Couldn’t she think of something—anything— 
to say? The wireless message reached her. 
‘Perhaps he has a nephew then, hasn’t he?” 
she asked. 

The detective shook his head. ‘‘Nope. He 
hasn’t a shred of kith or kin. There’s just him- 
self and the old lady, for folks.”’ 

Jean sent back her wireless of reciprocated 
despair to Nan; but Nan hardly heeded it. 
She had herself in hand again. ‘ Well, who’s 
the other partner of the firm—a firm has to 
have more than one partner, hasn’t it?”’ 

“Young Mr. Graham; he’s the junior 
partner.” 

“Where is he?” 

**Store, I guess. He was when we left.” 

“Then phone him.” Nan pushed Jean past 
her down the stairs. “Tell the store exchange 
or the secretary or stenographer or whoever 
answers that you must speak with Mr. Graham 
personally. When you get him tell him he 
must either call off his men and stop the arrest 
until [ can get in and have a talk with him, or 
he must come right out on the next train— 
better have a time-table with you and give him 
the trains—and settle the matter here, at once. 
Tell him he can have his choice, but he must do 
one thing or the other.” 

The store detective indulged in another grin. 
“‘T guess you aren’t acquainted with the junior 
boss; he doesn’t take orders.” 

Nan did not answer. Her ears were keyed to 
the vibration of Jean’s voice coming from the 
next room. ‘‘She’s got long distance; she’s got 
the number. Oh, I wish she’d speak a little 
louder,” thought Nan. 

No one spoke for the next few minutes. The 
men stood restlessly on their feet, shifting their 
weight from one to the other; the matron 
rustled about nervously. Nan thought she 
could hear Rose Marie sobbing upstairs, and 
her hands went back to join barriers with the 
stair rails. 

Then came the tinkle of the telephone. Nan 
kept mental pace with each step: ‘‘She’s got 
the store—she’s got the office. Stenographer 
answered—doesn’t know whether Mr. Gra- 
ham isin. Yes—no—yes, she’s got him. Mr. 
Graham’s on the phone!”’ The last she an- 
nounced aloud to the men. 


I’ve met him. I know 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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hi 
— a pepe FREE 


True Economy Makes This Book More 
Necessary Now Than Ever Before - 


Sacrificed profits to add one million customers! We saw high 
~ prices.coming. Gigantic early purchases coupled with 
é drastic curtailment of expenses, advertising, etc., place us 
in commanding position. Don’t buy a dollar’s worth until 
you see our patriotic reductions. Lowest prices ever! 


Style with Economy 


Ve 
\ | Send immediately for this book—a magnificent volume fresh from the 
press—showing the latest New York Spring fashions. And every page 
crowded with wonderful money-saving opportunities. Don’t wait—you are 
entitled to them. You have seen style books before—you never saw the equal 
of this big, handsome, de luxe edition. 


All New York’s 
Latest Fashions 


Genuine New York styles, as 
displayed and sold in our fa- 
mous shops to most exacting 


















Prices Always Lowest 


These are times for getting down to “‘ brass 
tacks.” Talk doesn’t count. Values do! 
Look what buying power we have, with big 
Bedell stores in 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
New York vin Hed <a aus Brooklyn Pittsburgh Newark 
Styne you Bet ih Dedell garments Rochester Milwaukee St. Louis 


costs you nothing! 


This Fashion Catalog 
Illustrates The New 


SUITS 
















Send Today 


For this big style 
book FREE 








Broadcloths Gabardines 
Poplins Serges 
Silvertones Tricotines 


515 —*25 —535 


DRESSES 


Taffetas Serges 
Satins Georgettes 
Poplins Crepe de Chines 


5315 —25 
COATS 


Taffetas Men's Serges 
Wool Poplins Gabardines 


6510519 


Famous Bedell 
“Beauty” boots and pumps. 
Lowest prices on earth. 


$18 


34th Street—Fifth Avenue—New York City 


Roses From SEED | 20 Packets Seeds—10c. 


Beautiful Roses in about three months after the gg@ “ 
Seed is planted. Double and Single flowers. »; | We want every reader to test HARRIS SEEDS 
All tints and shades. THAT HUSTLE.” Send 10c. now—before you 
Bloom All Winter forget—for this mammoth collection. We send you 
Two to three-year old plants often 20 separate packets finest varieties—one each—of 
have more than 100 flowers. ers paaeet Gabbese, penny i egy oe ol yee Coosa, 
I will d full si uskmelon, atermelon, Onion, Parsle arsnip, Rad- 
For 10c ouchetol thiawonner- | ish, Salsify, Spinach, Tomato, Giant ixed Poppies, 
ful New Novelty. y new Seed 
Booktells about the best of every- 
thing in flowers to make your 
surroundings beautiful. Write for it. 


K. Charlotte Haines, Dept. 30, Milmeanall Minn. 









Calendula, Cosmos; also Children’s Botanical Garden, a 
| collection of flower seeds. With this collection we send re- 
bate check for 10c. and big catalogue of world’s finest seeds. 


HARRIS BROS. SEED CO., 224 Main Street, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 








American Mas- 
todon Pansies 


These possess the most robust 
vigor, largest sized flowers, su- 
perb rounded form, great sub- 
stance, violet scent, and mar- 
velous colors without limit. 

Thequickest tobloomand most 
durable; the acme of pate c- 










10 pkts. FLOWER SEEDS 


Extra Special Value 10 c 
Mailed Postpaid for 

The following collection blooms from 
early summer to late fall: Aster, Sweet 


tionin Pansies. Seed, B® Alyssum, Marigold, Petunia, Pansy, 
CHILDS’ GIANT K ei 1s Phlox, Poppy, Salvia, Verbena and 
Most decorative annual in culti- Zinnia. Generous packets. 


‘vation, pkt. 20c. 
CHINESE WOOL FLOWER. Most 
showy of all badging, annuals, pkt. 10c. 
ASTER AM. BEAUTY. Gigantic pink flowers on 
two-foot stems. Finest Aster, pkt. 10c. 

SPECIAL OFFER—These four greatest floral novelties FOR 
25c. with Booklet, ‘‘How to Grow Flowers,” and Catalog. 

OUR BIG CATALOG of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and new fruits FREE. We excel in quality and varieties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Complete Catalog FREE 
I will mail 5 packets of Hardy Daisy 
Seed (five colors) for 15c, or 5 Everbloom- 
ing Roses (five colors) for 25c—the 3 
collections for 40c. Try them. 


Miss Jessie M. Good 
Box 522 Springfield, Ohio 


10°FFiwer SEEDS 


Given for the cost of 

Postage, Packing, etc. 

1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor's Mixed 

1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 

1 Pkt. Sum. Cypress, Burn’g Bush 

1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 

1 Pkt. | eg Giant Flowered 

1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 

1 Pkt. sum, Always Blooms 

1 Pkt. onette, Old Favorite 

1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 

1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Sead 10c to pay packing, postage, 

etc., and we will mail these 10 pkts. 

selected seeds with full instructions, 

in a 20c premium envelope which 


t Setar: wo EREE 

Z Our Great Special Bargain Catalogue 
SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 501, Springfield, Ohio 


MY Pezbccd, FIRELESS 
Sent Quiy Direct 

Brings FUEL-COST Way Down icin Wnasewe 

My new book Cut down your food and fuel bills; have better 

shows big, full food with half the work. One trial convinces every 
page photo- housewife. Extrasize 3-compartment cooker inclu 


ing outfit of Aluminum Cooking Utensils free. Cove 
prensa. ers and every part of interior of pure aluminum, 


No faster, cleaner, more saving cooker made —and I 
ae Rt wa = sell direct to you at low factory price. 
e Order Now—30 Days’ FREE Trial 
Get This 


I guarantee to suit you or send your money back. 
oasts meats, bakes cakes, pies, Wearts les — 


everything in every way. Remember, all heat 
takes coal in the first place. Your country 
asks you to save fuel. My RAPID will help. 


Write for my Book and direct factory price. 
B O O K WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., Dept.113, Detroit, Mich. 

















“How To Grow Roses” 


An instructively illustrated booklet 
giving concise information all about 
the Queen of Flowers. Success is as- 


sured if instructions are followed. 
Send also for our 84-page Catalog 

offering 400 “‘ Best Roses for Amer- 

ica’’— guaranteed to bloom—a 25c 


return check, good on your first $1 
order and the 32-page booklet. 
All for 10 Cents 


. It pays to have your own Roses. 
(CONARD de WEST GROVE, 
& Jones Co. Box 20, Pa. 

R. Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, V. Pres. 
Backed by 50 Years’ Experience 
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This is what your dollar 


looked like in 1916 like in 1917 











This is what it looked 


This is what it looks 
like today 














RE you still tiring yourself with an endless, daily 
round of tasks? Are you still finding it impossible 
to save? Then let a practical housekeeper help 


you. 


Every month Helen Christine Bennett is telling 


thousands and thousands of Pictorial Review Readers 
“How To Manage The Home in War Time.” And Mrs. 


Bennett knows. 


She is not a cold-blooded domestic 


science expert with a specially prepared laboratory. She 
lives in a home like yours. She does her work there. And 
right in that home she has solved every problem that 


confronts you. 


In Pictorial Review for February, 


Mrs. Bennett writes on “Managing The Week’s Work.” 
She shows you how to run your home with the least 


effort and at the least cost. 


Read it and save time. 


Read it and save labor. Read it and save money. 


The Open 


Door of Commerce 


Another of Mabel Potter 
Daggett’s electrifying articles on 
‘“What The War Really Means 
To Women.”’ One million men 
have just been taken from indus- 
trial life for the army. Their 
positions will have to be filled by 


women. 


Mrs. Daggett shows 


you why. Sooner or later you 
will have to do some man’s work 
and earn a man’s wages. Mrs. 
Daggett shows you how to ff 
yourself for earning money without 
giving up your home management. 
Learn how the women of 
Europe faced this condition and 





mastered it. 


Hooverizing the Hamiltons 


Every woman who has tried to follow Mr. Hoover’s 
suggestions will be helped by this remarkable sketch 


of American home life. 


A young wife whose husband 


is at the Front Hooverizes a careless family. She makes 
them healthier and happier. She also gives them better 


meals. 


And yet keeps expenses down. 


Every prac- 


tical detail is given, including complete menus for a 


week of Hoover meals. 
dollar you spend bring full value. 


Learn how to make every 


No real housewife can afford to miss these three 


big features in 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


for February 
_On Sale Now 




















THE PAINTED 
HORSES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


They responded with skeptical glances and 
set themselves, like Nan, to listen. Broken 
sentences came to them. Portions of Nan’s 
message were repeated; an explanation of the 
farm begun and cut short; an account of the 
proceedings begun and cut short. Mrs. Per- 
cival Jenks was mentioned; then Nan. After 
that, it was a disconnected series of mono- 
syllables. 

Nan clenched and unclenched the railings a 
dozen times. Would Jean never finish? Would 
she never come with the answer? 

And then Jean stood in the doorway. ‘ Mr. 
Brodie, the store detective, is wanted on the 
phone.” She looked interrogatively at both 
men. 

Nan waited frantically for her look—for 
some sign to show how well she had fared; but 
she followed the detective back to the tele- 
phone without so much as a glance Nan’s way. 

Another moment and the detective’s voice 
came clear and distinct: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Graham, 
this is Brodie. Yes? . « OB Fe. 
What? Four-forty-five? All right. 
What you say goes.” There was the click of 
the receiver, and the next instant the detec- 
tive stood in the doorway. ‘Well, I’ll be— 
dashed!” He felt for his handkerchief and 
began to mop his head violently. 

Jean appeared back of him, smiling. Nan re- 
laxed her grip on the stair railings and dropped 
down on the stairs. “‘Won’t someone please 
tell me what’s happened?” she asked in a 
small, weak voice. 

“Me, too, Pete,” the plain-clothes man 
broke the tension. : 

“You can search me; I don’t know what’s 
happened. All I know is—orders. The junior 
boss whistles us off like a couple of dogs and 
says he’s coming down on the four-forty-five 
to settle the matter.” 


CONTINUED IN THE MARCH HOME JOURNAL 


HEN Mr. Richard Graham arrives at 

Philanthropy Farm, Nan is startled to 
find what relation he bears to “‘the Goldberg 
person.” She is delighted to find that Mr. 
Graham is a self-made man, and she lays 
before him her plans for helping shopgirls. 
Jimmy Wentworth turns up unexpectedly, too, 
and threatens to complicate matters. The 
Weed Eradicator is taken ill, and other events 
of importance take place—but they will be 
found in the March installment. 





A LIE 


: I ‘HE following excellent article printed in 
the Philadelphia North American is worth 
reprinting here for every woman’s information: 


“The American woman ought to be aware by 
this time that a great many so-called ‘rumors’ 
constantly circulated about the war activities 
in which they are engaged are nothing but lies 
circulated by enemy aliens. 

“The latest lie is the sweater story —now be- 
ing circulated throughout the country—which 
has been given various colorings of alleged 
fact. 

“In substance, this story is based upon what 
is said to have been the experience of some- 
one—usually ‘a friend of a friend of mine’— 
who knitted a sweater to send as a gift to her 
son or brother or husband or nephew or friend 
in the Army or Navy, and carefully sewed into 
the pocket or the collar (Army and Navy 
sweaters have no collars) a $5 or $10 gold piece 
or a $5 or $10 banknote. 

“‘This generous knitter later visits the camp 
or ship where is stationed the young man who 
was to have received the sweater, and is 
amazed to see an officer wearing the sweater 
she made. She asks the officer where he got it, 
and he tells her he bought it for $6 or $8. She 
then tells the officer that she made it, and, to 
prove her statement, asks him to look in the 
pocket or rip the collar (the nonexistent collar) 
to find the money she there secreted. 

**The officer does this and is overcome with 
embarrassment when a shining gold piece or a 
crisp greenback is revealed. 

**The purpose of this lie is to discourage the 
making and sending of soldiers’ and sailors’ 
comforts, and at the same time to create sus- 
picion and distrust in regard to such trust- 
worthy agencies for war relief as the Red Cross 
and its auxiliaries. 

“In whatever form it appears, it is a lie. 
Worse than that, it is a lie circulated for the 
sole purpose of weakening our country’s cause. 
Everyone who hears it should outspokenly nail 
it as a lie, and thus do all that can be done to 
nullify its evil results.’ 





Home Journal Books 
That Help, at Little Cost 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE FORTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 

Wuat TO SERVE AT Your Parties. Price, 15 
cents. 

THE BOOK OF Farr Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 

THE Book OF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WeEppING Day. Price, 15 cents. 


For any of these entertainment books address 
the Entertainment Bureau, THE Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, inclosing the price stated. in 
stamps. 











WAR PIE 


It Has No Top Crust 


You serve yourself and 
your country well when 
you bake a War Pie, and 
for goodness use 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“Like Mother Used to Make” 


flour, labor, shorten- 
Save ing, and expense. Also 
try a NONE SucH Mince Pie with 
whole wheat or rye flour crust. It 
is very healthful. ~ : 


Use None Svucu 
Mince Meat for reg- 
ular mince pies,cakes, 
puddings,andcookies. 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Us 71Cr'S 
Sink Proof 
Gorsets 


They Fit 














Up Like Little 
Soldiers 


That’s howtheCord& Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


allows children to grow—trim, 
graceful—all ginger. No more 
little rounded, stooping shoul- 
ders, and no more torn hose 
tops. 

For Boys and Girls, 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style like picture, 
slips on over head, white or 
= black, 35c. Give age. 

4 Women’s Shoulder Style, fine 
“# for home, athletics or mater- 
# nity wear, 65c. Bust sizes. 

At Dealer’s or we mail post 
paid at price given. Money 
back if you are not delighted. 


A. M. Wilson Co., 
101 Main St. Cherokee, Iowa 









When the Doctor 
comes,he will 
appreciate it 
LE 
thereis a 
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FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOUSE 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
r Taylor mometer for E 


or Thermon very Purpose 








Housekeepers Can Save 
$200,000,000 on Food 











In these days when the high cost of living 
pinches nearly every home, no waste should be 
overlooked. One of the most flagrant and the 
most easily prevented, is the destruction of food 
by rats. One rat will often doa hundred dollars’ 
damage of food and property in a single night, 
and a careful estimate gives over $200,000,000 
as the value of foodstuffs destroyed annually by 
these pests. Exterminate them with Stearns’ 


Paste and save this enormous loss of food. A 
small box of Stearns’ Paste costs only thirty-five 
cents and is usually enough to completely rid 
the house of rats and mice; also effective against 
cockroaches and waterbugs. 
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Since Electricity came into 


HE four walls of the kitchen no longer hold the American 

housewife in solitary confinement. She is younger for her 

years than ever before. She works less and gets more done. 
The afternoons and evenings that she always needed and never 
had, are now hers—for her children, her shopping, her friends. 
Leisure is hers if she wants it. 


The modern servant, Electricity, washes the dishes and clothes, 
cleans the house thoroughly, grinds meat, turns the ice cream 
freezer, runs the sewing machine and cools the house in sum- 
mer. It makes coffee and toast at the dining table, does the 
cooking “by wire” in a clean, comfortable kitchen, and relieves 
ironing day of its toil. 

Electric Heat, Electric Power and Electric Light in the home 


are responsible for most of the efficiencies and economies that 
have made the art of housekeeping a modern science. 


The development of the MAZDA Lamp from Mr. Edison’s in- 
vention is an example of what the General Electric Company 
has done for lighting. Almost as remarkable have been the 


—Drudgery has Vanished 
the home 











advances this company has made in perfecting the electric 
cooking range and applying the electric motor to housework. 


You will find a G-E Motor in the best vacuum cleaners, in the 
best washing machines, and in many other domestic power 
appliances. 


The switches on the wall, sending electricity instantly to its task 
in response to the touch of your finger; the sockets, plugs, 
concealed wiring and safety devices; the meter that measures 
the current—these and many other adjuncts of electric service 
in the home are products of the General Electric Company, 
and are so marked. 


To the entire electrical industry belongs the credit for putting 
Electricity to work in the home. But the guiding influence has 
been that electrical manufacturer whose production services, 
engineering resources, research, invention and vision have been 
most useful as the stabilizing and inspirational force of this 
expanding industry. 











GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


+ « SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK : + 
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‘Lhe radiance y 


our skin can have 


Begin now to have a beautiful skin. No matter what other charms 
you have, they count for little unless you have the greatest of 
all charms—a clear, fresh skin. 


N AUTHORITY on the skin has said: 

“‘No matter what your difficulty is, you 

can remedy the trouble, 7f you will give it 
intelligent care and attention.’’ 


Look at your skin with this encouraging 


fact in mind. Really study the condition’ 


of your skin. Examine it closely as a spe- 
cialist would —look critically at the pores of 
your nose and chin, the color, the texture 
of the skin itself. 


If you have not been taking proper care 
of your skin, you will be amazed to see 
what havoc even one season can work. 
Perhaps you are allowing your skin to grow 
gradually dull, coarse and blemished without 
realizing it. 


Just what you can do to 
improve your skin 


You need not be discouraged however. 
Your skin is continually changing. As the 


old skin dies Nature provides new to take 
its place. “This new skin can be kept clear, 
soft and delicate in color if you will do your 
share. 


Begin tonight to cleanse and stimulate 
your skin with the soap suited to its needs. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a 
skin specialist who devoted his life to the 
study of the care and treatment of the skin. 
Among the famous Woodbury treatments 
you will find the one to give your skin the 
greater loveliness you long for. 


Don’t expect a single treatment—nor 
even a week’s treatment—to overcome your 
trouble. Let your Woodbury treatment 
become a daily habit. You will be sur- 
prised to realize how easy it is to do it 
regularly. 


‘Two treatments are given on this page. 
. ce “° r 
Look for other treatments in “A Skin You 





Skin blemishes: How to clear them 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of cold water. Then, dip 
the tips of your fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of Woodbury’s until they 
are thoroughly covered with a heavy cream- 
like lather. Cover each blemish with a thick 
coat of this. Let it dry and remain a few 
minutes until your skin feels sensitive. Then 
wash again in your usual way with Woodbury’s. 
Repeat this cleansing antiseptic treatment 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap every night until 
the blemishes disappear. 


Sallow, sluggish skins: How to rouse them 


Just before retiring, wash your 
face and neck with plenty of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm water. 
If your skin has been badly neglected, 
ruba generous lather thoroughly into 
the pores, using an upward and out- 
ward motion. Do this until the skin 
feels somewhat sensitive. Rinse well 
in warm water, then in cold. When- 
ever possible, rub your skin for 30 
seconds with a piece of ice and dry 
carefully. 

This treatment with Woodbury’s 
cleanses even the tiny pores of your 
skin, brings the blood to the surface 
and stimulates the small muscular 
fibers. 


Love to Touch,’’ the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. For 
a month or six weeks’ treatment you will 
find a 25c cake is sufficient. 'Woodbury’s 
Soap is on sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters in the United States and Canada— 
wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Send for sample cake and 
book of treatments 


A sample cake of Woodbury’s —enough 
for a week for any treatment—with the 
booklet ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch” will be 
sent you for 5c. For 12c we will send you in 
addition to the Soap, samples of Woodbury’ s 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder. Write 
today. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
102 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., 102 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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ting - needle 
bag; $1.25. 
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Whatis Newestand Sroltiestiw St 


a 2. 





a THIS page and the following 
pages you will find illustrated a 
charming assortment of clothes and 
accessories, which were decided upon 
after much consideration. While the 
prices are not always given, on ac- 
count of the merchandise not being 
in the retail shops when the maga- 
zine goes to press, by the time it is 
published the cost of many of the 
articles will be known, and we can 
give you that information together 
with the name of the shop or shops 





of being patterned; else we will, at 
your request, forward accurate in- 
structions for the making. 

As it is impossible for us to do 
your shopping for you, owing to our 
enormous circulation, please do not 
embarrass us by sending us money 
for that purpose. However, on re- 
ceipt of six cents for each page 
about which you inquire, for postage 
and cost of service, we assure you 
that you will hear from us promptly, 
continuing the quick mail service 


shaped 
- bag with 


tic opening ; 
richly beaded. 


3 The Now Bagscand Cprons Which +1 Sm CNS 


2. Melon- 






satin 
elas- 





which is the pride of THe Laptes’ 
Home JourRNAL and the comfort of 
its readers. 


where they can be purchased. When 
this is not possible, then you can buy 
a pattern of whatever is capable 














4. To save metal, new 
English bags have 
quaintly carved wooden 
frames like this one. 


5. Of tan duvetyn is 
this bag trimmed with 
tan and blue wooden 
beads. 



































3. Clad in her 
new overalls of 
khaki, she is 
willing and 
ready to serve 


6. This gala- 
tea bifurcated 
dress above 
has trousers 
which become 









her country by ‘*knickers”’ by 
filling a soldier's gathering in 
vacant place. their hem. 





7. Gold-lace- 12. Woven 
edged frills like rag car- 
trim this fig- pet is this bag, 


ured crépe de 
Chine bag; 
$6.50. 


which comes 
in different 
colors; $1.75. 





10 11 
13. With every 
thought a “purl,” 
one may carry 
one’s knitting in 
such a dignified 
chiffon velvet bag as 
this above. Black 
and colors, $7.50; 
striped moiré silk, 


8. The jade medal- 
lion claims close 
kinship to this knit- 
ting bag of orien- 
tally patterned 
China silk ; $6.50. 


10. Knitting-bagapron 
caught at the waist 
with bright silk apples. 


9. This deep-blue 
cotton-crépe 
smock makes a 
delightful color 
scheme stitched 
and smocked in 
bright orange ; $7. 


11. For many 
practical pur- 
poses is this 
smock of yellow 
or blue percale ; 
cretonne trim- 
mings; $4.50. 















14 


14. To carry one's pack- 
ages home, chiffon velvet 
bags, gold-braid-trimmed, 
are made; $8.50. 






15 


15. One sews sur- 


19. When necessity 


rounded by stamped 18 demands here is a 
flowers of cross-stitch practical coat of imi- 
in stenciled flower- 16. Just a frilly affair is this 17. As useful as it is pretty is this 18. For play or work is this tation linen ready for 
pot pockets, clad in one-piece apron oidered in white linene apron scalloped in percale smock, which covers a any work. 
this apron; $1.35. French knots. color. Price, 75 cents. frock from collar to hem ;' $3.75. Price, $2.25. 
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Irish crochet, ambitious for favor, 
almost took complete possession of 


the pretty bou- 
doir cap on the 
left, leaving 
only themerest 
band for the 
pink satin 
that separates 
the crown and 
frilly little 
highefully  fike 
i ully like 
the new little 
hats. Rosettes 
of blue and 
pink ribbon 
B Sieg i rem add to the 

not help being irre- charm of the 
sistible in this cap. lace,dyed pink. 





All the woolen stockings are not 
worn by the boys in the trenches. 


Some are worn by 
the women who 


The Warrltof Lrseby kings 


1. Artillery 2. Fringe 
rufer vat lpsescaty crs mt emumeaereas tnarim her 
muiter. 








Be Seach That Makes the wit Gil onal 
With.aNecdlein Hev Hand What Cn'ta hyper Gib Do? ' 





To Help Make These Pretty Things, These Sewing Aids are Needed 












10. Dainty 
emery; 50 cents. 





12. Home- 
spun linen 
cushion; $3. 


13. Nig- 
ger baby 
emery; 50 
cents, 






9. Homespun 
needlecase; $1.50. 11. Mending kit for $3. 











It will be easy to save wool for our boys 


It is surprising the number of ways 
‘when sweaters may be replaced with such . f 


this sleeveless waistcoat may be worn. 





” ‘This black satin stock 





This sort of thing began with 
those eat sti and now 


_ everyone 
must have a 
silk blouse 
which slips 
on right 
over the 
head. This 
carriesasug- 
gestion of 

Chinese 
coat, bein 
made o 
green satin 
and 


with beige. 
Please look 
at the deep- 
pointed but- 
toned cuffs. 





a_ slip-over -the- 


\ 22. Anew idea in 
22 head blouse. 








need a round of 
golf to freshen 
them after their 
hours of knitting 
and bandage mak- 
ingindoors. These 
are ribbed with 
turndown cuffs. 


4. Not only golf- 
ers but ice skat- 
ers like these 
wool stockings. 


Do you know that separate yokes 
may be bought for nightgowns? 


It is an economical idea, as one lower 


good-looking 
separate coats 
as this one in 
beige wool jer- 
sey cloth. with 
standing collar 
turning back 
in points. Be- 
low peeps an 
edge of an 
undercoat of 
satin in téte de 
négre, which is 
very new. 


14. Brown bone 
buttons and 
bound button- 
holes give the 
final touch: to 
this smart coat. 


Any sports- 
woman knows 
it is splendid 
for golf; then 
it will make an 
attractive 
waistcoat 
under a short 
coat, or you 
can slip the 
muffler ends 
under the belt 
and wear it 
witha topcoat. 


15. This beige 
wool jersey 
waistcoat, with 
muffler collar, 


has a lining of 


navy blue satin. 


upset all traditions 
by knotting itself in a 


loosely upstand- 
ing bow in back 
instead of at the 
front, asone would 
expect. Long, 
graceful trailing 
ends and the flar- 
ing top edge show 
an oyster-gray 
satin lining. 


23. White satin, 
lined with palest 
pink, would makea 
charming stock. 








portion usually will outwear two 
yokes. Then, too, many a woman 
who would not attempt a fancy lace 
yoke can make a skirt fo 


or a nightgown. 





5. Georgette crépe 
and imitation 
Venise lace. 


Women who follow close on the 


heels of the mode are wearing soft, 


draped satin girdle ends like this one, 
illustrated below, with a long, soft loop 
shirred on three cords, falling grace- 
fully from the side back. 


unique sash arrangement that fashion 


6. Itis by such subtle draperies as this 
| changes the straight silhouette. 
| 

















There is no time like the 
present to convert any kind 
of watch into a bracelet. To 
assist you in this pleasant task 
little grosgrain ribbon slides 
come separate, ready to be at- 
tached to any watch. 


An ingenious person, who 
knew how loath women are 
to take off those gay little 
aprons, designed a blouse of 
Georgette and fastened one 
right to it, of figured silk, like 
this (No. 1440) on the left. 





17. Gold round and bar 
pins set with service flags 
in red-and-white enamel. 


16. Ribbon bracelet, with 
rolled-goldslide ; may be at-: 
tached toany watch ; $1.50. 


19. Of figured silk are the tasseled 
apron and flaring cuffs, on blouse 
No. 1440, in plain-color Georgette. 






18. A real Bed- 21. Reallace but- 
fordshire lace col- terflies flutter on 
lar like the one 20. Garters of shirred satin the corners of this 
above, in the long ribbon, gay with ribbon bows fine white-voile 
narrow shape, and fragrant with diminutive hand-tucked col- 
costs $6.50 buds in violet and pink. lar ; $3.50. 


NOTE—Pattern No. 1440 comes in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure; price, fifteen cents, post-free. Send money, 
stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Would you think that nothing 
but pew and blue French knots 


made the pretty design on this cami- 
sole? It is of wash satin, with pink 
and blue shoulder straps. 


24. Deli- 
cate pink 
and blue 
combine 
exqui- 
sitely in 
this cami- 
sole. 


You could give d new appearance 
to an old evening gown by using 


a pretty beaded girdle like this. It is 
pointed front and back and trimmed 
with iridescent beads. 





25. Shoulder straps attached to this 
girdle are caught with flat satin roses 
where they meet the waist. : 





NOTE—Mere complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased and where, or, if not on sale, how they may 
ndependence 


six cents in stamps to cover postage and cost of service. Address the Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, I 





be made, will be sent on receipt of 


Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 























1. Satin hat 
with upturned 


_ brim, pierced 
with feather pin. 










4. This blouse 
(No. 1442) was 
so pretty that it 
presumed to 
overrun the 
skirt, just to 
show its edge, 
blanket stitched 
in yellow and 
black. Beauti- 
fully blended 
colors in wool 
developed the 
batik work on 
the collar, cuffs 
and belt. 


Nanyrof se Module Con be Bought—(bare Srodfor Various Oreasions ei iit 
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ReHits, Blousessand Frocks You Caw Make 








2. Beige duve- 
tyn and blue 
































8. This ““mannish 
bosom” suggestion has 
often been done, but 
never in so lovely a way 
as on this white satin 
blouse, by means of nar- 
row silk braiding. 


see ited jabot 5. When an es- 
frill on this batiste sentially dainty 
blouse, with hem- woman chooses a 
stitched bands of col- tailored blouse, it is 
ored linen, to know ut usually like this 
came from Paris. one in crépe de 
Chine, with a trim 
bow tie and a new 
turndown collar. 











9. There are so | 
many times when a | 
blouse like this of 
beaded flesh Geor- 

gette can be worn 

that every woman 
should have at least 

one. 


14. A practical frock for a 
woman is pictured below 
in blue serge with collar and 


10. Hand-dyed cuffs of i whipped in 


6. The appearance 





Chinese-blue of this blouse of 
crépe de Chine washable satin rests color; $18.75 
(on the left), lar, which turns down 


7. You know this waist is very 
new, because it is made of blue 
and green plaid silk, with 
pointed collar, and cuffs of 
white washable ‘taffeta. 


trimmed with yel- or may be worn high, 
low and orange - as you see. 

crochet. The 
neck opening and 
the tightly fitted 
sleeves are laced 
with a purple 
cord. Price, $16. 


| 
made this smock entirely with its col- i 

















: Le 2 ee. A Nee 16 13. Georgette 

‘= gp) —: }: crépe has seldom 
; made a more 
lovely dress thah 
the one on the 
right in an unu- 
sually graceful 
surplice style 











on, i with loose Jap- 

11. Brown velours ——— anese nn 

and beads in In- beaded girdle and 

dian colors and de- draped skirt; $35. 

signs contribute to 12. This graceful hat, with taf- | 

the success of the feta brim and a softly draped | 

hat above. crown in brocaded velvet, is 
trimmed with green wooden beads. 


NOTE—Pattern No. 1442 comes in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure; price, fifteen cents, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





NOTE—Specially cut patterns for the hats on this page can be supplied for eight cents each. Order by number under the hat illustrated, addressing the Fashion Editors, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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1. New monk's 

collar of tricot , 3. Very often when 
with looped- a dress lacks color, 
over ends. just such a pretty 


beaded necklace as 
this one cn the right 
is needed. Price, 
$5.75. 







6 and 7. One is prepared for any social urgency if one 
has a blouse of Copenhagen Georgette with a velvet 
slip-over, embroidered with beads, like the one above. 
Her bag, of mustard-color felt, is not adorned with 
Service stars as we thought, but with tiny felt flowers 
in two colors. 










1402 Ce 





12 
1402 


Il and 12. This Chinese blue-beaded silk crépe dress (No. 
1402), appropriate for afternoon or even semi-evening wear, 
depends on its girdle to give it the-surplice lines that so many 
women need, while in back it simulates a bustle. A vari- 
colored beaded design on the bodice and band on the skirt lend 
a festive touch. Not nearly so complicated as it seems is the 
graceful draped wrap on the right. It is merely a three-yard-and- 
a-half length of duvetyn, with a yellow brocade-satin lining, one 
end of which is buttoned around the waist to form the skirt and 
the other is thrown around the shoulders. 





NOTE—Pattern No. 1402 comes in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure, 
and No. 1407 in sizes 16 and 18 years and sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure ; 
brice, fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to 
the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 






















4. Jet never loses its hold on 
women who can match its bril- 
liance with their own charms. 
Above is one of the new hairpins ; 
$3.25. 


8 and 9. Nowadays bright orange Georgette 
is running a close second to the used-to-be 
favorite pink blouse, and the one above 
pictures how charming these can be when 
adorned with dark-blue ribbons and wool 
embroidery. Of ample dimensions is the 
black-and-white chintz knitting bag with 
ribbons and lining of deep purple. 

















ies 








‘ 
f as 
Le 


eo 


1407 13 


13. There is a naive simplicity about this 
rose-colored, purple-banded crépe de Chine 
dress (No. 1407), with chenille embroidery, 
which makes it just right for the informal 
affairs which are the rule nowadays. 


Whats HotestanidSratticstin At | 


Some Moreof lhe Lovely Shings Sou Will @njoy 


Vitetare Not Salternableor Duyableare So Gasily NadeYouWWt be Surprised 


5. If beauty is only 
skin deep, then every 
woman should have 
a gilt vanity box with 
enameled top, and 
with chainand ring; 
$3.95. 


14. When she steals away to her 
boudoir, you may know it is 
because she wants to wear an ex- 
quisite matinée like this of flesh 
Georgette frilly with cream-silk 
lace, in which are hidden little 
lavender and pink silk buds; $5.95. 


You may now have 


an excellent reproduc- 
tion of batik work, which 
we only thought possible 
if done by tedious hand- 
work, ina really artistic 
machine-made collar- 
and-cuff set like the one 
here on the right. 


— 











2. The newest 
neck conceit— 
aslender violet 
_ ribbon caught 
with red roses. 












10. Our love for knitted 
yarn has led us into 
‘wasting’ it. Inthe 
pretty blouse above, of 
Georgette crépe, the vest, 
collar and cuffs are of 
knitted wool, striped in 
bright pink. 





15 


NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased and where, or, if not on sale, how 


they may be made, will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage and cost of service. 
Home JourNaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address the Fashion Editors, THE Lap1es’ 
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2. To see this set of 
pressed velvet with 
pocketed scarf and 
fluffy swan's-down 
bands is to want it. 


1. Brushed wool, 
with bright-colored 
flowers, makes a gay 
cap and a muffler. 


10. She who would 
conserve wool for the 
soldiers wears under 
her coat a trench vest 
made of jersey cloth, 
like the one on the left. 








4 to 9. Pale green satin cross-stitched in bright colors 
makes this unique fluted bag, weighted with a gold tassel 
and hung on gold cord. From such lovely soil as satin, 


beads and corded ribbon grew these 
pretty flowers. Cardcases of distinction, 
prettily hand decorated. Heelless mules 
with shirred satin toes and elastic straps. 





















= 





11. Nothing new in sashes this 
season? Well, what of this soft 
wide satin one on the right, end- 
ing in rows of smocking and a big 
tassel? One end slips through a 
slit and, if fastened at the side 
back, simulates the bustle line. 





FS 3 


15. We may live without 
wheat, but one cannot im- 
agine an absolutely smock- 
less existence for a woman, 
especially when such charm- 
ing smocks as this come in 
cotton crépe for $8.50. 


3. To dispel dark clouds on 
rainy days this purple 
rubberized silk raincape 
with gray waistcoat is rec- 
ommended. Of course one’s 
umbrella should match, even 
though one’s béret is bright 
crimson. 


12 to 14. Quite handily is the little purse containing 
a mirror and cardcase chained to the big knitting 
bag embroidered in dull gold on the left. Block 
printing has been revised and accentuated with em- 
broidery in trimming the corded silk knitting bag 
centered above. One would need no provocative to 
“carry it home” if one had such a charming silk bag 
as that on the extreme right to take on a shopping tour, 
with a wide opening finished with loops and cord. 


19 to 20. To offset 
our sober thoughts 
the very gayest kind 
of apparel is de- 
signed for skating. 
Striped and plain 
velveteen made the 
good-looking coat 
and hat on the left. 

















If you skate in 21. Wool jersey 
merely a sweater, is always a wise 
on the right is one choice for sport 
purled in checks. clothes, but when 


trimmed with /iber 
silk pockets, cuffs 
and muffler, like 
the one here, 
its success ts 
assured for any 
pastime. 










16 to 18. Rainy days 
promise to be the very 
brightest when colored 
silk umbrellas with even 
gayer handles like these 
are carried. Ice skates 
of nickeled steel at $5, 
and side-laced boots, 
with lamb's-wool -lined 
tongues to make skating 
easy, at $12, tempt even 
laggards to this sport. 




















NOTE—More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased and where, or, if not on sale, how 
they may be made, will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps to cover postage and cost of service. Address the Fashion Editors, THE LapIEs’ 
Home JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Two outgrown g 
made her fram cout (F448), 


Necessity is not only the mother of inven- 
tion, but she has become the arbiter of 
fashion in many homes, now that the 
hi cont ol inatertats compels thie Ue al 
dresses for new ones. 


Below is a simple girlish dress which 


had its beginning as the party frock. 


on the left. Being made of pale gray wash 
taffeta, it was possible to dye it a pretty 
dark blue, which harmonized beautifully 





with a light tan jersey cloth, which was 
used for the blouse top and collar, with 
touches of embroidery. From the full- 
gathered skirt long sleeves and the lower 
portion of the skirt were made. 


— Tet of Lael Te 








GWE SD 


| Something Neo Seam Ser : 


Ou time frocks ‘st im- 
phete rt 


them we chiefly live, the many affairs of 
the Baas a_i but little time for 
rom one to another. The 


hone lue serge dress on the left below 





was remade into a most artistic and 


charming gown by combining with heavy 
Georgette of the same color. From this 
soft materia’, which hangs so delightfully, 
the new mandarin-like sleeves, yoke and 
apronlike tunic were made. ‘This was 
trimmed with soutache designed in a wide 
band. To give the new narrow skirt sil- 
houette, a section was cut from the back. 


. happy com- 


After the day’s work is done it is 
only right and beneficial to slip into 


a soft, shimmering evening gown and, as 
fashion continues to veil the plainest or 
most beautiful material with tulle, this is 
an idea one can easily adapt for giving 
new charm to anold evening gown which 
has lost its freshness. Although as yet we 
have no fear of a Controller of Fashions, 

it seems that women instinctively 





have adopted 
a simpler, less 
décolleté type 
of evening 
gown, and on 
the right is a 





promise be- 
tween the full 
evening and 
semitheater 
gown which everyone formerly wore. It 
was remodeled from the rose satin one 
on the left. Silver gray chiffon made the 
long, loose sleeves, bodice and _ skirt 
drapery, and rose-pink spangled trim- 
ming gave new brilliance to the bodice. 





Bes THEODORO: Now about this compound gown I am ‘sending for you to 
ke at spring vacationtime. No. 1412 is the foundation dress. It can be made 
with either a slight veg gb effect or a normal waistline. Across the front, back and 


armholes of the bodice 


have added straps of its own material. These straps are all 


made separately and fastened in the waist with snap fasteners and removed when 
worn with the other dresses. The narrow grosgrain-ribbon sash is also detachable. 


No. 1429 is the same 
foundation fixed for 
street wear. It has a 
slipover which but- 
tons down the front, 

and sleeves that are at- 
tached to a guimpe; so 
they can be worn with 
Nos. 1431 and 1433 as 
well. The hand hem- 
stitched collar,cuffs and 
tiny vest are of white 
washable organdie 
and unusually smart. 
In appearance the head- 
ing at the top of the 
separate girdle is a 
continuation of the 
overskirt, but in real- 
ity it is a ruffle put on 
separately. 
now I want your 
undiverted attention: 























for Composite Dress 
































1429 


This is the Foundation  WithSlip-OverBodice The Overskirt Hooks 
_ Up to Form Panniers 


and Overskirt 












chemise are worth while. 


It is nice to be able to make a virtue 
of necessity or to make a perfectly 


street dress, as shown below— 
for th the t warm days or to wear under 
a big fur or cloth coat—out of an old 
broadcloth dress (the one on the left), 
which was most unbecoming. Now that 
woolens are so high you cheerfully com- 
bine with it some glistening black satin 
from an old evening frock, which, since it 
seems to be decidedly the thing to do even 
if one is making up new material, prom- 
ises an unrecognizable career for a made- 
over gown. You can see just where the 
satin has been used under the little 






















straight, short 
jacket, which is 
so prettily laced 
together with 
broadcloth 
straps, and for 
the sides of the 
skirt. Ostrich 
too-—that 
which we have 
safely stored 
away—is again 
fashionable and 
used in new 
ways on hats. 


This overskirt, which is made in two sections and worn with No. 1429, is the very same 


as the one that is worn with Nos. 1431 and 1433. 


In No. 1429 it is left hanging loose; 


in No. 1431 it is looped up and hooked underneath, and in No, 1433 it is worn at the 
front and back. Now, dear, in the first place, this overskirt is two straight pieces of 
material gathered on a narrow band and fastened around the waist. To the bottom 
of the waistband underneath each section of overskirt there is attached a plain 





























piece of material with 
hooks on it. On the 
under side of the over- 
skirt a short distance 
back from the bottom 
are handmade eyelets. 
Hook the eyelets on the 
hooks and you will have 
the panniers used in 
No. 1431, as the illus- 
tration: will show. 

For the other eve- 
ning gown I have used 
the same foundation 
and added a slip-over 
which fastens on the 
shoulders. This isn’t a 
vision or a dream; it is 
the same faithful .foun- 
dation with a chiffon 
drapery for evening 
wear. Take a straight 
edge of material, Theo, 
loop it around the 
waist from shoulder to 
shoulder, and you will 
see that it will fall just 
as the drapery in the 
illustration does. 

In regard to color- 
ing, tan, gray, dark 
blue and black are all 
excellent for this com- 














gown idea. 
Same Foundation With With much love, 
Straight Chiffon Drapery LAURA. 


NOTE—Patierns Nos. 1412 and 1446 come in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years; No. 1444 in sizes 6 to 14 years; and Nos. 1429, 1431 and 1433 come in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure; price, fifteen cents each, 
post-free. “Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, I 


Old silk scarfs as new 

















“H &W” 3670—Bandeau made of 
filet pattern lace joined with flesh color 
wash satin; back fastening. |Sizes 32 to 48. 
Price, 75 cents. 


“H & W” 3110—Bandeau. Back 
fastening, light boning; made of silk jer- 
sey with elastic and tapes in back to hold 
firmly. Alsoin wash satin, crepe de Chine, 
lace and cotton fabrics. Sizes 32 to 48. 
Price, $1.50. 
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“H & W” 3814 — Bandeau, front or 
back fastening. Made of cotton mesh 
with light boning and elastic in back, 
flesh and white. Sizes 32 to 48. Price, 
$1.00. 
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ad 
Brasriéres 
and Bandeaux 


ould the Fidure ar the 
Sculptor Moulds Hr Clay 


Every smartly gowned woman of today 
may secure in “H. & W.” Brassiéres a 
happy combination of Symmetry, Ele- 
gance and Economy. 
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“H & W” 3810—Brassicre. Made 
of firm cotton with lace trimming both 
back and front. Gives shapely contour. 
Sizes 32 to 48. Price, $1.00. 


Symmetry by the expert designing 
which gently moulds any line which may 
be a little out of proportion into the fashion- 
able figure. C 


Elegance in the daintiness of material, 
lace or silk which is'so apparent and at- 
tractive, especially when wearing sheer 
waists. 


Economy in the durability of material 
which, though delicately refined in appear- 
ance, must possess the highest wearing 
qualities to be acceptable for “H. & W.” 
Brassiéres. 


Whether you be slim, average or stout, 
there are special numbers to meet your 
requirements exactly, each created by mas- 
ter designers and fitted to living models. 


“H & W” 3112—Bandeau, front 
fastening with light boning and elastic in 
back. Made of silk jersey, crépe de Chine, 
wash satin, lace and cotton fabrics. Sizes 


32 to 48. Price, $1.50. 


Your dealer should be able to supply 
you now with any number here illustrated. 
If not just write us and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 

Insist on the “Hi. & W."' Trade Mark. Accept no other 


The H. & W. Company 


The House of Brassieéres 


Newark, N. J. 


“H & W” 3171 —Brassicre. Made 
of lace joined with flesh color wash satin 
bands. Moulds figure on shapely lines. 
Sizes 32 to 48. Price, $2.00. 


“tH & W” 3160—Brassiere made of 
firm lace. S fu Ids full figures 
into fashionable lines. Sizes 42 to 52. 


Price, $2.00. 
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Booklet 
Marte 


useful article 


Sold only in Department Stores 


Columbia Towel Mills # 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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more Money? 









Am 


Do you 


World’s 


to thousands of women. 


More Than 15,000 Helped 


married women 


World's Star 
Kien Rat 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


boosters. 


An Opportunity Is Offered 


tor shows exactly how to proceed. 

needed. You are bound to succeed. 
start 
will have recognized standing in your community. 


Write today for our free catalog. 
It tells the whole story. 


WORLDS STAR KNITTING (7) 
»” DEPT. 50 BAY CITY, MICH. “S 


We have been in business here for 23 years. 









want to 

learn of a way to get 
the money you need— 
an agreeable, dignified, 
sure way? Then write 
us at once and receive 
full information of the 
Star Way— 
that has brought money freedom and independence 


In all sections of the country, women have built up 
steady income producing businesses. Married and un- 
—young, middle-aged and elderly— 
women with families and without —are all successfully 
and profitably engaged under ourdirections. They sell— 


in their locality to friends and neighbors. It’s surpris- 
ing how easy it is to get customers and how the busi- 
ness grows. Buyers become permanent customers and 
World's Star quality and values hold them. 


you to become a World's Star money-maker. Our Sales Instruc- 
Previous experience is not 

But you must make the 
write and get particulars. As the established local repre- 
sentative of the largest mills of their kind in the world, you 
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A Standby 


' In American Homes 


The tested antiseptic. For cuts 

and scrapes and little injuries. In 

general use for the past sixteen 

years. Sold all over the world. 
In two sizes, at all druggists. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
\\ 
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REGUS PAT OFF 


Head High! Shoulders Back! 


Girls and boys who wear Kazoo 
Suspender Waists are perfect little 
soldiers. These waists distribute 
the weight of the clothing without 
undue strain on growing bodies 
and permit complete freedom for 
romping. 

The Kazoo combines advantages of 

three articles—suspender waist, hose sup- 
porter, body-developer. Buy the Kazoo 
at your dealer’s or send to us direct, 
giving dealer's name. 
_ Kasoos are 50c—or 75c¢ with leather mount- 
ings (10c extra in Canada). If you don’t like 
the Kasoo we'll cheerfully give you back every 
cent you paid. Send today for our booklet, 
“Tue Ricgut Way to Dress Kippiss.” 


Harris Suspender Co., Dept. C 
694 Broadway ai 4th Street, New York 





VAS, 


Suspender Waists 


JANN 
Style 4 £3 & 
» GA 


4 to 12 
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1315. Girl’s dress with straight- 
plaited skirt and separate bolero 
to be worn with a dainty wash- 
able guimpe. Machine stitching 
or braiding may trim the girdle 
ends and bolero if one does not 
care for colored embroidery. 
Sizes, 6 to 14—15 cents. 
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1270. Boy’s naval suit with 
long trousers or with short 
ones. A make-over possibility 
from daddy’s old blue suit. 
Sizes, 6 to 14—15 cents. 


5 7. i My, 
4, ]) 2) 





1326. Plainly tailored dress for misses 
and small women, with a semi-fitted 
waist and three-piece skirt. Machine 
stitching is the approved finish for the 
belt, pockets, cuffs, shoulder straps 
and collar. Particularly smart for dark 
blue jersey cloth, with old gold or 
beige stitching. Sizes, 16 to 20—15 
cents. 


1302. Bib apron with separate skirt 
and conveniently placed pocket. Cut 
in one size only—15 cents. 


1306. Comfortable house dress with 
a plain waist and three-piece skirt. At- 
tractive in checked or striped gingham, 
having plain colored chambray or 
white linen finished with blanket 
stitch worked in coarse embroidery 
cotton for the collar and other trim- 
mings. Sizes, 36 to 46—15 cents. 








1317. For general utility a one- 
piece dress of plain serge, Jap- 
anese crépe or chambray, with 
checked cloth or gingham trim- 
mings. To be made with long or 
short sleeves and with machine 
or hand-bound buttonholes. 
Sizes, 6 to 14—15 cents. 











ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the num- 
ber, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
““The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. Price, twenty-five 
cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal. 























1SA—Becomingly simple dress of Cossack 
linen, one-piece model, closing at the left with 
large crochet buttons. The collar and cuffs 
are of fine French linen. Notice the large 
pockets, and the sash belt. In maize, copen- 
hagen blue, pink, or white Cossack linen. 
Sizes 34 to 44. $12.75. 


2 SA—The same model as above, in all wool 
serge,with detachable collar and cuffs of white 
piqué. In navy blue, or black. Sizes 34 to 44. 


$19.50. Free Delivery. 














—~ 
3 SA—Silk crépe de chine dress in a 
simple box pleated model, with a long 
overblouse effect coming from yoke 
both front and back, and a collar of 
white georgette continuing into soft tie 
ends in front. The sash-belt loops at 
the side as illustrated. In navy blue, 
pearl gray, or rose silk crépe de chine. 
Sizes 34 to 44. $14.50. 


Free Delivery. 
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Summer Catalog. 
these illustrations! 



















4 SA—The illustration tells its own story 
of this dress of pleated georgette and silk 
taffeta. In tan, navy blue, pearl gray, 
or black. Sizes 34 to 44. $27.50. 


Free Delivery. 
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he Wanamaker Mail Order Leads 


IN WAR-TIME SIMPLICITY FASHIONS 


Send today for your copy of the 
New Spring and Summer 1918 Catalog. 
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5 SA—There isn’t a ‘‘ Miss” but will 
like this gingham frock, with its front 
bodice ending with sash ends in back, 
and its frilly collar and cuffs of tucked 
organdie. A black silk tie finishes the 
neck. In assorted plaids. Sizes 14 to 
20 years. $9.75. 


Free Delivery. 





The dresses and blouses illustrated on this 
page will not be repeated in the Spring and 7 
So order today from te 
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6 SA—A silk taffeta dress adapted from a 
model received from Paris on the last boat 
from France before this page goes to press. 
Do you know about the new silk gingham? 
It is used as a vestee, and to trim the large 
shawl collar of this very new dress, and there 
is just a touch of it at turned-back points on 
the cuffs. Notice the original girdle, which is 
formed by a series of loops falling from the 
waist line. In Hague blue, the new tan, old 
rose or navy blue silk taffeta, with silk ging- 
ham trimming. Sizes 34 to 40. $25. 


Free Delivery. 


To The Women of America We Give This Win-The-War Fashion Catalog 


MERICA’S part in the great world war has been growing 
more and more serious, and now the women of America 

are in it. Mothers, wives, sweethearts,—every woman in 
this whole United States of America must stand ready now 

















7 SA—Heavy, lustrous silk crépe de chine is 
used in this charmingly simple tailored blouse. 
The large collar is sure to be very becoming, 
and is made so it can be worn smoothly out- 
side of one’s suit coat. Notice the single large 
button that closes the blouse. The cuffs have 
pointed turnovers. In white, or flesh pink 
silk crépe de chine. Sizes 34 to 44. $5. 


Free Delivery. 








The Government is helping you constantly to avoid waste 
in buying food, waste in cooking it, and waste in eating it. 
You are putting other things in the place of wheat and sugar 
so the Allied Armies may be plentifully supplied with these 


absolute necessities. 


And Now the Wanamaker Stores Stand Ready 
to Help You to Avoid Waste in Buying Fashions 


With the war has come the inevitable scarcity 
of many materials, and the rise in price of all 
materials, trimmings, buttons, hooks and eyes, 
—everything that goes in the making of a dress. 

How can we give the women of America bet- 
ter fashions without their costing a great deal 
more? This was our problem, and this is our 
Wanamaker answer,— 


WAR-TIME SIMPLICITY. 


Look at the fashions illustrated on this page. 
The dress at the left is strikingly becoming in its 
simplicity. The crépe de chine dress couldn’t 
be simpler, its picturesque collar and tie more 
effective than the most elaborate trimming. 
The center dress certainly looks more elaborate, 
and yet its whole effect is obtained by the charm- 
ing combination of georgette and taffeta. The 
gingham frock trims itself, as you see. And the 
taffeta silk at the right relies on simple loops 
of the taffeta for its belt, and bands of the new 
silk gingham to finish its plain shawl collar. 


But after all, the Catalog itself must tell its 
own story, and we will send it into any home, 
free for the asking. When the Catalog comes, 
read it carefully, study it thoroughly. You will 
not find it big and bulky and bewildering, be- 
cause we have spent as much energy in keeping 
items out as in putting itemsin. It is the printed 
showing and description, honest and accurate, 
of the best New York fashions at the best values, 
and therefore the best savings, that the house of 
John Wanamaker, with the help and inspiration 
of its Founder, can secure and place before you. 


You have come to realize that every carefully- 
planned meal you serve that saves wheat and 
sugar, and wastes nothing, is a victory. And 
now we want you to realize that every care- 
fully-planned dress you buy, that saves money 
because it saves material and wastes no trim- 
ming, is another victory! 

Victoryin the food-fight, and victoryinthefight 
for saving of money on dress, will mean a nearer, 
surer victory in the world fight for democracy. 


In writing, please ask for Catalog A 


JOHN WANAMAKER-—NEwW YORK 





8 SA— The gipsy collar and tie is the feature of 
this very dainty blouse. The blouse is of cotton 
voile, and the collar and tie of silk crépe de 
chine,—a new and attractive combination. The 
blouse has a front shoulder yoke outlined in 
hemstitching, and there aregroups of tinytucks 
as illustrated. The turnover cuffs to the full- 
ves are of thecrépe de chine. In 
white trimmed with pea. flesh pink, or coral 
pink. Sizes 34 to 44. $2.25. Free Delivery. 
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q This Oxford is 

the Latest Style in Shoes. 

Made of the New 
Beautiful Mahogany 
Brown Patent Leather. 
Pliable Hand Turned 
Sole. Sizes 2% to 7. 
Widths A to E. 


Price ...*3.98 


This handsome shoe 
is just one of the 
manyexcellent styles 
and values shown 
in our big new 
Catalog for the 
Spring of 
1918. 

























Perry, Dame & Co. 
announce that their 
Beautiful New Catalog 
of Women’s and Children’s 
Wearing Apparel and Quality 
Shoes for the Spring and Sum- 
mer, 1918, is now ready and will 
be sent you, free, upon request. 


The Perry-Dame Mail Order Catalog is 
a style authority—an authority upon 
which the well dressed woman depends. 










Perry, Dame & Co. specialize in Women’s 
and Children’s Wearing Apparel and 
Quality Shoes and Sell New York’s Latest 
Styles by Mail. 


Every garment illustrated in the new 
Perry-Dame Catalog is a Real Value. 
The Workmanship is always Faultless— 
Styles always Correct. 






















> Ei Quality garments at 
| fEGG@—> prices that are always 
eer sure to please you. 
Send a 
Postal Card request 
to-day for this 
Mail Order Catalog q 
New York Styles | 
and it will be 


mme| Sent FREE 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Perry, Dame & Co. now carry a complete 
line of Fashionable Wearing Apparel and 
Quality Shoes for those Women Who 
Require the Larger Sizes. 
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1255. <A waist with two 
styles of collar for one who 
wishes to use the same pat- 
tern for several blouses. 
Sizes, 36 to 42. 





1253. Truly practical 
shirt waist with a convert- 
ible collar for general wear. 
Sizes, 36 to 44. 





1324. Popular bustle skirt 
with separate peplum to 
give new drapery lines. 
Sizes, 26 to 32. 





1309. Something novel in 
pockets and belt on a two- 
piece skirt. Sizes, 22 to 34. 








These patterns are all 15 
cents each. 
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1328. Misses’ or small women’s dress with 
an unusual girdle and a draped two-piece 
skirt. Appropriate for satin, foulard or any 
other soft silk or voile with flowered trim- 
mings. Sizes, 16 to 20—15 cents. 








1310. Dress with buttoned 1325. .An apron tunic and a 1301. Narrow braid trims 


sleeve and collarless vestee. “‘different”’ belt give distinction this latest Russian blouse 
Two-piece skirt, yoke effect. to this dress with a two-piece dress with a standing collar. 
Sizes, 36 to 44—15 cents. skirt. Sizes, 16 to 20—15 cents. Sizes, 34 to 44—15 cents. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the num- 
ber, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
‘““The Home Book of Fashions”’ is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. Price, twenty-five 
cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in 
The Ladies’ Home Journa!. 
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Silk Fabrics ~ Spool Silks 


“The Silks With Happiness Woven Into Them” 








Many are the cultural and educational advantages afforded the 
busy, happy girls who work in the Belding Silk Mills. Chief among 
them is the wonderful new library erected by Alvah N. Belding. 


Vey The young women, whose photographs are here shown, are actual 
workers in Belding Silk Mills. They are typical of several thousand 
contented workers. 


It is only natural that the Belding girls, living and working under 
conditions which make for health, contentment and self-respect, 
should put into their work the energy, the faithfulness and the 
skill of well-trained minds and steady-nerved hands. 





Contentment and happiness, woven into the warp and woof 7 
of Belding Silks, are translated into superior workmanship, 
and therefore into stronger, more dependable fabrics, pro- 
ducing the recognized Belding Quality. 


The woman who wears Belding’s Silks always enjoys the 
deg delightful sensation of being stylishly gowned. Just as the 
S : soft, lustrous quality of these silks appeals to her love of the 
. : beautiful, so the knowledge that the girls who make them 
are well cared for, furnishes an added charm in wearing them. 


Pe gt 


Silks have always occupied a large place in every woman’s 
4! wardrobe, and today they are being used even more exten- 
sively to save woolens and cottons. 


exits CIty ee 


Write to our New York office for a complimentary copy 
i of our booklet “‘The Story of a Silk Mill,’’ which gives inter- 
. esting particulars of the life of the happy Belding workers. 


st : Belding Bros. & Co., 906 Broadway, New York 
a Boston Baltimore Chicago ££. 
Philadelphia St. Louis St. Paul 
~ « San Francisco Cincinnati 
; 
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Belding Silk Mill Girls, Enjoying Healthful Recreation ' BEST BS The New Belding Memorial Library, Where 
on the River. Belding Mills in background. . 2 7 a / -. the Mill Workers Spend Many Happy Hours. 
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Photo by Bachrach, Philadelphia 


“| Tried to Steal Her 
But She Laughed” 


She could afford to laugh. Only four 
months each year this girl busied her- 
self and yet she earned $2000. Natu- 
rally ‘‘the best proposals we could 
make,’’ asthe Manager of a large busi- 
ness house wrote, could not tempt her 
from her chosen work. She met the 
best people: made scores of friends 
and went to college eight months 
each year. 


This girl could have had a good posi- 
tion with the big business house whose 
manager tried to ‘‘steal’’ her. But it 
couldn’t tempt her. Nor would it 
tempt you if you were in her place. 
And you can be. For we will do 
for you exactly as we did—and are 
doing —for this girl. Do you want us 
to do it? Write to 


EUOATANTA OAT A Le 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
211 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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She New 


CCASIONALLY we have heard of women 

who love to shop—at-least that is what 
they say; but we, being analytically inclined, 
know that what they love is seeing the many 
fascinating things which are shown in the 
shops, lunching in town with an old friend, and 
finally returning, tired and happy after a 
hectic day, with only one-tenth of the shopping 
list checked off. 

There was a time when you simply could not 
have put off until after dinner what should 
have been done even before luncheon, but 
since ‘‘ The World of Lovely Things” has come 
into THE Home JouRNAL it is quite simple. 
One has merely to snuggle down comfortably 
in one’s favorite chair after dinner and find in 
the pages of THE Home JourNAL everything 
one wanted to see in the shops but did not 
have the time for during the day. You can 
make your selection tranquilly, taking as much 
time as you like in your decision, confident 
that you will not try the patience of a waiting 
salesgirl or be jostled by the crowd. 

Every month you will find in these pages 
the very newest things which women wear or 
the little mysterious trifles which they carry 
or use to decorate their boudoirs. As most of 
these articles come to us as soon as they are 
made, before they have even been offered to 
the retail stores, we cannot always give the 
prices in the magazine. By the time you have 
THE HomE Journat, however, we shall have 
received this information and be able to an- 
swer inquiries by mail. 

Many of the articles illustrated cannot be 
bought in the shops, as they are original ideas 
which have been sent from abroad or created 
in this country by individuals who have not the 
facilities for supplying them. When possible, 
patterns or working directions for duplicating 
such articles will be supplied. For this new 
fashion service you need not spend a feverish 
day in the shops, but merely take your pen in 
hand and address the Fashion Editors, com- 
plying with the directions for this information 
as stated in the footnotes on ‘“‘The World of 
Lovely Things” pages. 


What Our “Personal Service” Means 


UST because we are showing you all these 

lovely new things does not mean that we are 
going to neglect those who want to be smart 
and -well dressed’on a slender allowance, or 
keep to ourselves any good ideas we may find 
among the very new things which an ingenious 
woman can use in making new something 
which has become quite passé. 

You will still find some of the best ideas we 
can present to help you in making over dresses 
for yourself or the children, and when the pages 
of the magazine do not give you the inspiration 
you need, for the materials in hand, you have 
only to appeal to us by mail and we will give 
your inquiry our personal attention. If you 
live near enough, call us by phone and the loss 
of time due to sending letters will be obviated. 

Here we have a staff of experienced editors 
who will see at a glance what can be done with 
your particular garments, and to make it 
easier for you they may be able to suggest 
patterns which you can use to give your clothes 
an ultra-smartness undreamed of before. Nor 
will they stop with the pattern, leaving you to 
wonder what kind of material to use for a 
girdle, collar or sleeve. They will go right on 
and build the dress for mother or the girls, 
picturing it as clearly as one may in a heart-to- 
heart letter. And you can go ahead with your 
sewing in your own home, confident that when 
your dress is completed it will be absolutely 
right in style, as correct in line and little details 
as if it had come right out of Fifth Avenue’s 
most beautiful shop window. Address all in- 
quiries for this personal service to the Fashion 
Editors, THE LApres’ Home JourNALt, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Good Books You May Need 


“T“HERE are some problems which even an 

editor cannot discuss satisfactorily in a let- 
ter, no matter how obliging and willing she may 
be. For instance, she cannot teach you how 
to smock, describe how to make a hat frame, 
plan several different kinds of trousseaux, nor 
actually teach you how to sew in a brief letter. 
Information of this character must be illus- 
trated to be comprehensive, and, realizing the 
need for complete details to aid the mother or 
daughters who have not the time to go out to 
take instruction but are willing to work out 
things at home, we have prepared several books 
to cover the different subjects completely. 

As the styles or methods change and new 
ideas come out which are an improvement upon 
the old methods, new books are written and 
prepared. You can be sure that you are not 
paying for old obsolete styles and antiquated 
methods of instruction when you order a book 
from the Fashion Department. For instance, 
we announce this month a new edition of 


‘MATERNITY, CLOTHES’’; price, 10 cents. 


Another new book for young mothers is 
‘““BaBy’s First CLOTHES”’; price, 15 cents. 


Still another which should arouse keen inter- 
est is 


** ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVERS’”’; price, 15 cents. 
Other books which you can procure are: 


“COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUER- 
ADES’’; price, 15 cents (patterns can be 
supplied). 

“THE BrIDE’s BooK”;; price, 15 cents. 

‘“HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES”’; price, 10 cents. 

‘*SMOCKING AND How tT 1s DONE”’; price, 10 
cents. 

‘“Hat-FRAME MAKING”; price, 10 cents. 


In ordering a book, state the title and inclose 
the money to the Fashion Department, THE 
Lapres’ Home JourNAL. 


Look for 
this Phe 
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Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


i Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 














eg New Knitting 
eS Book 10c 


This new Richardson Book No. 20 
contains many new and original ideas 
for knitted articles. All stitches shown 

} and described—easily followed by 
} beginner or expert. 
¥ Book also contains official direc- 
} tions furnished by the Central Divi- 
sion of the American Red Cross, 
covering Army and Navy knitted 
articles. Sixteen pages in all—a great help and timely aid to 
thousands of American lovers of knitting. 
Order by number— Book No. 20—at your dealer’s 10c; by mail 
12c. Write today while supply lasts. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY <32!,2°17 


Publishers of famous Richardson library of 17 books, embrac- 
ing all branches of crocheting, knitting and embroidery. 


Be A Nurse 


Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousands are taking up this congen- 
ial respected vocation. Offers unusual 
social advantages. Excellent income. 
Any woman of 18 or over can learn 
under our simple, perfected system. 


LEARN AT HOME 


Our system, founded 1902, is endorsed by 
leading physicians. Dr. Perkins, the founder, 

will personally instruct you, assures thorough 
‘| training yet saves a lot of time. Low tuition; 
=| small monthly payments. Send for 32 lesson 
pages and large illustrated catalog today 
A FREE upon request. Write now. 


Chicago School of Nursing, Est. 1902, 116-A So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Kirn 00K GIVEN 


With EACHof TheseCollingbourne £ 

Comfort KitMend- 10 This 
ing Cards—only c Handy 
4 Outfit contains 50 yds.white, 50 

S;,\\ yds. Khaki, 50yds.strongKha- f 
ait ki mine or soba 100 yds. Ge 
mendingfloss. Sendonly 10c 
Ame wit we) ‘A in silver or stamps for this & 
<i «wy Mending Cardand wewill 

a 

also send you free and # 
postpaid Collingbourne’s & 

New Armyand NavyKnitting Book. 
Tells how to knit Trench Caps, Sweaters, Muffle: 
Socks, Mitts, Wristlets, etc. SEND TODAY. 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 514, ELGIN, ILL. 


OU can add $5.00 or even $20.00 
a week to your present in- 

come by acting locally as a subscrip- 

tion representative of the Curtis Publi- 
cations. Let us explain our spare-time offer. 
Write to The Curtis Publishing Company, 
214 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY: 


OTHER WOMEN DO-—YOU CAN 
selling our exclusive Dress Goods, Suitings, Waist- 
ings, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery,Silks,etc., partorwhole 
time.. No money or experience necessary—we teach 

= you—distinctive designs. Samples FREE. Write to-day. 


Mitchell & Church Co., 409 Water St., —— N.Y. ; 


nvr" 4405 asas ryvy" 


























































Serve vuv" Vevey 





SOc Trial Order for 10c 


Best Kodak Avy size roll developed 10c; six prints free with ® 
Finishing first roll. Or send six negatives, any size, and 10c for 
6 prints. Beautiful 8x10 mounted enlargements 35c 


Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 205 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


FREE—THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 39".°meniat nora 


boy’s mental, moral 

ot Canes < development to send today for a free copy 
oys’ Magazine. Full of clean, inspiring stories and 

<n departments devoted to every subject of interest 
to boys. Beautifully printed and illustrated. Address 





_ The Scott F. Redfield Co., 1720 Main 8t., Smethport, Pa. 


a This FREE Shoe Book 


\ is crowded with photographs and descriptions of 
\ Ez Wear Shoes for Men, Women and Children. 





Ez Wear Shoes are guaranteed to combine com- 
ANY fort, style, quality, or e=)! back. Postpaid. 


1589 BROADWAY « 


We pay up to $25.00 per set. 
Old false t ee ai bought naubiertiie tare valuable. 
We buy old jewelry, any old 


Gold, Silver, Platinum, Dental Gold, etc. Cash by return mail. 
eye hank 12 an oubiest to sender's approval of our offer. Mail 
ph, Portland, Oregon (licensed). 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script iettating, posting two 
e = of Garda Ten $2.75. 100 Visit- 


75c. Write for samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., ion yoo Be St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, rie, 














Musical Pieces, -PLA Material, Make-up Goods. 
Large Catalog Free. T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 
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Corsets 
The Original Front-Lacing Corsets 


FFERED this season with a front so perfect 
that it rivals the beauty of the world-famed 
Gossard back. 

This cleverly designed front absolutely eliminates 
all appearance of, fat or thickness at the front and 
emphasizes the delicate curve of the waistline by 
accenting the curve under the bust. Only in a 
Gossard can this perfect front be attained, together 
with the small hips and flat back demanded by the 
present mode. Gossards are the only front-lacing 
corsets that completely conform to Fashion’s lines. 

Be sure you buy a genuine Gossard. The name 
Gossard on the inside of the corset is your guar- 
antee of the original. Look for the name 


frossard 


. and demand the genuine. 
As All front-lacing corsets are not Gossards. A 
Gossard is a front-lacing corset made by Gossard. 

A genuine Gossard means more than a front- — “*Fiirt"—An afternoon sown created by Bout Socurs of Paris, in black satin 
lacing corset; it means emphatically a perfect front, § “™ "7""*"° 2! Chinese Blues has on one nee oo st be rots of manta 
a smooth back, your all-day comfort, your safe- a 
guarded health—it means unusual wearing service 
alone worth the price you may pay, whether it be 


$7.00 $7.50 $3.50 $5.00 or up to $5().00 


Let your refusal of a front-lacing corset bearing 
other than the Gossard name be just as pronounced 
as would be your refusal of counterfeit money. 

It is true economy to have at least two Gossard 
Corsets in your wardrobe—you will be more com- 
fortably dressed and they will give you longer service. 

That the front lacing is the superior method of 
lacing is conceded by the best dressed women the 
world over. Gossard Corsets are the original front- 
lacing corsets and the perfect expression of the 
front-lacing principles. In your search for the per- 
fect corset you will finally wear a Gossard, so an- 
ticipate the inevitable—buy and enjoy one now. 

Some stores do not sell the genuine Gossard Cor- 
sets; some palm off imitations. There is a store— 
sometimes more—in every city selling the genuine 
Gossard Corsets. You will know them by their 
Gossard signs displayed in their window and by sou 


their advertising Gossard Corsets. of Paris 


have called 


this gown, 
“Ciel d’ Orient.” 
The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. isgceets, 
9 opalescent sequins 
The finest of French muslin is used by Boué Soeurs of Paris to create a blouse : and gray bluechiffon, 
of yes charming frock, to which they have added much hand embroidery and Largest Makers of Fine Corsets velvet in a lighter shade 
soft blue satin ribbon. 


TORONTO CHICAGO -NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES of blue and crystal beads. 















White 
chiffon 
in fine 

gold thread 
lace with 
bands of net 
appliquéd with 





French flowers 
have all been used in : 
this negligee “‘ Rosary,” 

created by Boué Soeurs of Paris, 
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A Gossard will improve every figure iii A Gossard is so easy to put on 
There are many Gossard Corsets designed for every type of figure; in (OSS S ard 
C 


You stand before your mirror, seeing and adjusting your lacings to 
a Gossard any woman may attain the ideal proportions of her type, obtain a flat abdomen, a curve under the bust and perfect freedom 


and that youthfulness of outline that makes possible the wearing of SSALU above the waistline, and so retain in your oldest Gossard the same 
model suits and frocks without the tedium and expense of alterations. They Lace In Front lines you had when the corset was new. 
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Perfected Fasteners 
Made as Women Want Them 


ERE is a new snap fastener— the perfected fastener 
. —that guarantees satisfaction. 
p It stays fastened. It doesn’t cut threads. 
i It is easy to sew on because it has large oblong holes. 
This perfected fastener is beautifully finished—smooth 


a and polished, rust and wear proof. It is extra thin, but 

: too strong to bend. re 
Ps ! 
k 


Ao a 
Pak 





Ends Snap Troubles 


You know from experience, the comfort these features 
promise. How the snaps you now buy come unfastened— 
an embarrassing nuisance. 

How sharp edges saw through the thread and keep 
you sewing on over and over again. 

Use STARSNAPS. 

Instead of asking for just ‘“‘fasteners,’’ remember to 
say ‘““STARSNAPS,” and you end these irritations. 














Note the Starsnap Card 


Note the STARSNAP card illustrated and don’t for- 
get how it looks. Remember the STAR trademark. Tell 
your dealer you must have STARSNAPS, that no others 
will do. Don’t be bothered any longer with sharp edged 
snaps that come open when you can now secure perfected 
fasteners at the same price. 

Most dealers now have STARSNAPS and can supply 
you in all sizes. If yours has been delayed in getting a 
stock, write us direct. 


Send 10 Cents for a Trial Card 


Enclose 10 cents in an envelope and say what size and color 
you want, and mail direct to us. Mention your dealer’s name. 

‘We will supply you by return mail. In the future your dealer 
will be able to take care of your needs. 


e 


4/0 


These springs make each STARSNAP hold 
fast until you yourself release it. Note the 
large oblong holes which permit sewing in with 
a slanting needle. 


Columbia Fastener Company 
3229-3231 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 
19 E. 24th Street, New York 








: 




















PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


May I Hele You 
With Your Hat? 


oro? 


N THE hat above is one of those clever 

crushable crowns which suit every mood. 
There are days when your spirits are high 
when you can wear it just like this; and when 
they are down, the crown can be worn corre- 
spondingly low. No other proof is needed that 
high crowns are in—not the stiff, unrelentingly 
hard crowns of other days, but just such lovely 
soft, crushable shapes as this one. When fash- 
ioned of gold or silver brocade it will make a hat 
that has been worn throughout the winter gay 
and smart for early spring. Malines, run with 
a silver thread, makes one of those shadowy 
edges that one may look through without 
always being seen. 





Duvetyn Sport Scarf 
and Hat, Chenille 
Embroidered 


POSED BY CHAPLOTTE IVES 


Chenille Has Sup- 
planted Wool on 
the Newest Hats 





Clever Sport Hat 
of Crocheted Che- 
nille and Ribbon 





NOTE—Especially cut patterns for the first two hats and 
directions for making the crocheted and ribbon hat will 
be supplied for 8 cents each. Address the Fashion Editors, 
Tse Lapms’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





i} WHEN NOBODY’S LOOKING. 
} One little protecting plaster, applied 


i against this discomfort. 
| Sample mailed free, or regular packages, 
! 15c. or 25c. at your druggist’s. 





























FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
? 1-W, Boston, Mass. 
4) Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 

















—scientifically compounded to 
whiten and preserve teeth—make 
gums healthy, therefore pink and 
firm—cleanse and purify the mouth. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 











ID TIN 100 Engraved Announcements $5.40 


Invitations$6.75.2 envelopesfor each. 
Postpaid. 50 Betrothal A ts $2. 


$2. 50 Engraved 
Calling Cards $1. Birth Announcements 25c per doz. Write 
forsamples. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO.,814-A Walnut St.,Phila.,Pa. 


EASTER AND VALENTINE CARDS 


for Hand coloring, dainty and refined—200 new subjects. 
Send for our catalog, ‘“‘ Pleasant Pages,’’ Free on request. 
LITTLE ART SHOP, 1311 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted Old False Teeth Does not matter if broken. 


* We pay up to $15 per set. 
Cash sent by return mail. Goods held 10 days subject to 
sender’s approval of our offer. Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 
2007 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“Saving Money 
is Saving Lives” 


This is the slogan the 
U. S. Government 
has adopted in its 
campaign to encour- 
age thrift. It then 
goes on to suggest 
that the money to be 
saved may easily be 
earned by “‘selling 
magazines.’’ 


OUR PLAN 


will enable you to 
earn—and save—$5.00 
a week in your spare 
time. And by thus 
earning—and saving— 
you are doing your 
share in helping to 
win the war. For de- 
tails of this unusual 
money-making op- 
portunity, write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COM PANY 
218 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Nation can Thrive only Through 
the Lhrift of its People a 


kkk we Krewe Khe Ke KK KK 


11T Washington our Government has brought together a 
group of men officially termed the War Savings Certificates 
Committee and popularly known as the National Thrift 
Committee. The chairman is Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, who 
dropped his work as head of the largest bank in America 
in order to give his services to the Government. «* « x The 

® purpose of this Committee is to have the American people 

actually save two billion dollars and lend it to the Government at 4 per 
cent interest. These savings are to be in small amounts —twenty-five cents 
at a time—so that every man, woman and child in the United States not 
only may participate in this public service, but can at the same time be cre- 
ating a nest-egg for the day when the war will end. « « x The raising of 
this money for the Government is important, but after all, the greatest value 
of the Committee’s efforts will lie in developing a spirit of thrift among the 
people of our Country generally. If that can be accomplished—and you and 
we know it will be—the good effect will be felt for many years after this war. 














If this Committee can teach the American 
nation as a whole the virtue of thrift it will 
have done a work valuable beyond measure. 


Thrift! Just what does being thrifty mean? 
The dictionary defines thrift as care and pru- 
dence in the management of one’s resources; 
economy and frugality; it says, “Thrift is the 
best means of thriving,” and to be thrifty is 
to be successful and prosperous. 


Thrift is the opposite of waste. Waste means 
to spend, thoughtlessly, unnecessarily, with- 
out return and without purpose. 


xk 


In devoting this space to the Government’s 
plan to bring thrift before all the American 
people, we are in no sense advancing a prin- 
ciple new to those who have dealt with us. 
Our customers are primarily a thrifty people. 


In fact, when the question was put to us, 
“Wouldn’t a nationwide campaign toward 
thrift and saving, frugality, economy— 
wouldn’t such a campaign injure your busi- 
ness?”’ our answer was that the customers 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. were innately a 
thrifty, careful people, that from the very 
foundation of this business, almost fifty 
years ago, the suggestion had always been 
made to let one’s own interests alone prompt 
him in buying. 


This business was founded on the belief that 
thrifty people in the United States, knowing 
the value of a dollar—and particularly of 
their own dollar—that these people, given 
the opportunity to save money in their pur- 
chases, would make use of that opportunity. 


xn 


Save—be thrifty, buy where you can buy 
best—those words sum up principles we have 
laid before the American public from the 
very beginning of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


And today the Government is placing the 
same thought before the people, and is ask- 
ing further that their savings be placed in 
loans to our Country. 


A household that does not consider the value 
of a dollar can rarely be a prosperous, happy 
and successful household; even less can a 
people prosper and at the same time be 
thriftless, wasteful and thoughtless of their 
earnings. 
kkk 

There is little need to dwell on the virtues of 
thrift to those who deal with us. Our cus- 
tomers’ relationship with us is almost always 
prompted by thrift. But as important as the 
virtues of thrift may be in times of peace, 
they are all the more important in these 
times of war. 


Save, be thrifty, buy where you can buy best! 


This Nation can Win only through the Thrift of its People 
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NEVER cut the cuticle. Cutting 
makes rough, ragged edges and 
causes disfiguring hangnails. 


Why cutting 
ruins the cuticle 










Notice what an im- 

provement even one Cutex 

‘manicure makes; see how 

quickly you can give your nails 

the well-groomed shapeliness every- 
one admires. 


e wrong and the right 


way to m 


When the cuticle is trim- 
med or cut away, the skin 
about the base of the nail 
becomes dry and ragged. It 
constantly roughs up, forms 
hangnails and makes your 
whole hand unattractive. 


All specialists agree that 
in caring for the nails, your 
whole effort should be to 
keep the cuticle unbroken. 





~ 


(Photo by Underwood & Under- 

wood) 
Janet Beecher, whose splendid 
inter pretation of emotional roles 
makes her a universal favorite, 
says: ‘‘When I saw what a 
smooth: edge Culex gave my 
cuticle, how beautifully shaped 
it made the base of my nails, I 
bade my maid use it always.” 


Cutex was scientifically 
prepared to meet the need 
for a harmless cuticle re- 
mover. It makes it possible 
for you to have shapely, symmetrical nails without 
clipping or cutting. It is absolutely harmless, and the 
moment you use it you realize you have at last found 
the one simple, successful way to take care of the cuticle. 


Even where the cuticle has been mutilated and 
broken by cutting, Cutex restores the firm, smooth 
outline at the base of the nail; it soon gives your nails 
the lovely shapeliness that everyone admires. 


If you have been cutting your cuticle— 
read this 


No matter how dry, rough and unattractive cuticle- 
cutting may have made your nails, with Cutex you 
can really transform them. 


Over and over, people who have been cutting the 
cuticle find that no matter how much they have 
abused it, Cutex will soon smooth away the rough 
skin around the base of the nail and. will quickly 
make it even and firm. 


Send for the trial manicure set offered below and 
see what an improvement the very first Cutex mani- 
cure makes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15c TODAY 





NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 102 
9 West Broadway, N. Y. City 


Name 


Street 





City State 








SERBS eeeaeeeaeaeat 









Rub the Cake Polish on 
the palm of the hand 
and polish the nails by 
passing them quickly 
over the hand a few 
limes. 


This complete mani- 
cure set sent for 15c. 


Apply Cutex Nail White underneath 
nails directly from tube, then spread 
it under evenly and remove any sur- 
blus cream with an orange stick. 






nicure 


How to manicure the 
right way: First file your 
nails to the right height 
and shape. ‘The best pro- 
fessional manicurists say 
that it is now considered 
good form to give the nails 
an oval shape—just con- 
forming to the shape of the 
finger-tip. 





(Photo by White Studio) 
Mary Nash, considered by 
many one of the best dressed 
women on the stage today, says: 
“*T don’t see how I ever tolerated 


Then wrap a little ab- 
sorbent cotton around the 
end of an orange stick having my cuticle cut: Cutex 
(both cotton and orange eee 
stick come in the Cutex 
package) and dip it into the bottle. Carefully work 
the stick around the base of the nail, gently pushing 
back the cuticle. Almost at once you can wipe off the 
dead, surplus cuticle. Then rinse off the fingers in 
clear water. 


A little Cutex Nail White, applied directly under- 
neath the nails from tube, removes all stains and leaves 
nail tips snowy-white. 


Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the palm of the hand 
and passed quickly over the nails, gives a brilliant, 
transparent finish. 


Until you have used Cutex, you cannot realize 
what a great improvement even one application makes; 
you cannot know how attractive your nails can be 
made to look. 


You will find Cutex at all high-class drug stores and 
at the toilet goods counters of department stores. 


Cutex comes in 30c, 60c, and $1.25 bottles. Cutex 
Nail White is 30c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, 
powder, liquid or stick form is also 30c. Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, is 30c. 


Send now for a complete 
Midget Manicure Set 


Tear out the coupon now before you turn the page. 
Send it today with 15c—10c for the set and 5c for 
packing and postage—and we will send you a Cutex 
Midget Manicure Set, complete with orange stick, 
emery boards and absorbent cotton, enough for six 
“manicures.” Send for it today. Address 


NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 102 9 West Broadway New York City 


If you live in Canada, send 15c to MacLean, Benn & Nelson, 
Ltd., Dept. 102, 489 St. Paul Street West, Montreal, for your 
sample set and get Canadian prices. 
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Why Not Learn to Weave? 


R YOUR HOME 
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HIS boudoir 


exquisite in color- a 
ing, of hand-cut Pasian ibe iad oc a hia 


chenille in violet 
and rose, mixed 
with heavy gold- 
colored silk; size 
18 by 22 inches. 
More durable 
perhaps is the 


: : si pate, 18, VPI 
very ingenious el 3! r 
pattern woven of i itt Mrasivi RM maa DY 
velvet rags, de- ‘ 
signed foraliving- 
room couch. 


RTISTIC smock or 
slip-on for house or 
studio wear, woven in 
blue silk on pongee 
warp with orange bands 
and fringe of the warp. 
The garment is made 
in one piece, finished 
with matched cord and 
beads. 


FFECTIVE curtain 

material by the yard 
for draperies in a prim- 
itive brocade design of 
gold-colored ground, 
with flowers woven in 
blue, violet, brown, rose 
and green and a many- 
colored bird. The table 
cover illustrated at the 
right is in deep electric- 
blue wool woven into a 
warp of gray cotton 
with light gray and pale 
blue trees. The selvage 
of the material provides 
the finish along the 
sides and a hem across 
the ends. The center is 
plain, the motifs being 
placed at even dis- 
tances apart toward the 
corners. 











Primitive Brocade Curtain 


Table Runner in Tan, With Purple, Black and Mustard Design 


wy) dap i) 
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Decorative Wall Piece, Green and Gold, With Gray Bird 








































Bolster Pillow in Pongee and 
Black for Day Bed, Silk Woven; 
Price, $15 


Cotton Rag Rug in Two Colors, White Warp and White Fringe 


These Pieces are of Special Designs and Materials, Show- 
ing the Influence of Tapestry, Brocade and Indian Work 


OVEN like a rug 

is this table runner 
of gray wool yarn and 
white mercerized cot- 
ton, with sprays in dark 
green and orange. The 
design is unusual and 
may be made any 
length. This one meas- 
ures 18 by 36 inches; 
price, $6. The curtain 
for the boudoir of lus- 
trous silk in rose,woven 
with linen-color warp 
and a border of many- 
color cut chenille, is a 
lovely example of work 
and design carried out 
in pastel colors. A sin- 
gle rose in chenille adds 
a charming touch at the 
top and fringe finishes 
the bottom. 


VEN on a nursery 

rug, table cover or 
wall decoration this dog 
is lovable, woven in 
black and white on deep 
green silk. The bag— 
to hold knitting—is of 
gold silk, with purple 
and gold inserted sides 
and purple flower. 














EAVY silk 
and yarn are 
well combined in 
this design for a 
cushion cover or, 
withfringedends, 
to use as a wall 
decoration. The 
ground is blue- 
green and the 
fawn is natural 
color. These wall 
pieces may also 
bevery effectively 
draped over a bal- 
ustrade. 


NOTE—The art of weaving is one requiring instruction, practice, a keen sense of color and ability to apply a design correctly. But it is not a difficult craft and invariably brings splendid 





results. These designs are presented through the courtesy of Mrs. Rose Watson. Descriptions and prices will be furnished by the Needlework Editors for 6 cents, the cost of service. 
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The Shoe that Shapes 
the Growing Foot 


When you buy shoes for your 
boy or girl, consider first the 
necessity of training the growing 
foot—to prevent corns, bunions, 
bent bones, broken arches and 
other annoying foot ailments. 

To accomplish this important 
service, the Brown Shaping Last 
was expressly designed and de- 
veloped —to scientifically train 
the growing foot on Nature’s 
own lines of strength and beauty 
—to give proper support to the 
foot at toe, ball, arch and heel, 
while insuring freedom of action. 


BUSTER 
BROWN 
SHOES 


For Boys—For Girls 


are the only shoes made upon the famous 
Brown Shaping Lasts—that combine 
these features so vital to health with 
dependable leathers, reliable workman- 
ship, sterling value and correct style— 
that insure positive freedom from foot 
troubles. 

Buster Brown Shoes are made in many 
patterns, for all ages from two to six- 
teen, and are sold by shoe dealers every- 
where at $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and up. 
Look for the name “Buster Brown” 
stamped in the outer sole. It’s your 
guarantee of quality — your child’s pro 
tection against future foot ailments. 












The Book, ‘‘Training the Growing 
Foot,"’ tells how Buster Brown Shoes 
differ from ordinary shoes and why 
they are the most economical shoes 
you can buy for boys and girls. Write 
for your copy today. It is free. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 































Two Comforts You Will Always Need 


ET AND CUSHION 


That May be Made at 
Home, in Selected 
Colors and Materials 


Yetta 


Designs in New Combi- 
nations of Silk, 
Cretonne and Linen 
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Cushion of Black Satin, With Many-Color 
Embroidery in Mercerized Thread and Tassels 
of the Same Colors 


Couch or Automobile 
Robe in Japanese Silks 


Lounge or Day-Bed 
of Black and Gold 


Throw in Cretonne 


With Plain Silk Lining 






The Square You Can 
Crochet in Any Number 
for a Spread 


Russian Drawn-Work 
White Linen Pillow 













In the Loveliest of Boudoir 
Silk Couch Covers are Com- 
bined the Fancy and Plain, 
With a Flounce Which is Set 
On With Corded Gathers. 
A Lovely Idea, Too, in Silk 
Muslins or Silkalines 


New in Auto Cushions, of 
Japanese Brocade in Gold and 
Black, Black Velvet and An- 
tique Braid. And an Exquisite 
Bit of Italian Embroidery on 
a Linen Table Cover 











An All-White Bedspread of Linen, Hand Embroidered and 


Monogrammed. The Scalloped Edges are Worked in Heavy 
Buttonholing 


The Latest of Mrs. Marie Webster’s Beautiful Patchwork Quilts 
in Blue and White, With Delicate Sprays of Pink Roses and 
Green Leaves 





NOTE —In these illustrations of gifts to spring brides, or as individual pieces needed for home decoration, there are unlimited suggestions to the home 
worker. Special information regarding the making or purchase of the designs will be given by mail for 6 cents to cover the cost of service. An enlarged 
print of the crochet square for a bedspread will be mailed upon receipt of 10 cents. Address the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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he Pleasant Business of” 
Buying a Grafonola 


Go to the store where Columbia Grafonolas are 
sold. Walk in. Columbia sales people know how 
to treat the man or his wife who would like to 
do a lot of looking and listening before they be 
gin to buy. Look over the catalog of records. 
Pick out what you want. The records will be 
brought and played. Then play some yourself. 
Take this sensible way of getting acquainted with 
the Grafonola. Compare it with other instruments. 
In direct comparison the Columbia Grafonola al- 


ways appears at its best. 








Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 








Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250 
Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY . NEW YORK 
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Tilitis 
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There are three excellent reasons why Resinol Soap 
appeals so strongly to the woman who wishes to preserve 
or restore the fresh, youthful charm of her complexion. 

First, it is a decidedly pleasing toilet soap, giving a 
refreshing, creamy and unusually cleansing lather, in 
either hard or soft water. 


Then, its ingredients are pure and wholesome. Resinol 
Soap has no trace of the harsh, drying qualities which 
make so many soaps unsuitable for the skin and hair. 


But best of all, it contains the soothing Resinol 
medication which physicians have prescribed for years, 
for skin and scalp affections—just enough of it to help 
nature clear the complexion, and keep the skin soft 
and velvety. 








oap 


cleanses and improves the skin 


Try Resinol Soap a week and you 
will know why you will want it all 
the year round. 


It is excellent, too, as a shampoo, 
a dentifrice, for the bath, and for a 
baby’s delicate skin. 


The regular use of Resinol Soap re- 
duces the tendency to chapping, and 
protects delicate skins from the havoc 
of winter’s wind and cold. It is sold 
by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods. Fora guest roomsize trial cake, 
free, write to Dept. 18-B, Resinol 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ited ook! "THE LAST FouR PAGES = | Swisienit 


Do W; ith as I Like. And I : These Pages. Unusual Pic- 
orn * _Eprrep By THE Orrice Doc Tie daa am 


I have started to do as I have been told to do: to make these four pages the most interesting and “different” pages in the magazine. 
It will please me mightily to have you, as a reader, tell me, at all.times, whether you think I am doing it, and suggest how I can improve 


any one or all of them. Jha Of f-vce Do ee 


































GOING GIRLS AND WINNING WOMEN 
THE Wuo's Wo OF THE WomeEN Or To-Day AND To-Morrow 
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PHOTO. BY O W. FORSTER 


To Let Her Husband Go Into the Service She Takes 
His Big New York Church What a 16-Year-Old Girl Did | 





PHOTO. BY WILOMAN MAGAZINE AND NEWS SERVICE 





The Woman Who Started a Shirt- EVEREND WILLIAM MILTON HESS, pastor of Trinity Congregational at Palm Beach 





Sl Lib Church, at 176th Street and Washington Avenue, New York, decided some | 
eeve Libtary months ago that the Y. M. C. A. work at Camp Hancock needed him. “ But what OW many readers of this magazine would | | 
HREE jobs in thirty years of work is Miss will happen to the church?” asked he. “Leave that to me,” said Mrs. Hess. And he be willing to pay $5 for the privilege of 
Adelaide R. Hasse’s record. Born in Mil- did. Mrs. Hess at once took charge of the services and of all the work of the church— cooking their: own breakfasts? And yet this | 
waukee, she started her library work in Los her own as the minister’s wife as well as her husband’s. She maintains the home in young girl, Winifred Lane, made a lot of money | 
| Angeles. There the big idea came to her that a the church tower as well. at fashionable Palm Beach last winter from | 
| public library should be more than a storehouse people to whom she gave that privilege at $5 a 
for books; rather a place where the hustling head. She opened a one-room bungalow, hung —f 
business man could find the last word on any Sick and Helpless, She Secured a New windows with chintz and verre Sages | 
aspect of his business. So she started a Docu- : itchenette with everything needed “to get 
ment Department in that Los Angeles library. National Park for All the People breakfast.” The fashionable rich folks at the 
It was a success at once. Then the United States : great hotels did the rest. They smade Ho. Chagea 
Government lifted Miss Hasse, one day, to OME years ago a woman, helpless and crippled ties to ‘get their own breakfasts” —imagine it! 
| straighten out the confused files of the Superin- / from illness, was carried to a cabin amid the And they gladly paid the $5 apiece for the 
| tendent of Documents at Washington. In two Colorado mountains. The view she was permitted privilege. The charming place was booked for 
years the task was accomplished. Then came to have from her sick-room window did more than weeks ahead, and the girl who conceived the 
the great New York Public Library, and there medicines to restore her health. Privately owned idea hadn ta thing to do but count the money 
Miss Hasse is to-day, mistress of the documental that view ultimately would be, and it should not be, and see to it that the larder was always filled 
| room, where has accumulated a filed and in- thought the invalid. So, on recovery, she set to with simple breakfast things like bacon, ham, 
| dexed mass of clippings carrying data on every work to arouse governmental interest in the section. cereals, very fresh eggs, coffee and cream. For, 
conceivable subject and all instantly available How well she did her task is indicated by the fact you see, when the rich have a chance they 
to any business or professional man or woman that the area containing Estes Park is now a na- choose simplicity. 





who may have need of them. , tional park and every visitor must thank Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman for having made it so. 
PHOTO. BY MATZENE 





She Does Nothing But Make Wedding Cake 


“T HIS is the woman— Madame Blanch, ae 

who created the cake that adorned 
the wedding table of Jessie Wilson Sayre; 
also the cake that helped to celebrate the 
Taft anniversary in the White House; and 
the Roosevelt cakes, which have decorated 
the bridal table of every wedding of the 
ex-President’s family, fivein all. Madame 
Blanch bakes her cakes four months in 
advance of the wedding days; forit takes 
that much time, she says, for the ingre- 
dients to mellow and blend. Moreover, 
all her work is done in the small kitchen 
of a New York apartment. The first step 
in the creation of these masterpieces is 
the baking of four tins which, when put 
together, make the first tier of the cake. 
When done the entire cake is packed 
away in a small room of her apartment— 
the storage room for cakes. The bride 
then chooses the decorative design for the 
cake, which is developed by artists in 
sugar, so to speak. Such is the brief his- 
tory of a thousand-dollar wedding cake, 
for that is Madame’s price for sucha cake. 








PHOTO. By JESSIE TARBCX BEALS 
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COPYRIGHT BY BROWN BROS. A Woman Who Has 500 Birds in Her House 














| A Woman Who Makes Places ‘“s OCTOR” VIRGINIA POPE houses under her roof five hundred patients— She Finds Homes Each Year 
all birds. Every corner of her fifteen-room house is lined with bird cages, in 
| Where Children Can Play each cage a patient or house guest of ‘‘ Doctor” Virginia Pope, resident surgeon and for 1500 People 
| owner of the Birds’ Hospital and Sanatorium. Each bird, when he is brought to the 
ONFRONTED by the necessity of support- hospital by his mistress or in the ambulance fitted out for the purpose, is examined ISS GENEVIEVE SANFORD, the Green- 
| ing her two children, Helen Speer decided under a microscope, his temper- wich Village Home Finder, who is calling 
to make a profession of the designing of chil- ature taken and his tongue in- on a friend in the picture. has opened a new pro- 
dren’s playrooms for hotels, apartment roofs and spected. Some birds must have fession for women. A certain section of New 
hospitals. To-day her toyshop in New York is a special diet, others definite ex- York City, called Greenwich Village, has been 
the Mecca of all mothers desiring something ercises and still others massage making itself over into apartment houses, large 
novel in the finishing and equipping of nurs- and shampoos for their plumage. and small, and many-room boarding houses. 
eries; and her nurseries, equipped with ivory- But the bird with a broken leg Miss Sanford has a survey of this neighbor- 
tinted “‘duck”’ rockers and furnishings, ‘‘ King has the hardest time. The opera- hood. Tell her the rent you want to pay and the 
Arthur,” ‘Boy Scout,” ‘‘Mother Goose” or tor holds him in her hand, a sec- location you prefer, and then take out a pencil. 
other frescoes, are a standard part of the archi- ond person sets the bone while a She will reel off a list; her catalogue is impressed 
tects’ plans for many of New York City’s hotels third person wraps the bandage. in her mind. Do you want eastern exposure? 
and apartment buildings. It is a profession Then the patient is put in a Yes—she makes a note of it. You must have 
in which a woman and mother has every bandage swing, which consists good light—daylight? Miss Sanford jots down 
advantage in natural qualification. Once the of a strap of strong linen with that item. In the last year more than fifteen 
inertia of the public had been overcome, Miss two slits cut in it. The bird’s hundred people have made use of the Green- 
| Speer was deluged with orders for playrooms. In legs are inserted in the slits and wich Village Home Finder. The charge of the 
the case of her home playrooms it is Miss Speer’s he is left to swing while he is Home Finder is moderate: only a dollar for the 
| method to let them be in perfect harmony with recovering. use of her lists until you are satisfied. This is 
| the temperaments of the youngsters who will PHOTO. BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS the simple business method of this new profes- 





live.their dreams in them. sion for women. 
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The Bugler Has to Get Up Before Anyone Else. 
He'll Tell You it’s the Worst of His Job 


















TUDY this page; 

get the essential 
humanness of it; 
Americans all of 
them, with the ideals 
of Freedom big in 
their hearts. Lads to 
trust with the safe- 
guarding of our na- 
tionalhonor that weas 
a people have placed 
in their hands. 







Pretty Soldierly Looking Lot for a 
Bunch That Hasn’t Been at it Longer 
Than These Lads, Don’t You Think? 














BotTH ARMS ARE Busy 


WHAT YouR SOLDIER Boy AND YOUR 
As Top IN PicturEsS 

















“Hit the Deck With a Snap!” the Officer Orders. “Seven 
Minutes to Lash and Stow Hammock! Go to It!” 


















There’s No Such Thing as a Two-Day 
Beard in Uncle Sam’s Army 











It’s “Mess” in the Regulations, “Chow” in the Language 
of the Boys —and it’s Always Good and Plentiful 








Sawing Wood and Making Rough Places Smooth is Part of 
the Game of Being a Soldier or a Sailor ; 
































Wrestling, Boxing, Sports, Games and Free Play Fill Up the Odd-Minute 
Chinks in the Waking Hours of Our Boys in Blue and White 





There’s Lively Competition Among the 
Sailor Boys in the Wigwaggy Art of 
Signaling, and it’s Mighty Important Too 














“Letters Home”— 








That’s the First Thing 
the Boy Does When 
~ Off Duty 
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Sometimes the Best Entertainment is 
Furnished by the Boys Themselves on 
“Stunt Night” in the Y. M. C. A. Huts 































Washing One’s Clothes Isn’t Really 
Fun, But Getting On Clean Ones is— 
and Both Have to be Done 











And Then Just Before Sunset in the Navy PHOTOGRAPH BY GENERAL PHOTO SERVICE 
Yard the“Wash” is Piped Down, Dry and Did You Ever Hear 5000 of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers Sing “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 
Clean “for To-morrow” Kit Bag and Smile! Smile! Smile”? Never Did? You Must the Very Next Chance You Get 
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When These Lines Join With the Lines 
on the Opposite Page Nothing in the 
Shape of an Enemy Can Break Them 


HERE ARE Your Boys 


Sartor Boy ARE Domne Every Day 
Mape By Lewis W. Hine 
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One of the Biggest Things in the World is the Appetite 
of the Average American Soldier 










What Boy Wouldn’t Like to be Able to 
Tie Forty-’Leven Different Knots? 


In Front of the Fire, at Night, in a Y. M. C. A. Hut; There’s Where 
You Can Hear the Real Soldier Stories Till Taps 
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ND now run your 
eye along this 
line of sea_ soldiers. 
Pretty upstanding 
looking lads, aren’t 
they? Ready and 
eager — every man 
Jack of them—to do 
his big American 
part in making the 
world absolutely safe 
for Democracy. 




























Same Old Bugle Gets ’Em Up on a Warship. Just a 
Differently Garbed Boy, That’s All 


























Gee! If There’s One Thing a Soldier Hates to Do 


it’s to Peel Potatoes. Ask Him f 

















Every Man is Responsible for a Set of Mess Dishes 
and He Washes Them Himself 











““SentryGo” Gives a Fellow a Fine Chance 
to Think His Thoughts Out—That is, 
if “All’s Well” 
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Setting-Up Exercises 

Turn Flabby Muscles 

to Wire ard Oil the 
Joints of a Lad 













































© N. G. MOSER FRCM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
How Would You Like to be in This 
Moving-Picture Audience of Jackies 3 
on a Battleship’s Deck at Night? 


4 
. . | d 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY GENERAL PHOTO SERVICE 
Thought You Saw the Whole Crowd Singing, on the Opposite Page, Didn’t You? You Didn’t 
Though. Here’s the Rest of It. You Simply Must Hear a “Sing” One of These Days! 
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The Jackie Has to Air His Bedding and 
Tidy Up Generally, All Spick-and-Span. 
It Means Health 


And Then, Stowed Away Safely for 
Another Night, He Dreams of You— 
Back Home 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 








HE Most Amazing American 
flag ever concocted belongs 
to the Greek monks of one of 
the monasteries at Mount 
Athos. When an American 
visited there the monks 
wanted to honor him, but 
they had no flag. But to his 

{| amazement a Stars and 
———| Stripes proudly met him at 
the wharl,| ‘escorted him to the monastery, and 
was proudly spread out on the table at the ban- 
quet which the monks gave their guest. Then 
the amazing fact was revealed that the red 
stripes had been stained with raspberry jam, the 
cerulean background of the stars with goose- 
berry jam, while the stars themselves were star- 
fish gathered at low tide, baked stiff in an oven 
and then whitewashed! 


x xXx xX 


Kissing is Not the World’s Language, nor 
can it be, I am told, since in China and Japan 
it is never practiced. It is considered unsani- 


ary ! 
tary! x xX 


That a Woman Names the Pullman Cars—a 
daughter of George M. Pullman—has long been 
a current notion. But there is no truth in it. 
The names are chosen by the railroad, after 
cities, rivers, mountains, lakes, history—any- 
where, in fact, where can be found a word that 
is euphonious and easily spelled and_pro- 
nounced. xxx 


A Man With the Longest Name in America 
bought a Liberty Bond in Chicago during the 
last issuance. Four clerks in a bank gave up 
the writing of the name as he spelled it to them. 
Then he wrote it out himself: Gust J. Papa- 
theodoropoumoundurgiotomichalakopoulos. 


x XS 


Ex-President Taft is Such a Traveler that he 
has long ago accustomed himself to the “luck 
of the road.” A few weeks ago his train was 
stalled by a washout and, as there was no 
chance of the train going on until the following 
morning, it was suggested that he go to the only 
hotel in the hamlet where he was stalled. The 
bed was not very plentiful with blankets or 
mattress, but was strong on a network of 
crossed wire strings. In the morning, when he 
came down to breakfast, the proprietor apolo- 
gized and said he was afraid Mr. Taft hadn’t 
slept very well. 

“Oh, I slept all right,” answered the ex- 
President, “‘but when I looked myself over this 
morning I certainly looked like a waffle.” 


xX XxX 


February Had 29 Days Each Year Once. Then 
Augustus, after whom August was named, not 
liking that July should have more days than his 
name month, deliberately took a day from 
February and added it to August. That is why 
July and August are the only two successive 
31-day months in the calendar. 


x XX 


The Tallest Men That Ever Lived are sup- 
posed to have been Hindus, who bestrode ele- 
phants as we do horses. The Greeks also had 
tall men, the heroes at the siege of Troy having 
easily thrown stones which their descendants 
could not move. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, in 
England, men eight feet high were by no means 
unusual. x xX 


Kings Used to Creep on the Floor in England 
on Good Friday to a crucifix, the ceremony 
being intended to show the humility of the 
sovereign. The queens would always follow the 
kings, also creeping along the carpet on all 
fours. Then the king and queen would proceed 
to a chapel and once more both would creep on 
their hands and knees to the altar and the cross. 


xxx 


Every Clock Tick Costs Us Over $555 in our 
first year’s conduct of the war. This equals 
$33,33314 a minute, $2,000,000 an hour, and 
about one billion and a half a month just for the 
United States alone. But we shall get some of it 
back, for we have been lending our Allies at the 
rate of about thirteen million and a half dollars 


a day. xx Xx 


Every Soldier Carries 18 Pounds of Metal. 
This includes every bit of metal, from steel rifle 
barrel to aluminum drinking cup. 


x XX 


Who First Thought of Bookkeeping as a busi:- 
ness method? One would never think of Korea, 
and yet it was\there that double-entry book- 
keeping was invented and put into use. This 
was in the twelfth century, while it was not 
until the fifteenth century that a similar system 
was devised in Venice, then the commercial 
center of the world. 


x xX 


Lincoln’s Birthday, as a Holiday, started in 
Illinois when the Legislature, in 1892, made 
February 12 a legal holiday. Then New York, 
New Jersey and other states followed suit. 
Curiously enough, however, every attempt to 
induce Congress to make the day a national 
holiday has failed. 











THE OFFICE DoG 


Scraps THat HE Picks Up HERE. THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





some of my scraps. 





THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


[7 MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 
of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out ”—just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the“ dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 


has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but 








The Story of Napoleon’s Heart is being re- 
vived in Paris—why, no one can explain. It is, 
of course, a matter of record that when the body 
of Napoleon was prepared for burial at St. 
Helena in May, 1821, the heart was removed by 
a medical officer, who kept it all night in his own 
room and under his own eye in a wineglass. The 
noise of the crystal breaking aroused him, not 
from sleep but rather from a waking doze, and 
he started forward to see the heart in the clutches 
of a huge brown rat, which was dragging it 
across the floor to a hole. One story runs that 
he rescued it, but there is a gruesome tradition 
that it had been so gnawed and bitten as to be 
unrecognizable, and that the doctor was fain 
to substitute the heart of a sheep, which he 
soldered up in a silver urn filled with spirits 
and placed in the coffin. 


XXX 


Not a Piano Can be Played in Portugal on 
Good Friday; not a bell can toll; no church 
organ can play; every band and orchestra must 
be stilled. The day is one of absolute peniten- 
tial silence. x xX 


What Does February Mean? It is from the 
Latin ‘“‘expiate” or ‘purify,’ because the 
Roman festival of purification was celebrated 
in February. When it was first put into the 
Roman calendar it was the last month of the 


year. xxx 


The Filthiest City on Earth is supposed to 
be Puri, on the Bay of Bengal, in the province 
of Orissa. The population consists of about 
30,000 Hindus who live in 7000 houses, in com- 
parison to which our worst tenement houses are 
palaces of health and beauty. When the festival 
of the Juggernaut car occurs, 100,000 pilgrims 
jam themselves into Puri, cholera makes its 
appearance, and it is not an unusual thing for 
the mortality to run from 12,000 to 50,000. 


XXX 


Letters Often Go Astray because of our habit 
of abbreviating the states and their similarity 
in abbreviations, as, for example, ‘‘Md.” and 
““Mo.,” and “Mo.” and “Me.,” and “ Penn.” 
and “Tenn.,” and “Cal.” and “Col.” If we 
should stop abbreviations our letters would be 
sure of quicker delivery. 


x xXx Xx 


When Type Gets Mixed in Newspapers the 
result, sometimes, is amazing, as in this adver- 
tisement where the last line of one advertise- 
ment got attached to the two lines of another: 

In Memoriam 
Our Beloved Sister 
Regular length; will sell for $20. 
XA. 

Meatless Days are Not New. In Queen Eliz- 

abeth’s reign the eating of all kinds of meat on 


Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays was for- 
bidden by statute. 


Phone. 


x XX 


There Were Funeral Cakes Once just as we 
still have wedding cakes. These funeral cakes 
were the result of mourners coming from long 
distances. A large cake would be baked, gener- 
ally with the initials of the departed iced on the 
top, cut into slices and served to the mourners, 
who did then as we now do with pieces of wed- 
ding cake—preserved them for a long time as 
souvenirs of the occasion. Funeral cakes are 
still in vogue at funerals in rural England. 
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In These War Days, when we are asked to do 
and are apt to reply that we haven’t the time, 
these verses seem singularly appropriate, par- 
ticularly as the days are not far off when the 
truth of ““One day I needed the Lord—needed 
him right away” will come home to thousands: 


Get Somebody Else 
(ADAPTED From PauL LAURENCE DUNBAR) 


The Lord had a job for me; but I had so much 
to do 

I said: ‘‘ You get»somebody else, or wait till I 
get through.”’ 

I don’t know how the Lord came out; no doubt 
he got along; 

But I felt kind 0’ sneakin’ like! I knew I’d done 
God wrong. 


One day I needed the Lord—needed him right 
away; 

But he never answered me at all, and I could 
hear him say 

Down in my accusin’ heart: “Child, I’ve got too 
much to do; 

You get somebody else, or wait till J get 
through.” 


Now when the Lord has a job for me, I never 
try to shirk; 

I drop what I have on hand and do the Lord’s 
good work. 

And my affairs can run along or wait till I get 
through; 

Nobody else can do the work that God has 
marked out for you. 


x xX 


It Costs 15 Million Dollars a Day to feed the 
world’s soldiers now under arms. It would take 
more than the total subscriptions to our Second 
Liberty Loan of 1917, or over 5 billion dollars, 
if we had to feed them all for a year. 


x XX 


The Nearest Town to the South Pole is, curi- 
ously enough, twice as far away as is the nearest 
town to the North Pole. Hammerfest, Norway, 
is generally accepted as the most northerly town 
in the world and is 1500 miles from the North 
Pole. But Ushuaia in Tierra del Fuego Territory, 
a province of the Argentine Republic, is the 
most southernward city in the world. But that 
is nearly twice as far from the South Pole as 
Hammerfest is from the North Pole. 
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Two Colored Women Were Talking. Said one 
proudly: 
“My husban’ ain’t been arrested now fur 
goin’ on twenty-five yeahs.”’ 
““Vessum,”’ said the second. 
e ”? 
fur life too! x xX 


The Quaintest Little Town in the world, 
perhaps, is Clovelly, on the Devonshire coast 
of England, made famous first by Dickens. It is 
beloved of American writers and painters, and 
thousands know of the name. It has only one 
street, and, as this single street climbs up a 
rocky ledge, no carriage or automobile can nego- 
tiate it. Donkeys only are used. The nearest 
railroad is 11 miles away. The little town is 
over 800 years old, and its population is about 
the same now as in Dickens’ time. 


“Well, mine’s in 
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Judas is Still Burned in Effigy, or hanged, on 
every Good Friday or Holy Saturday in Portu- 
gal, Mexico, Spain, and wherever Portuguese 
blood prevails. 
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CANNIBALS, WOULDN’T YOU SAY? 


Yet 96 Out of This Company of 100 et Island Warriors, Bound for 
“Somewhere in France,” Registered 


Themselves as Methodists ! ! 














Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 





February 11th Was Washington’s Birthday 
once. That was in 1782. In fact, as late as 1815 
the tablet placed on Washington’s birthplace in 
Virginia bore the inscription of the Old Style 
Calendar date: ‘‘Here, the 11th of February, 
1732, George Washington was born.”’ Then in 
1790 the day was changed to February 22. 


xxx 


When Our Story-Tellers really get down to 
work, it is astonishing what they sometimes 
can do, as, for example, this in a recent story: 

“The look from his eyes, the ashen color of 
his bronzed face, the passion in his voice, mute 
though it was, frightened and bewildered her.”’ 


x XX 


Mischa Elman Went to Hear His remarkable 
young rival, Kascha Heifepz, the 18-year-old 
Russian violinist, at a New York recital the 
other day. After his marvelous playing the 
house went wild with excitement, and a perfect 
ovation resulted. Elman said nothing. Then 
the wonderful boy artist played again, and once 
more the audience went almost frantic with 
enthusiasm. This time Elman took out a hand- 
kerchief, wiped the perspiration from his: face 
and turning to Leopold Godowski, the pianist, 
who sat next to him, said: 

“Hot here, very hot; don’t you think so?” 

“No,” replied Godowski, “‘not for pianists.” 


xxx 


There are More ‘‘ Union’’ Post Offices in the 
country than any other: 100—this counting 
in “Uniontown” and ‘“ Unionville.” Of post 
offices named for prominent men, Franklin leads 
with 31, Clinton next with 30, Washington third 
with 28. There are 23 named after Lincoln and 
15 after Roosevelt! 


xx xX 


The Church Collection Box is really an Amer- 
ican invention. It grew out of the inability to 


‘give missionaries pork and potatoes, which for 


years was the congregational offer to a preacher. 
One day as a missionary was leaving for foreign 
missions, and had no means, it was suggested 
to “pass the hat.”’ This was done, but it was 
soon felt that the colonial hat was not dignified 
enough to pass in meeting. The warming pan 
was substituted, but the coins dropped into it 
made too much of a clatter. The corn popper 
was now adopted. Then came the more artistic 
converting of the corn popper into a mahogany 
box. This again made too much noise, and 
then came the present lining of velvet or flannel. 


x XX 


$25,000 for a Coat of Paint seems a good deal, 
yet that is what it costs to paint one of Uncle 
Sam’s newest battleships. Painting the Navy 
ships costs about a million dollars a year. 


x xX 


The Newest Reason for Exemption from 
military service came out when a man said to 
the members of a local exemption board: ‘I 
don’t feel that I can go into the army, because 
Tama vegetarian.”’ The chairman looked at the 
man and answered: ‘ Well, good Lord, man, we 
want you to fight the Germans; it isn’t neces- 
sary to eat them,’ x xX 


An Unusual Sight in Washington occurred 
the other day when Admiral Gleaves appeared 
in civilian dress, all naval officers being re- 
quired to wear full uniform at all times. A 
citizen, seeing the admiral, at once went to 
Secretary Daniels. 

“Mr. Secretary,” he whispered breathlessly, 
“‘T just saw Admiral Gleaves in citizen’s clothes. 
Why is he in disguise?”’ 

““Sh!” said the secretary. 
situation.” 

“Chinese situation?”’ 

“Ves,” replied the Secretary; ‘“ Admiral 
Gleaves’ last clean uniform did not come back 
this morning from the laundry.” 


xx xX 


What a Time This Was for Girls! In the 
sixteenth century it was customary in England 
for a hostess to kiss all who came to see her, 
men and women. And the visitor always kissed 
the daughters of the home. Upon leaving, even 
after a short call, there was kissing all around 
once more. When a girl danced with a man she 
kissed him at the end of each dance. The min- 
ister who wedded a couple not only kissed the 
bride but all the bridesmaids. It was certainly 
a great time for kissing in Merrie England, and, 
as Erasmus wrote: “ You wanted, not to reside 
here for 10 years but for life!” 


xX xX 
Some Families Certainly Grow Rapidly, as 


in this account from a country newspaper: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fremont are the proud 
parents of a fourth son since last Thursday.”’ 


x XX 


A Friend Said to Irvin Cobb Recently: ‘‘Now, 
honestly, you claim to be an American, and all 
that. But wouldn’t you be awed by the presence 
of a king?” 

“No,” answered Cobb, “not if I held an ace.” 
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Distinctive Homes at Money-Saving — 


“ieee eat $2029 


John Fernando of Springfield, Ill., writes: 
**T saved at least 25% by purchasing of you.” 


Home No. 1331— Wholesale @ $1 271 


price complete 


J. A. Leonard of Portland, Me, writes: “‘ 
materials would cost $200 more if purchased in 


the local market.”’ 


oct aa R 372 —Wholesale $2300 


James Walford of Edwards Station, 
writes: ‘“‘ The house I bought of you saved me 


several hundred dollars.” 


vitlome No, 1451 — Wholesale $999] 


Dr. M. N. LaVere of Henderson, IIl., 
writes: “‘I saved as much as $200 or $300.” 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 


Please send me FREE the books checked below: 
C0 Plumbing and Heating Book. 


0 Gordon-Van Tine 
Home Plan Book. 


0 Summer Cottages. C2 Garages. 
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Guaranteed Costs 


OU can save money by building a Gordon-Van Tine 

Home at once. In comparison with advances on other 

commodities, our prices on building material are still 
extremely low—lower than again for years to come—for they 
are based on last spring’s buying. The after-war needs of 
Europe must make prices very high. We sell direct—from 
‘‘mill-to-owner’’ at wholesale. No “in-between” profits. 
Every plan tested by repeated building. Types for all climates. 
No architect’s fees and each plan a known success before 
you build it. And every cost guaranteed ! 


Complete Material—Standard Construction 
Super-Quality Guaranteed 


Gordon-Van Tine Homes are built of the finest lumber milled—every 
stick guaranteed. Other material equally good. We furnish everything from 
cellar to roof at prices shown—all lumber, woodwork, hardware, nails, 
paints, varnish, tinwork, and convenience features, built-in kitchen cabinets, 
linen closets, buffets, etc. Enough of everything—no ‘‘extras”’ to buy. 

Substantial, permanent construction like the best homes in your com- 
munity—but better in design, more comfortable in plan. Material shipped 
either Ready-cut (all sawing and cutting done at the mill) or Not Ready- 


cut, (in usual lumber-yard lengths to be sawed on the job). Either way 


secures the same finished result. 


Prompt Shipment Anywhere— 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


Makes no difference where you live. Some of our 100,000 customers 
in every State. Also Canada and other countries. Thousands write we have 
saved them four to eight hundred dollars. You take no risk; three strong 
banks vouch for us. Half a century of experience behind us. "Plans and ad- 
visory building service free. Buy now and save enough to pay for your lot. 


oF 200 Perfect Plans A” RR EE 


Shows two-story, story-and-half homes, bungalows, cottages—New 
England, Colonial, Craftsman and other types such as those illustrated. 
Many are inexpensively adapted from town and country homes planned 
by America’s best architects. Book shows our whole construction system; 

° also photographic illustrations (many in color) 
Quantity Buyers of houses as actually built. Pictures plans and 
We also specialize on com- gives exact, guaranteed prices. Get this volume; 
ee a wanes save on construction costs and avoid mistakes. 
for details. FREE on request. Use coupon NOW! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


6546 Case Street Davenport, Iowa 
Established Over Half a Century! 
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6546 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa © 


Name 
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Home No. 1432 — Wholesale 7 
price complete $1432 
C. W. Burkett of ewberph. N. Y., writes: 


“*The lumber was 25% to 75% less than I could 
obtain it at from local concerns.’ 


pelon Cotmgliclersaressceseerrrnse $1664 


Mrs. Ella Beadle of Tama, Ia., writes: 
saved about $300 by sending for’ a pone 
ouse, 
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Home No. san — Wholesale $998 


price complete. 


F. L. Todd of Des Moines, Ia., writes: “‘I 
saved altogether over $350.” 


Home No. 1450 —Wholesale 
price complete $2849 


J. A. Fitchpatrick of Nevada, Ia., writes: 
** My dealings with you saved at least $600." 





DC Greenhouses and Street No. 





Hotbeds for the 
Home Grower. City. 


State_ 











“Look for me 
e 5 9 * 
in your dealer’s window 


And remember I brush my teeth with Colgate’s every day 
because I like the taste. Mother likes it too, and she 
says it cleans better than any other. And Father’s a 
Doctor and he says he uses Colgate’s because it’s safe.” 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is preferred by both 
profession and public—for what it does, and does well; 
and for what it does not do, and makes no claim to do. 
You, too, should use it. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 New York 
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